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THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Wuen Robert Clifford advertised 
for a private secretary, it was not 
without sundry misgivings, nowise 
abating when the announcement 
actually appeared in the ‘ Times,— 
“Wanted, by a private gentleman, 
a confidential secretary,’—for he 
shrank by anticipation from the 
inroad on his privacy which would 
be caused by such an addition to 
his little household; but the cor- 
respondence arising out of the busi- 
ness to which he had applied him- 
self was making such inroads on 
his leisure — by which, being an 
indolent man, he set great store— 
that to obtain relief in this way 
appeared to be the lesser evil. 

This step, however, in the first 
instance, rather added to than dim- 
inished his labours, the advertise- 
ment producing such a shower of 
applications for the appointment, 
that it seemed as if the whole edu- 
cated population of England must be 
in want of employment, and made 
up of persons possessing exactly the 
qualifications needed for such a situ- 
ation. Clifford had seen something 
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of the under currents of London life, 
but was it a new revelation to find 
how many respectable and fairly 
educated men were eager to accept 
as salary a sum smaller than that 
which a few years before they were 
costing their fathers while at school ? 
Fortunately he had taken the pre- 
caution to give for address his club, 
whence the applications were for- 
warded to his chambers, or — not- 
withstanding the condition stated 
in the advertisement, apply by letter 
only — he would have been inun- 
dated with visitors, the candidates 
and their friends, each thinking that 
an exception would be allowed in 
his case. 

The next step was to sift the 
applications. Clifford read them 
all through carefully, and selecting 
about a score of the most promising, 
wrote to inform those candidates to 
whom the remainder belonged that 
they were not chosen, and to the 
selected candidates to ask them to 
give him a personal interview at his 
chambers. The writing of so many 
letters was a laborious operation ; 
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and while engaged upon it, Clifford, 
who was indolent as well as consci- 
entious, found himself heartily wish- 
ing that the secretary had been 
already at hand to help him. How- 
ever, it was got through at last; 
and now came the task of final 
selection. Clifford had appointed 
a morning for the reception of the 
applicants, and a different hour was 
named for each candidate, so that 
they might come in succession, or at 
any rate that not more than two or 
three might be in waiting at a time. 
Clifford sat at his round table, with 
the candidates’ papers before him, 
and got up the case of each in turn, 
before they were shown in, one by 
one, his porter of the chambers 
acting as master of the ceremonies. 
At first he felt awkward under 
these new relations. A shy man, 
the deferential manner of the candi- 
dates distressed him as much as 
their eagerness to gain his favour ; 
but the feeling gradually wore off, 
and he soon found himself able 
to put each candidate through his 
facings with self - possession, and 
extract from him the further infor- 
mation which he needed. The 
operation took time, but it afforded 
a useful means of further elimi- 
nation. Testimonials are usually 
somewhat one-sided; they enlarge 
on the merits of the subject, but 
his defects are to be inferred only 
from what is left unsaid. Thus 
Clifford found that the testimonials 
of one candidate, whose ability and 
experience were warmly vouched 
for, had omitted to mention that 
this worthy person was stone-deaf ; 
another, whose strong points were 
said to be a sweet temper and great 
literary power, proved to be so fat 
that he could hardly find room in the 
comfortable arm-chair placed for the 
candidates at the opposite side of 
the table. Another poor fellow, 
credited by his backers with all the 


virtues of humanity, seemed evi- 
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dently to be growing blind: Clif- 
ford foresaw a probable pensioner, 
and steeled his heart. 

The result of the personal inter- 
views was to reduce the field, in 
Clifford’s view, to three candidates, 
any one of whom would probably 
prove very suitable; and he was re- 
viewing their qualifications in his 
mind, trying to discover some rea- 
son for giving one of them the pre- 
ference over the others, when he 
noticed that one packet still re- 
mained to be disposed of, untrans- 
ferred from the original heap on 
his right to that on his left, signi- 
fying that one candidate still re- 
mained to be seen. The packet 
was a small one, consisting indeed 
of only a single paper, a short let- 
ter signed “ H. Reid,” to the effect 
that the writer, if appointed, was 
confident of giving satisfaction. 
“An application unsupported by 
a single testimonial,” said Clifford 
to himself, throwing it down on 
the table; and he wondered what 
could have made him keep this ap- 
plication, which contained so little 
information, among those reserved. 
Then he remembered that he had 
been struck with the earnestness 
and simplicity of the letter, and 
the neat and clear handwriting. 
“ Well,” he thought, “ H. Reid is not 
likely to stand much chance against 
two or three of the men I have seen 
to-day. However, as an appoint- 
ment has been made for H. Reid, 
H. Reid must be seen.” So he rang 
the hand-bell for the porter with an 
impatient feeling, for the morning’s 
business had been fatiguing, and he 
was anxious to get it over. 

There were no more gentlemen 
waiting, said the porter, in reply to 
the summons, only a party. 

“ Well, then, show the party in, 
one at a time; but I have appoint- 
ments for only one person more.” 

“ The party is only one person, if 
you please, sir,” said the porter; “a 
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young person,—a young lady,” he 
‘added, rather doubtingly, and seem- 
ing disposed to smile, yet as if not 
knowing how Clifford would take it. 

“Well, then, show in the young 
lady at once. I wonder what she 
can want with me,” thought Clif- 
ford; “but it must be money, of 
course. A woman with a mission, 
probably. These earnest young 
ladies with a mission don’t mind 
what they do or where they go, so 
long as their mission is a charitable 
one.” 

But his reflections were inter- 
rupted by the re-entry of the porter 
ushering in the “ party.” 

Clifford rose, and bowing, mo- 
tioned to his visitor to take the 
vacant chair opposite his, own, and 
then reseating himself, awaited her 
communication. 

The visitor was a woman rather 
above the middle height, slight 
in figure. So much was revealed 
by the shape of the waterproof 
cloak she wore, nearly covering 
a dark-coloured dress. Her face 
was hidden by a veil; nor did Clif- 
ford look at it long, being a shy 
man. After his first bow he turned 
his eyes away from the lady to- 
wards the fireplace, leaving it to 
her to begin the conversation. 

“T believe, sir, you have adver- 
tised for a private secretary ?” 

The voice was soft and low; 


- and as Clifford turned towards the 


speaker, who had now lifted her 
veil, he confronted a pair of expres- 
sive eyes, and saw that the speaker 
was young. 

He bowed in reply. “A sister of 
one of the applicants,” he thought ; 
“but I am not going to job this 
appointment for any sister.” 

“T have waited on you in con- 
sequence,” said the young woman ; 
“T have come by appointment. I 
think,” she continued, with a little 
hesitation, “that is my application 
I see on the table.” 
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“That?” said Clifford, a little 
testily—“ that is an application 
from ‘H. Reid,’ who is one of the 
candidates selected out of a great 
many; but H. Reid was asked to 
come himself, not to send a deputy.” 

“Tam H. Reid,” said the visitor, 
with a shade of disappointment in 
her voice. 

Clifford started. “But is there 
not some mistake?” he asked. “I 
did not advertise on behalf of any 
institution, but for a private secre- 
tary, for private and confidential 
business, and to be employed at 
home—here, in these chambers, in 
fact.” 

“Then you cannot entertain my 
application?” said the young wo- 
man, sorrowfully. 

“She is not pretty,” said Clifford 
to himself; “she is too sallow; but 
what expressive eyes she has! and 
what beautiful teeth! What is her 
history, | wonder? Is she a young 
lady? or only a ‘young person’? 
Certainly she has not got the Cock- 
ney twang, but she is very matter- 
of-fact.” Then he continued aloud, 
“You thought, perhaps, that I was 
an elderly gentleman? What do 
you say now ?” 

“ You don’t look very old, sir.” 

This was said in a matter-of-fact 
way, as if the speaker took too 
serious a view of life to be much 
troubled about the comparative 
ages of the men she met with. 

“T am a good deal older than 
you, miss,” said Clifford to himself, 
a little nettled. “I should put 
you down at not much more 
twenty, although your face looks so 
careworn.” Then he went on, “ Per- 
haps you thought the advertiser 
dated from a family mansion, with 
a large establishment round him, 
and ladies in the house. Young 
bachelors living in chambers don’t 
often want private secretaries.” 

“T did not think about it,” 
she answered, simply; yet Clifford 
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thought he could detect a touch of 
scorn in her voice, as if implying 
that had they met on terms of 
equality, she would have held him 
cheap. “I am in want of a situa- 
tion, and I thought I might prove 
fit for this one. I think,” she 
continued after a pause, “if you 
allowed me a trial I should give 
satisfaction.” 

“ But,” said he, feeling embar- 
rassment rather than pleasure in 
the situation, and disposed for the 
moment to throw cold water on the 
applicant’s zeal, “do you know that 
what you are asking for is a post 
with very hard work, and very 
little pay ?” 

“T don’t mind hard work,” re- 
plied H. Reid; “I have been ac- 
customed to hard work. May I 


ask what the hours would be?” 
“Well, I am afraid I am rather 

irregular in hours; it would be 

pretty well all day, and sometimes 


even longer,—at least, I don’t mean 
that; what I mean is, that I don’t 
keep regular hours like a banker or 
a merchant; and on some days, 
when a pressure of letters comes, I 
find myself working on till late. 
And sometimes I am away all 
day, and then I have to make up 
for lost time when I come home. 
But I dare say it could be arranged 
that the secretary should keep reg- 
ular hours, even if I do not,” he 
added, although without any very 
definite notion about the matter. 
“Suppose,” he added, interroga- 
tively, “we were to say from ten 
to four as a rule, and extra time 
whenever necessary” ? 

“T should not consider those long 
hours at all. A girl whom I know 
works in a telegraph office, and 
has to be there from nine to six.” 

“So she has a friend a telegraph 
clerk,” thought Clifford, with a 
feeling of disappointment; “then 
she must be in a humble way of 
life, although she does speak so 
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nicely herself. All those telegraph 
young women have the detestable 
London twang.” Then he added 
aloud, “Of course you will under- 
stand, Miss Reid, that by mention- 
ing these particulars, I don’t wish 
to commit myself to anything de- 
finite.” 

Miss Reid bowed, but looked 
disappointed, and he went on— 

“But have you considered all 
the bearings of the case? The 
position would be rather peculiar 
and exceptional, and ”  Clif- 
ford here paused, as if waiting for 
his visitor to say something; but she 
merely looked gravely at him with 
earnest eyes, and he went on, rather 
confusedly,—* In short, don’t you 
think that the position for a young 
—a young lady, shut up here ina 
bachelor’s quarters day after day, 
would be just a little awkward ?” 

“T should be very sorry to put 
you to any personal inconvenience,” 
replied Miss Reid, with just a 
touch of scorn in her voice; and 
as she spoke, Clifford thought she 
looked as if she might be forty. 
“T thought perhaps there might 
be a spare room, or office, which 
the secretary could occupy ?” 

“T was not thinking of my own 
convenience,” he replied. “Of 
course there are other rooms be- 
sides this in the flat. I was rather 
thinking of you. But if you don’t 
mind, I suppose I need not. But 
how would you manage about 
meals? I am speaking hypotheti- 
cally, of course, as if we had actu- 
ally come to an agreement, which 
we have not. You see I want to 
put all the difficulties of the case 
before you. You can’t go from 
morning till late in the afternoon 
without something to eat.” 

“T daresay,” she observed, sim- 
ply, “there will be some restaurant 
not far off. Yes, there is the re- 
freshment-room at the Army and 
Navy Stores, which is quite close. 
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I could get there and back in a very 
few minutes, Oh yes, sir, I should 
be able to manage very well for 
refreshments, I am sure.” She 
spoke eagerly, as if very desirous 
that this objection should not be 
made much of. 

“You take me too seriously,” 
said Clifford; “I was only joking 
about the refreshments. My house- 
keeper, I have no doubt, would be 
able to arrange that part of the 
business. But are you in the habit 
of going to restaurants alone ?” 

“T have to go everywhere alone,” 
she replied; and again there was a 
shade of scorn, mingled with mel- 
ancholy, in her voice. ‘“ When 
people have to go about London 
seeking to earn their bread, they 
soon get to be able to take care of 
themselves.” 

“JT beg your pardon for doubt- 
ing your capacity in that respect.” 
Clifford here felt a little nettled 
and disappointed. There would 
have been something romantic in 
the idea of giving shelter and 
support to a helpless young crea- 
ture. But with this young woman, 
so self-possessed and competent to 
take care of herself, there seemed 
no room for any notion of chivalry, 
or even flirtation. Miss Reid was 
evidently a very matter-of-fact 
young lady. ‘Perhaps she is 
hungry too,” he thought; “poor 
' thing, she certainly looks rather 
pinched.” Then he added aloud— 

“But we have been going too 
fast. These are matters of detail 
which ought to have been dis- 
cussed later. To be quite busi- 
nesslike and practical,” — Clifford 
felt that he had been very much 
the reverse,—“I ought first to ask 
what are your qualifications for the 
office you seek.” 

“T have had a good education: 
I believe I know my own language ; 
I have lived agood deal abroad, and 
know French very well, German 
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pretty well, and I am quick at 
figures. You have seen my hand- 
writing ?”” 

“Yes; you write a very clear, 
neat hand, and not too small. Well, 
now, suppose you give me a sample 
of your skill in composition.” So 
saying, Clifford rose, and going to 
the writing-table behind his chair, 
took a packet of foolscap and a pen 
and placed them before his visitor. 
“Suppose you write a short essay 
on—well, say on the qualifications 
needed in a private secretary.” 

Miss Reid took the pen without 
looking up, and, after a minute’s 
pause, began to write. Clifford 
meanwhile, instead of resuming his 
seat, stood facing the table, with his 
back to the fire, looking down at 
her, sitting at his right. The young 
lady, noways embarrassed by the 
knowledge that he was watching 
her, wrote on steadily, and for a 
few minutes the silence was broken 
only by the sound of her busy pen. 
Clifford noticed, now the shabby 
glove was drawn off, that the hand 
was white and well formed, with 
thin taper fingers. “Perhaps,” he 
thought, “she may have pretty feet, 
although that boot which just shows 
below her dress is old and muddy. 
And her dress is shabby. She must 
be in want, poor thing, to have come 
seeking for this post. If she were 
better dressed she would be almost 
good-looking. It is certainly a very 
expressive face, and she has a pretty 
figure.” 

Presently she handed him the 
paper, and sat quietly with folded 
hands looking up at him, watching 
his face, while he, still standing 
before the fire, read her essay. 


“On THE QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED 
In A Private SECRETARY. 


“The private secretary should 
be diligent and methodical, and 
especially careful to convey accu- 
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rately in his letters the exact mean- 
ing of his employer’s instructions. 

“He must be courteous in his 
communications with his employer’s 
correspondents, conveying refusals 
as delicately as may be consistent 
with distinctness of meaning. 

“He should offer his own advice 
and suggestions for the disposal of 
business only when they are sought 
for, or when it may be clearly for 
the employer’s interests to do so. 
In the latter case, he should not 
be restrained by the fear of being 
thought officious, or being snubbed. 
At the same time, he must care- 
fully avoid the temptation to exert 
the tyranny of office, the besetting 
sin of useful and zealous servants, 
by pressing unduly his own views 

inst those of his employer. 

“ The duties of a private secretary 
differ from those of a public officer, 
in that they may have to be more 
irregularly performed as regards 
time. The private secretary must 
be prepared to sacrifice his own 
convenience in this respect to that 
of his employer, and, above all, to 
put up with quickness or even fret- 
fulness of temper, so long as its 
exhibition does not involve any loss 
of self-respect, making proper allow- 
ance for the natural tendency of all 
persons to abate the restraints of 
manner among those with whom 
they come frequently in contact. 

“Tt needs hardly be added that 
the private secretary should scrupu- 
lously preserve inviolable all the 
private information, not to say 
secrets, of importance which may 
be intrusted to him, acting scrupu- 
lously in this respect in the spirit 
of Hamlet’s injunction to Horatio. 

“{If the private secretary be a 
woman, the needful alteration should 
be made throughout in the personal 
pronoun.| (Signed) H. Rem.” 


It was now Miss Reid’s turn 
to watch Clifford’s face as he read 
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the little essay, and she looked up 
at him with obvious anxiety. 

“ And, pray, who told you,” said 
he, smiling, yet with a shade of 
annoyance in the tone of his voice, 
“that I had a quick and fretful 
temper ?” 

“T had no one in particular in 
view,” she said, simply; “but I 
suppose all men, when their own 
masters, are more or less exacting 
and impatient.” 

“Indeed! and may I ask, where 
have you gained your deep experi- 
ence of our sex? I beg your par- 
don,” he continued, noticing a 
change in the expression of her 
face; “I had no business to put 
so impertinent a question. Well, I 
daresay you are right; although I am 
sure Simmonds, my housekeeper, 
will tell you I am never cross with 
her—indeed I think it is rather the 
other way. Well, now, having gone 
so far, Miss Reid, there is one thing 
I suppose I ought to ask, and that 
is for a personal reference.” 

Miss Reid looked distressed. 

“A certificate from your last 
employer would be the most satis- 
factory kind of testimonial,” he con- 
tinued, as she remained silent. 

“T have never been out in em- 
ployment before,” she said at last, 
and with evident hesitation; “at 
least, not in employment of this 
kind. I have had some experience 
in teaching.” 

“Well, then, a reference from 
your last situation would be suffi- 
cient.” 

“T think,” said Miss Reid, after 
a pause, and evading the proposi- 
tion, “I could obtain a reference 
which would be perfectly satisfac- 
tory, but there would be some little 
delay in procuring it. The gentle- 
man I should apply to is abroad.” 

But somehow Clifford did not 
relish the idea of delay, and, with- 
out answering her directly, he con- 
tinued— 
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“There is another point, too. 
You have forgotten to inquire what 
the salary of the appointment is to 
be.” 

“T thought you would mention 
this point in due course, sir.” 

“] propose to fix it at two hun- 
dred a-year. Don’t you think that 
enough?” he added, noticing a look 
of surprise on Miss Reid’s face. 

“Oh no, sir,” she replied ; “ quite 
the reverse. It is a great deal more 
than I expected.” 

“You should not say that,” said 
Clifford, smiling, and feeling that 
he had taken her at a disadvantage ; 
“you ought not to cheapen your- 
self in that way. They say that 
women are spoiling the market in 
every line of business by doing their 
work at such a low figure. You 
ought to have made a palaver about 
the rate. You see,” he added, in a 
bantering tone, “for all you are so 
clever, and such a judge of char- 
acter, there are some things on which 
you may get a hint with advantage. 
Well,” he continued, feeling a little 
uncomfortable as she made no reply, 
while the large eyes looked at him 
gravely without responding to the 
jest, “we must, I suppose, con- 
sider the matter as settled. Of 
course,” he added, feeling that he 
was committing himself rashly, “ it 
is understood that the engagement 

_is not made for the whole year, but 
only by the quarter. When shall 
you be able to take up your duties ? 
to-morrow ?” 

“T am very sorry, sir, but I am 
afraid I can hardly be free quite so 
soon as that. This is Thursday. 
Would it inconvenience you very 
much if I deferred coming till next 
Monday ?” 

It was arranged accordingly that 
Miss Reid should enter upon her 
duties on the Monday — Clifford, 
however, being sensible of a distinct 
feeling of disappointment that the 
beginning should be put off so long 
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—and the young lady rose to take 
her departure. She stopped as she 
was going out of the room, and said, 
“T am deeply grateful for your kind- 
ness in appointing me, sir; I trust 
to give you no cause to regret it.” 

“T am sure you will not,” replied 
Clifford, although he would have 
been puzzled to assign any specific 
grounds for his confidence. Then 
he added, “ By the way, you have 
not told me where you live ?” 

“T live some little way out of 
town,” she said; “ but I can get to 
and fro very easily.” 

“ And do you live alone?” 

“No, sir;” and then colouring, 
and with some hesitation, she added, 
“T live with my father.” And 


again Clifford felt a little disap- 
pointed. Matter-of-fact though the 
lady’s proceedings had been, there 
was an air of repressed feeling about 
her which had led him to look for 
an answer implying something more 
mysterious and romantic. 


No sooner was Clifford left alone 
than he began to think he had 
made a fool of himself. Here had 
he engaged this young woman, 
about whom he knew positively 
nothing, to occupy a confidential 
position involving a complete inroad 
into the privacy of his life. He 
would not have engaged any one of 
his own sex on such terms; and 
Miss Reid, who professed to wish 
that the matter should be put on a 
purely business footing, must de- 
spise him for being so soft. He 
dismissed, indeed, as soon as he 
thought of it, the idea that this 
might be the scheme of some de- 
signing woman to attach herself to 
him. Miss Reid had nothing of the 
siren about her, and to suppose that 
her matter-of-fact manner was as- 
sumed to cover an artful plan of this 
sort was evidently absurd. Differ- 
ence of sex was hardly to be re- 
garded as entering into the matter ; 
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and yet, as he recalled the pose of 
her figure while she was writing the 
essay, he could not but admit that 
there was nothing unfeminine about 
her. She was not at all the sort 
of person to associate with the idea 
of the championship of woman’s 
rights or the repeal of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. Still there 
was no doubt that he made a sen- 
sible inroad on the independence 
of his bachelor life, without appa- 
rently any corresponding advantage 
that could not have been equally 
obtained by choosing a secretary of 
his own sex; while the disadvan- 
tages were obvious. Indeed, the 
more he thought about it, the more 
awkward the matter seemed; and 
but that he had been so foolish as 
to let Miss Reid go without learn- 
ing her address, he would even now 
have written to cancel the bargain. 
But then, again, he was sensible of 
a somewhat strong desire, whether 
founded on a sentiment of romance 
or mere curiosity, to pursue the ad- 
venture. After all, he could always 
get rid of the private secretary at 
any time by paying a quarter’s 
salary. An excuse for putting an 
end to the engagement could no 
doubt be readily found, if—as he 
now, under the reaction of feeling 
set up by her departure, expected 
would prove to be the case—she 
should turn out to be incompetent, 
or the arrangement was found em- 
barrassing and inconvenient; and 
this would be a more dignified way 
of proceeding than to make such an 
admission of softness as would be 
implied in cancelling the engage- 
ment before it was entered on. 
But at any rate, some special ar- 
rangements must be made to meet 
the case ; and so reflecting, he rang 
for Mrs. Simmonds, his cook and 
housekeeper. 

“Simmonds, I have just en- 
gaged a private secretary. The 
spare room at the end of the pas- 
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sage will have to be turned into a 
sort of office.” 

“Very good, sir. The gentleman 
will sit there, I suppose, to do his 
writing.” 

“ Quite so. The fact is, however, 
the secretary is not exactly a gen- 
tleman. It will be a—a young lady 
—the young lady who called this 
morning with the other people.” 

“Indeed, sir!” said Simmonds, 
bridling up. 

“Yes. The young lady and her 
father are in reduced circumstances.” 
Simmonds appeared somewhat mol- 
lified at the word father, and he 
went on—‘“ some more furniture 
will be required for the room—a 
writing-table and so forth. I will 
see to that. The young lady will 
come from ten till four every day; 
and if she wants to send me any 
messages, and I should happen to 
be at home, she will ring, and you 
or Jane can bring them. She will 
communicate through you.” 

“T see, sir,” said Simmonds, now 
quite mollified. 

“Yes,” he continued, gathering 
confidence as he saw that Simmonds 
was not disposed to make difficulties, 
“you and Jane must look after her, 
and you must arrange to let her have 
some luncheon every day—a chop, or 
something of that sort, I suppose, or 
whatever young ladies are in the 
habit of eating. And, Simmonds,” 
he added, as she was leaving the 
room, “you need not tell anybody 
that the young lady is a secretary ; 
in fact, you need not say anything 
about it. There is no reason why 
anybody but you and Jane should 
ever see the young lady. If any one 
should happen to see her, you can 
say she is under an engagement to 
copy some writing; in fact, that is 
how the thing should be explained 
to Jane. It is quite usual nowadays 
to employ female hands on work of 
that sort; they do it so much 
cheaper than men.” 
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Then Clifford went out to get 
some furniture for the room, which 
was now almost bare, for he had 
not been long in occupancy of his 
flat. His purchases included a pe- 
destal writing-table with drawers, 
and chair to match, a couch, an 
easy-chair, a side-table with lock-up 
pigeon-holes above, a Lund’s copy- 
ing-press on a stand, and a couple 


On the following Monday morn- 
ing, precisely at ten o'clock, Clif- 
ford, who had just finished break- 
fast, heard the outer bell ring, to be 
answered by Simmonds; and pres- 
ently the sound of voices in the 
hall, and opening of doors, an- 
nounced that Miss Reid had ar- 
rived and taken possession of her 
room. Then he could hear the foot- 
steps of Simmonds returning to the 
kitchen, and all was still. 

Clifford’s chambers consisted of 
a flat on the second floor of the 
Alexandra Mansions. Access was 
obtained from the central staircase, 
common to all the sets of chambers, 
opening into the little hall, which 
ran through the centre of the block. 
Four rooms opened on the passage 
from the right side. The first—that 
nearest to the hall-door—was the one 
appropriated to the private secre- 


tary. Then came a small dressing- 


room communicating with it, which 
also was set apart for her use. 
Next to this was the dining-room, 
seldom used, Clifford usually din- 
ing at his Club. Last of all was 
the sitting-room, the largest of all 
—library and drawing-room com- 
bined—which he occupied through- 
out the day. These four rooms 
made up the side of the flat look- 
ing on to the street. On the left 
side of the passage was the door 
leading to the servants’ rooms and 
offices; then came the blank wall 
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of despatch-boxes opening with the 
same key. The arrangements com- 
pleted, he found himself looking 
forward with considerable impa- 
tience to Monday, constantly striv- 
ing to recall the exact features of 
his visitor, feeling amused as well 
as annoyed to find how indistinct 
was the impression they had left 
behind. 






which separated them from the 
passage; and lastly, his own bed- 
room, opposite to his sitting-room. 
The offices and his bedroom looked 
into a courtyard or well at the back, 
the sides of which were inlaid with 
white polished tiles to give light. 
Thus, between Clifford’s  sitting- 
room and that occupied by his sec- 
retary, two other rooms intervened, 
cutting off all sound from each other 
of what the occupants were doing. 
Miss Reid found her day’s work 
ready prepared for her, in the form 
of a number of letters needing re- 
plies. Clifford had answered none 
since Thursday, and as his corre- 
spondence was a large one, there 
was a considerable accumulation. 
These letters had all been placed in 
one of the despatch-boxes on Miss 
Reid’s table, and on the top was laid 
a sealed envelope containing the key, 
and a memorandum of instructions. 
Upon each letter a few lines pre- 
scribing the mode of dealing with it 
had been written in red ink. But 
Miss Reid was to be careful to ob- 
serve the distinction between the 
words “draft” and “reply.” In 
the one case she was to prepare a 
draft, of the proposed reply, and 
submit it to him for approval before 
making a fair copy for despatch: 
in the other case the reply might 
be written at once in the sense of 
the instructions; but in the first 
instance these replies also were to 
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be shown to him before being 
posted, until he was satisfied that 
the private secretary had got into 
the way of expressing herself ex- 
actly as he wished. All letters 
were to be written in copying-ink, 
and impressions taken in the Lund’s 
copying-books provided for the pur- 
pose with the accompanying press. 
These books were to be indexed 
from day to day, so that the corre- 
spondence could at once be traced. 
As soon as the letters for the day 
were ready for signature and de- 
spatch, and the other draft letters 
prepared for approval, they could be 
sent in to him in one of the boxes. 
So ran the instructions, which 
also provided for recording and reg- 
istering the letters received. There 
being, as we have said, a consider- 
able accumulation of papers await 
ing the secretary, and as no doubt 
she would take some little time in 
settling down to work, Clifford 
was not surprised that the young 
lady did not seek for or send to 
him at once; but as the morning 
wore on, and she made no sign, he 
began to get fidgety and impatient. 
Probably she would be puzzled how 
to set to work ; but was it pride, or 
diffidence, or modesty that kept her 
from coming or sending to him for 
instructions? Hardly the latter 
condition, to judge from her bold- 
ness on Thursday. Could it be 
that she found no difficulty in deal- 
ing with the papers, and was going 
to knock off the whole job at a sit- 
ting? He would have liked to see 
what she was doing; but there 
would be an awkwardness in going 
to her room now, as he had not done 
so on her first arrival. That would 
have been the proper time for a yjisit : 
his own stupidity was to blame for 
the misadventure. But really it 
seemed as if the notion of her being 
there at all was a delusion of the 
fancy, so still was the house. Yet 
no! For at one o’clock a movement 





could be heard in the passage, and 
the jingle of plates and glasses. Miss 
Reid’s luncheon is being taken into 
her room, according to orders. Then 
all is silence again. Soon afterwards 
Clifford took his hat and went out 
for a walk, pausing for a moment 
before the door of Miss Reid’s room, 
—but only for a moment: it would 
not do to appear to be listening. 
All seemed quiet within; and he 
went off with an amused sense of 
the drollness of the situation,—a 
young lady in his employ, shut up 
in his house, whom he has not yet 
ventured to see,—feeling also, more 
strongly than ever, that he had 
done a very foolish thing in making 
the engagement. A private secre- 
tary who was not on confidential 
terms with his or her employer, and 
who could not come in and out 
freely, and did nothing but copy 
letters, was not likely to be of 
much use. He might as well have 
given out his correspondence to be 
done at a law-stationer’s by con- 
tract. 

About three o’clock he came 
home again. The house presented 
the same still aspect as before. He 
had expected to find a returned de- 
spatch-box awaiting him ; but there 
was nothing on the table’ except 
some more letters. He took up a 
book and tried to read, but found 
it impossible to fix his attention ; 
and at last, after waiting some time 
longer, he got up and went to Miss 
Reid’s room. He hesitated a little 
before knocking, and then doing so, 
entered the room without waiting 
for a reply. 

Miss Reid was seated at the 
writing-table, the surface of which 
was covered with papers. One 
despatch-box was on the table; the 
other, with open lid, on the floor. 
The aspect of the room and its 
occupant was thoroughly business- 
like. Clifford had just time to 
notice that Miss Reid was differ- 
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ently dressed from when he had 
first seen her. Her cloak was fold- 
ed up and placed on a chair with 
her hat—evidently a new one— 
resting on it. Her dress, although 
quite plain and of dark material, 
was well made, and covered a slight, 
slim figure. Neat cuffs and collar 
set off the slender hands and neck 
better than did the dingy cloak in 
which he had first seen her. “It 
is odd,” he said to himself, “ that 
I should not have thought her 
pretty ; and what beautiful hair she 
has, if it is all her own.” 

Miss Reid rose and bowed. Clif- 
ford bowed in return; and then, 
after a little hesitation, advanced 
and offered his hand. 

Somehow he felt a little shy, and 
was certainly the least self-possessed 
of the two. “I hope you find your- 
self pretty comfortable,” he said at 
last; “Mrs. Simmonds has looked 
after you, I hope, and sent you 
some Juncheon ?” 

He knew this had been done, 
and what the luncheon was com- 
posed of, for he had ordered it him- 
self; but he wanted something to 
say. 

Miss Reid replied that she was 
most comfortable, and that Mrs. Sim- 
monds had taken every care of her. 

“And have you got all you want 
in the way of stationery and so 
forth ?” 

“Everything, thank you, sir, is 
most complete; I only hope I may 
be able to do justice to all the pre- 
parations which have been made.” 

“But the position of this table 
is a little perplexing, I see,” he ob- 
served again, for want of something 
to say; “the light comes on it at 
the wrong side. How stupid of me 
not to think of that! Let me turn 
it round the other way. Perhaps 
you would kindly help,—it is rather 
heavy. There, that will do;” and 
the two, by their united efforts, 
slued the table round, while Clif- 





ford hastened to move the chair to 
the other side, also the box which 
was on the floor. 

“Pray do not trouble yourself, 
sir,” said Miss Reid, as he stooped 
to pick up the box. She stooped 
at the same time, and their heads 
came in contact. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Clif- 
ford, rubbing his head; “that was 
confoundedly stupid of me. I hope 
you are not much hurt?” 

“Not more than you are, sir, I 
believe,” she replied, without show- 
ing any sign of pain. 

‘* Women bear pain better than 
men,” said Clifford, stopping the 
rubbing, and letting his hand fall. 

“Some women,” said Miss Reid. 

So she is a flatterer, thought 
Clifford; she wants to pretend to 
crack up men. Then bethinking 
him that possibly Simmonds might 
be listening in the passage, he added 
aloud, “ But how does your work 
get on?” 

“ Pretty well, thank you, sir—at 
least I hope so for a beginning : but 
there are several points on which I 
want instructions; I have made a 
note of them here.” 

“Well, let me first see those 
letters that you have disposed of. 
Won’t you sit down?’ he con- 
tinued, taking up the papers and 
sitting down himself in the writing- 
chair at the table, while motioning 
to her to take another. 

“Thank you, sir, but I would 
rather stand, if you please; I have 
been sitting all the morning.” Ac- 
cordingly, Miss Reid stood by his 
side while Clifford went through 
all the papers which she had pre- 
pared for him. 

The work was very well done so 
far as it went, although there was 
not very much of it. In one or 
two cases, indeed, the secretary had 
not quite understood the orders on 
which her letter was to be written ; 
but in every case the draft was well 
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expressed and precise : and Clifford, 
who prided himself on his business- 
like habits, found with pleasure 
that his secretary had not over- 
estimated her powers. The letters 
were not quite as he would have 
written them himself ; but he would 
not, by altering them, give her the 
trouble of writing them again. 

“ But now as to taking copies,” 
said Clifford, rising ; “do you know 
how to manage a Lund’s press?” 

“T am afraid not, sir; but I hope 
to learn the method very quickly. 
Perhaps Mrs. Simmonds could show 
me ?” 

“Mrs. Simmonds be—she knows 
as much about copying letters as 
she does about playing the piano. 
By the way, you have not told me 
whether music is among your ac- 
complishments ?” 

“T play a little,” said Miss Reid, 
simply; “but about the way of 
using the copying-press?” 

“You do it in this way,” said 
Clifford, a little nettled at being 
brought back to business, moving 
to the side-table on which stood the 
press. “ You first wet the paper of 
the book thoroughly with the brush 
—so ; then you put it in the press to 
dry it partially against the blotter 
—so; and then you take the book 
out and place the letter between 
the damp leaves, and return the 
book to the press to take the im- 
pression—so. The whole art con- 
sists in judging of the degree of 
dampness to be left in the paper, 
and the length of time the letter 
should be kept in the press. If 
you overdo it, the letter comes out 
as if it had been written on blotting- 
paper. I can’t bear to get a letter 
myself copied in this careless way, 
and I should like still less to send 
one out so. This letter that we 
are now taking the impression of 
was written about three hours ago, 
so I am keeping it rather long in 
the press. See now,” he continued, 
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drawing the book out, “we. have 
got a perfect facsimile impression, 
and yet no one could tell that the 
original had ever been in the press, 
That is the point to aim at. Some 
people are greatly offended if you 
take press copies of the letters you 
send them. However important the 
subject may be, they like the fiction 
to be kept up that the letter has 
not been copied, although they 
know that the thing must have 
been done in some form. Now, 
suppose you try your hand at it. 
Yes, the press is a little stiff,” he 
continued, as he watched his secre- 
tary in vain trying to press down 
the levers with all the force of her 
slender fingers, while he could not 
but notice the graceful motion of 
her figure as she bent over the 
table. “Let me help you;” and 
so saying, he applied his own 
hands to the levers. In pressing 
these he pressed her hands too, 
which were on them, and she with- 
drew them quickly, stepping back 
a pace at the same time. “How 
clumsy I am!” he cried; “I am 
afraid I must have hurt you again.” 

“You did, a little;”’ and he 
thought he could detect, from the 
tone of her voice, that she did 
think him clumsy, but was not at 
liberty to find fault with her em- 
ployer. So he reverted to business. 
“ Now you have left the letter long 
enough,” he exclaimed, retreating 
from the table to make room for 
her—* ont with it quickly! Yes, 
that is a fairly good impression, 
but there is still the mark of the 
beast on it. You have kept the 
paper a trifle too long in the press; 
but you will soon be able to work 
the machine properly. You are 
evidently quick at learning.” 

Miss Reid bowed. Clifford 
could hardly tell whether or not 
she was pleased at his praise. He 
continued, “But now the next 
thing is to post these letters; let 
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me help you,’—and the two were 
employed for a few minutes in fold- 
ing and putting into their envelopes 
the letters which Miss Reid had 
written. “Now for the stamps,” 
said Clifford : “ but stay, I have given 
you nostamps,” and he went back to 
his room, and presently returned 
with a sheet of them. 

The stamps were soon applied, 
and Miss Reid stood waiting, as if 
she expected him to leave the room. 
Clifford broke the silence— 

“T suppose you feel tired after 
your day’s work ?” 

“Oh dear no, sir; I will set to 
work at once, and finish what has still 
to be done, if you will kindly look 
through these drafts and instruct 
me on the doubtful points.” 

“ But you would not get through 
all those letters by night. There is 
no immediate hurry about them; 
you have done quite enough for a 
beginning,— besides, I feel idle my- 
self? Better give over for to-day, 
and take them up to-morrow.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Miss Reid 
simply, and proceeded to lock up 
the papers in one of the despatch- 
boxes. Then she moved towards 
the chair on which her hat and 
cloak were lying, and transferring 
the former on to the table, took up 
the cloak as if to put it on. 

“Allow me to help you,” said 
Clifford, gallantly. 

“Thank you, sir,” again replied 
the young lady, “but I am accus- 
tomed to manage for myself.’”” She 
spoke in a repellent way, and Clif- 
ford stopped short, feeling rather 
sheepish. After a pause he said, 
“Miss Reid, I have a suggestion to 
make,” 

Miss Reid laid down the cloak, 
and making a little bow, stood wait- 
ing for the communication. 

“Tt has occurred to me,” he ob- 
served with some little hesitation, 
“that perhaps you might find it a 










convenience to take an advance of 
salary.” 

“Thank you, sir, but I think I 
would rather be paid in the regular 
way—that is, after it is due.” Miss 
Reid spoke simply, but again in a 
cold, repellent way. 

“T daresay you will think me an 
unbusinesslike creature to make the 
proposal,” he replied, feeling awk- 
ward, “but the fact is, I have no- 
ticed,” looking significantly at her 
dress, “that you appear to have 
been put to some expense, and I 
thought that a little ready money 
might be a convenience. It would bea 
pity that you should incur debt just at 
the beginning of your engagement.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to make 
the proposal, sir, but 1 was not quite 
without money when I first called, 
although I did not feel justified in 
spending it until I was sure of an 
engagement. You must not think 
me extravagant, but I thought it 
was only proper to make myself 
a little smart. Every woman likes 
to be decently dressed,” she contin- 
ued with a smile, as if anxious to 
remove any ill impression; and it 
seemed to Clifford that she now for 
the first time spoke like a woman, 
rather than a machine which he had 
bought. And his feelings now went 
off on the other tack. “Confound 
it,” he thought, “she is setting her 
cap at me.” The circumstances of 
his past life had made Clifford 
somewhat suspicious, and now it 
flashed across him that he had been 
altogether too simple and slow of 
taking an obvious hint. This de- 
mure and matter-of-fact manner 
was no doubt merely assumed. A 
young lady who could so far go out 
of her way as she had gone already, 
would surely be ready to go a lit- 
tle further on small encouragement. 
And the feeling now rising up- 
permost within him was of some- 
thing more than the curiosity and 
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expectation which her appointment 
had first created. She looked al- 
most arch, and certainly winning, 
as she stood before him, ready to 
leave the room, yet waiting by the 
door, an altogether different person 
from the anxious applicant of last 
Thursday. Clifford knew little 
about women, and his general feel- 
ing towards them was of chivalrous 
respect, his manner towards them 
shy; still the suspicion now came 
uppermost that it might be merely 
his own awkwardness and slowness 
of apprehension which was at fault, 
in failing to apprehend the motives 
of his visitor, and that probably 
she was holding him cheap because 
the affair had not already advanced 
another stage. Something there 
was of disappointment in his mind 
that this interesting young creature 
should be found to come below the 
high standard by which he had 
measured her at first; but to this 
succeeded a sudden desire to push 
the adventure, if such it was to be, 
to the end. 

He advanced to wish her good 
day, and held out his hand. The 
young lady responding, gave him 
her own, making him a little curt- 
sey—whether of coquetry or respect, 
he could not say. 

“Tell me,” he said, still holding 
her hand, “do you think you shall 
be satisfied with your engagement ?” 

“Tt is rather whether you will be 
satisfied, sir. I daresay you have 
hardly had time to make up your 
mind on that point,”—she said this 
looking him frankly in the face, and 
with a smile which he thought very 
winning. Her features when in re- 
pose had not struck him as beauti- 
ful; it was their mobility, and the 
play of expression in her face, which 
made its charm. 


“Ts she laughing at me for my 
simplicity,” he thought, “ or is she 
simple and honest herself?’ And 
he continued, rather awkwardly, still 
holding her hand— 

“Who? I? Oh yes, I am very 
well satisfied with my bargain. [ 
think I ought to be, ought I not ?” 
he added, with an air of would be 
gallantry. “I shall be satisfied 
enough, you may be sure, if you 
don’t repent of it,—eh ?” 

As he spoke, he felt there was 
more in his manner than his words, 

“You will never give me cause 
to repent of it, I am sure,” she re- 
plied, withdrawing her hand; and 
making him another bow, she opened 
the door and passed out, leaving 
him standing in the room, blushing 
with shame, although even then 
uncertain of the exact meaning to 
be attached to her words, and 
whether she had understood what 
he had intended to convey by his. 
After all, he had not said much; 
but his looks, he thought, could 
hardly be misunderstood. Yet there 
was nothing either of encourage- 
ment or indignation in her manner. 
“ Well,” he thought, “if she is as 
pure-minded as she appears to be, I 
am a mean rascal for trying to take 
advantage of my position.” And he 
determined to put the ideas which 
had possessed him for the moment 
altogether on one side. In future, 
and always, his relations with his 
private secretary should be main- 
tained on a strictly business foot- 
ing. There should be no question 
of gallantry, or even politeness, be- 
yond what would be shown to one 
of his own sex employed in this 
capacity. After all, a deal of trouble 
would be saved by adopting this 
line, as he had intended doing from 
the first. 
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Accordingly, when next morning 
Miss Reid arrived, as before, pre- 
cisely at ten o'clock, Clifford again 
made no sign; and the two occu- 
pied their respective rooms with- 
out, at first, any communication 
passing between them. The secre- 
tary, indeed, would be abundantly 
occupied with the business left 
over from the previous day; and 
it was nearly noon before he had 
made the necessary annotations on 
the post of the morning. Then he 
would have liked to take the 
bundle of papers into her room, 
but restrained himself. He would 
give her no further opportunity for 
supposing that he desired to estab- 
lish their relations on a footing of 
gallantry. He would be nothing 
henceforth but the matter - of - fact 
master. For another thing, he 
must complete his disarmament of 
any suspicions that might be still 
harboured by Simmonds on the 
subject, and the expression of 
which, on her part, would be sub- 
versive of all domestic comfort; 
although Simmonds, who knew 
more of her master and his ways 
than most people, would probably 
not be difficult to satisfy on that 
score. 

In fulfilment of this determina- 
tion, therefore, instead of taking in 
the papers himself, he put them in 
a box, and ringing for Jane, the 
maid, told her to carry it to Miss 
Reid. This was the first step to- 
wards opening that form of com- 
munication. Soon Miss_ Reid’s 
bell could be heard, and Jane 
brought him a return box, contain- 
ing some draft letters for approv- 
al, and some queries upon others 
for further explanation and instruc- 
tion,—the work, in fact, which had 
been prepared the previous day. 
Clifford noticed with satisfaction 
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that the drafts were far from suit- 
able in form. No margin was left 
of blank paper for his emendations, 
and some of her writing was crossed. 
In truth, he was in a more critical 
mood now than yesterday. “She 
is not perfection, after all,” he 
thought; “here is something to 
take hold of.” So he slashed the 
drafts about freely, and wrote on a 
slip of paper that all drafts should 
in future be written in half-margin, 
on one side only, and with plenty 
of space between the lines for ad- 
ditions and alterations, and then 
returned the box by the same 
agency. Again he noted, by the 
sound permeating the flat, that 
Miss Reid’s luncheon was being 
taken in to her: he then went out 
as before for his usual walk. 

He did not return home till after 
four o’clock, when he found the de- 
spatch-box on his table, and all the 
mutilated drafts in it in one bundle, 
with fresh ones neatly rewritten, 
embodying all his alterations, in 
another. Taking them up he went 
to Miss Reid’s room, and knocking 
at the door, entered. Miss Reid 
rose as before, and bowing, waited 
for him to speak. 

“These revised drafts are all very 
nice and proper,” he said; “ but 
why be at the trouble of writing 
them a second time ?” 

“ Tt was no trouble, sir.” 

“No; but then you have lost so 
much time over them. You might 
have been preparing the fair copies 
for despatch instead.” 

“TI thought you would like the 
originals to be neat and — for 
record. The first drafts looked so 
untidy after all those corrections.” 

“Yes, but I don’t like to see time 
wasted. Why have two originals? 
The fair copy is to be done in 
copying-ink, and put through the 
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ress ; so that in any case you will 
fees a copy in the book, won’t 
you? As it is, you have lost a 
day’s post.” Clifford spoke tartly, 
as if he were vexed. This time, at 
any rate, there should be no ques- 
tion of the relations between em- 
ployer and employed. 

“T am very sorry,” said Miss 
Reid, mournfully ; “I quite under- 
stand now. It was very stupid of 
me, but I did it for the best.” She 
looked so dejected that Clifford 
hastened to reassure her, finding 
it impossible to preserve his first 
manner. 

“Well, there is not much harm 
done; I daresay you will soon get 
into the way of the thing.” 

“T will do my best, sir, you may 
be sure; and if you do not mind 
being at the trouble of having 
these letters posted, by - and- by, 
they shall all be ready for you by 
to-night.” 

“ Oh no, there is no need for that ; 


I don’t want you to work at them 
over-hours: a day more or less will 
not matter much.” 

“T would rather get them done 
this evening, if you please, sir, and 


then I shall be ready for to- 
morrow’s work: it will be a pity 
to begin by accumulating arrears. 
But if you will have a little pa- 
tience with me, I hope I shall soon 
be able to give you satisfaction.” 
And so it was settled accordingly. 
And Miss Reid sat down and be- 
gan writing as if the matter were 
settled; and leaving her room, 
Clifford called to Simmonds to tell 
her that Miss Reid’s work would 
probably detain her till late that 
evening; she was to be sure and 
take in tea to her at five o’clock. 
So saying, he left the house, and 
dining as usual at his Club, did 
not return till late. Then he found 
all the letters in the dispatch-box 
awaiting his signature, and taking 
them out he posted them himself, 
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before he went to bed, in the near- 
est pillar-post. 

he next day began in the same 
way as the two preceding ones, 
The private secretary arrived at ten 
o'clock to a minute, and Clifford 
sent her the day’s work as before 
in the despatch-box, by the hand 
of Jane, and went out as usual for 
his walk, returning in the after- 
noon. Then Jane brought him 
back a box full of papers,—letters 
newly written according to orders, 
for approval before dispatch; and 
drafts of others, this time writ- 
ten in half-margin, with the lines 
well spaced out; while there was 
also a memorandum of cases on 
which further instructions were de- 
sired, With all these Clifford dealt 
in order. He altered the drafts 
freely, for he was very precise and 
methodical in correspondence, and 
his secretary had not yet caught 
the mode of expression which suited 
him. He even altered some of the 
letters she had written, although 
they were quite unimportant—ac- 
knowledgments of letters or pam- 
phlets received, and so forth— 
which involved that they should 
be written a second time. Lastly, 
he replied to the secretary’s quer- 
ies, which had been drawn up on 
half-margin, writing his orders or 
explanation against each. It would 
have been simpler and shorter to 
go and talk the matter over with 
her, but he abstained from doing 
so. What had passed between 
them on the first day still rankled 
in his mind: it would have needed 
an effort which, being naturally 
indolent, he was averse from mak- 
ing, to place their relations on a 
friendly footing, or even one of 
mutual courtesy, without going into 
explanations, or evoking something 
in the way of a scene which would 
have been equally embarrassing. 
“She prefers the relation of master 
and servant,” he thought; “so let 
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it be. After all, it would probably 
turn out that her society was not 
- worth cultivating. Well educated as 
she is, I don’t suppose she is quite 
a lady; at any rate, it will save a 
great deal of trouble if our connec- 
tion is maintained on a purely busi- 
ness footing.” And still thrusting 
on one side, without allowing him- 
self to dwell on it, the feeling of 
romance which had possessed him 
on the first prospect of the addition 
of this new inmate to his house- 
hold, he resolutely associated her 
in his mind with the unsentimental 
appearance she presented on the 
day of her first visit, with her 
shabby boots and rusty cloak. 

So now having replied to the dif- 
ferent queries, he added a remark on 
the bottom of the paper: “ Miss 
Reid is requested not to extend her 
day’s work beyond five o’clock, un- 
less specially instructed to do so. 
Any matters undisposed of by that 
hour are to be taken up and dealt 
with on the following day. There 
will be no loss of time in the long- 
run by keeping regular hours ;”— 
and rang for Jane to take the 
box back. 

The succeeding days were passed 
in precisely the same way, Clifford 
not allowing himself to dwell on 
the sense of disappointment he was 
conscious of feeling that matters 
should have fallen into this groove, 
albeit it was entirely of his own 
making. But one result was satisfac- 
tory. Mrs. Simmonds and Jane, who 
were probably somewhat exercised 
at first by Miss Reid’s engagement, 
now took no more thought about 
her coming and going than of the 
tradesmen’s calls. And Clifford, 
pursuing the method of doing busi- 
ness adopted from the first, noticed 
with pleasure the quickness with 
which the secretary had fallen into 
his ways, and had caught his style 
of expression. Each day the emen- 
dations and corrections of her work 
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became fewer. “She is certainly 
very intelligent,” he thought; “ she 
seems to know exactly what I want 
to say, and how to say it.” As 
one result of this aptitude, his own 
share of the business became rap- 
idly lighter, and he found himself 
daily enjoying more and more 
leisure for his books. 

During this time he never even 
saw his secretary, although con- 
stantly dwelling on her features, 
and trying to recall them. He be- 
gan to feel the absurdity of the 
thing. Miss Reid might just as 
well do her work at home, and 
save him the embarrassment of her 
presence in the chambers. Still, 
although it would often have been 
simpler, and saved time, to give his 
instructions personally, he perse- 
vered in his system. “ Let her come 
to me,” he thought; “if we are to 
be master and servant, the servant 
may as well seek the master as the 
master the servant.” 

But Miss Reid did not come to 
him. At last, one day, he had occa- 
sion to refer to the letter-books which 
were in her room, and this excuse 
for going there satisfied his pride 
and his scruples. “ Pray, keep your 
seat,” he said, as she rose on his 
entrance; “I merely want to refer 
to the letter-books,”’—and he. went 
straight to the side-table in the 
drawer of which they were kept, 
while Miss Reid resumed her seat 
and her writing. 

“You are getting on famously,” 
he said presently, looking round 
the orderly room; “you find the 
work all plain and straightforward 
now, I think.” Then he added, 
holding up the book which he had 
been consulting, “These indexes 
are rather too full.” 

“Tam sorry, sir——’ 

“There is nothing to be sorry 
about,” he said, smiling good-na- 
turedly ; “Rome was not built in 
a day. You are doing very well. 

2P 
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But an index is not an index if 
= tell the whole story over again. 

revity is the thing to study in 
an index. In fact, it may be studied 
with advantage in all correspond- 
ence. The tendency to be a little 
diffuse is the only fault I have to 
find in your writing.” 

“Thank you, sir, for mention- 
ing it. I will endeavour to be 
more brief in future.” 

“T see you have got your papers 
in good order,” he continued, tak- 
ing up the different bundles, one 
by one, in the pigeon-holes of 
the cabinet ;—*“ but what is this ?” 

“Those,” said Miss Reid, rising 
and coming towards him, to see 
which packet he referred to, “are 
your instructions on my queries.” 

“ But what is the good of keep- 
ing these? They were needed only 


in the days of your apprenticeship.” 

“They might be useful for my 
—if at any time you had occasion 
to employ another secretary.” 


Clifford looked at the speaker to 
see if her words contained any 
special meaning ; but her face be- 
trayed no expression of the sort 
as she added, with a slight smile, 
“ Of course, I have no wish to anti- 
cipate evil; still, in matters of 
business, one is bound to consider 
the interest of one’s employer, and 
I should be sorry if you had to 
go through the same trouble a 
second time, in teaching——” 

“Your successor? That is very 
disinterested of you,” said Clifford, 
sarcastically. 

“Not at all, sir,” she replied, 
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simply ; “it appears no more than 
my duty to suggest it.” 

“What is the girl really think- 
ing about, I wonder?” was his 
mental rejoinder. Nor was the 
doubt made plainer when she add- 
ed, “This reminds me that there 
is one suggestion I ought to 
make.” 

** And what is that, pray ?” 

“ Merely that it might be better 
if my name appeared on the record 
somewhat differently: It might be 
misunderstood if ‘ Miss Reid’ ap- 
peared on the papers.” 

“Oh! So you think there is 
room for misunderstanding? So 
you propose that I should dub you 
Mr. Reid? I have you there, you 
little humbug,” he added to him- 
self. 

“T would suggest that you should 
put simply ‘ H. Reid.’ ” 

“T thought you were going to 
say simply—‘ Reid.’ Very good, H. 
Reid ; perhaps it will be as well. 
Is it allowable to ask of H. Reid,” 
he added, as he moved towards the 
door, “if the H. stands for Helen, 
or Harriet, or Hannah ?” 

“‘ My name is Hilda, sir.” 

“ Your mother’s name ?” 

“No; I was called after my 
aunt, my mother’s only sister.” 

“Is your mother alive ?” 

“No, sir; I lost my mother about 
two years ago. I am living with 
my father.” 

Clifford, as he went back to his 
room, remembered that Miss Reid 
had always been dressed in half 
mourning. 
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ARMY REFORM. 


Tue new Secretary of State for 
War has announced the intention 
of dealing with the various army 
questions still unsettled. As re- 
ards organisation, what has been 
called Lord Cardwell’s scheme has 
so far proved a failure, not through 
any inherent defects, but from the 
attempt of the Government of the 
day to carry on wars without ask- 
ing Parliament for the sinews of 
war. The Government has for the 
last three years been playing this 
game of false economy, and our 
military organisation has in con- 
sequence been subjected to a strain 
which it never was intended to 
bear, and under which it was in- 
evitable that it would break down. 

When the Liberals succeeded to 
office, the condition of the army 
loudly called for immediate remedy. 
The report of Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee supplied all the necessary 
data, and among Mr. Gladstone’s 
lieutenants were several men of 
great ability, who, having been at 
the War Office during the incep- 
tion of the present organisation, 
were thoroughly versed in all the 
details. Either Lord Cardwell, 
Lord Northbrook, or Lord Lans- 
downe would have been ready to 
deal with the subject to the best 
possible advantage. But to employ 
them on the work was too obvious 
a measure for the system of “ How 
not to do it.” It is understood 
that Lord Cardwell’s health at the 
time prevented his taking office. 
Lord Northbrook was sent to the Ad- 
miralty, where he found himself at 
first very appropriately at sea. Lord 
Lansdowne went to the India Office, 
of which he had no previous ex- 
perience. And Mr. Childers, dis- 
qualified for the Admiralty by his 
knowledge of naval matters, under- 


took to regenerate the army. The 
consequence of this shuffling of the 
official pack is that, at a time when 
the army is in extremis, Mr. Chil- 
ders requires nine months for ges- 
tation before delivering himself of 
the remedial measures so urgently 
required—a wise delay, no doubt, in 
view of his ignorance of the special 
work confided to him; but in that 
case, what becomes of the somewhat 
arrogant pretension that “a states- 
man”—save the mark, how many 
of the class are there /—can take up 
any new department as profitably 
as if he had served an apprentice- 
ship to it? 

When Mr. Childers does declare 
himself, it is almost certain it will 
be in the same sense as that in 
which Colonel Stanley would have 
dealt with the subject in the spring 
of the present year, but for the 
general election; and nine months 
will have been lost, during which 
the crisis has been aggravated by 
fresh Indian troubles, and may be 
further intensified by events in 
Eastern Europe. 

In anticipation of the remedies 
Mr. Childers may propose, it is de- 
sirable the public should appreciate 
the causes of the so-called “ break- 
down” of the existing organisation. 

The primary cause is that the 
country carried on two difficult 
wars at the same time, with all the 
establishments on a peace footing. 

The subsidiary causes are as fol- 
lows :— 

The present system was based on 
the principle that during peace the 
number of battalions at home should 
balance the number abroad; and 
that if war should necessitate the 
despatch of any of the home bat- 
talions, the balance should be re- 
dressed by a pro tanto increase of 
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the number of men at the depots. 
Yet, owing to the demands of war, 
the home force was reduced by fif- 
teen battalions, without any com- 
pensating increase to the number of 
men remaining at home. 

The consequence was, that where- 
as in ordinary times each battalion 
abroad depended for its yearly 
drafts on its depot numbering 90 
men, assisted by its home _bat- 
talion, numbering five, six, seven, 
or eight hundred men. When 15 
battalions were sent abroad, these, 
together with their 15 linked bat- 
talions previously abroad, or 30 
battalions in all, had to look for 
their yearly drafts to 15 depots 
alone, numbering in the aggregate 
1350 men. To enable these depots 
to meet the demand, each should 
have been raised from 90 to at 
least 400—that is to say, the 
15 depots in the aggregate should 
have been raised from 1350 
to 6000. The consequence of ne- 
glecting this obvious measure, 
which formed an _ indispensable 
feature of Lord Cardwell’s scheme, 
was, that the drafts of seasoned men 
required to be sent in the following 
year to the 30 battalions concerned 
were not forthcoming from the de- 
pots, and had therefore to be sup- 
plied by volunteers from the bat- 
talions remaining at home, to their 
great detriment. 

The increase of the depots here 
referred to, though indispensable 
in view of the requirements of the 
future, could not obviously meet 
the demand for seasoned soldiers 
to complete the battalions going 
on service. A battalion at peace 
strength can only be raised to war 
strength either by completing its 
numbers from the Reserve, or by 
volunteers from other battalions ; 
there is absolutely no other method, 
because a battalion going into the 
field must be composed of soldiers 
having a service of one year and an 
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age of twenty years as the mini- 
mum ; and the depots on a sudden 
call are unable to supply men pos- 
sessing these qualifications. But 
as it would be highly impolitic to 
employ the Reserve men compul- 
sorily for every war requiring a 
few battalions to be placed in the 
field, “volunteering” must be re- 
sorted to. 

The late abuse of volunteering 
has been rather unreasonably em- 
ployed as an argument against a 
practice which, within restricted 
limits, constitutes a desirable and 
convenient assistance to the adju- 
tant-general in an emergency. But 
the extent to which this expedient 
should be resorted to should be re- 
duced to a minimum by always 
maintaining a certain number of 
battalions at war strength. 

Consequently the present system 
was based on the condition that 
the battalions at home should be 
maintained at a certain minimum 
strength. The numbers were fixed 
both with a view to provide at an 
early period an adequate Reserve, 
without which “short service” is 
a mockery, and also as the only 
means of maintaining in readiness 
for the small wars, in which Eng- 
land is so frequently involved, a cer- 
tain number of battalions at high 
strength. 

Yet the number of men on which 
Lord Cardwell’s scheme was based, 
and which were approved by Par- 
liament, were voted only for one 
year. In the very next year there- 
after the numbers were reduced by 
more than 7000 men, by the very 
Government that had established 
the system; and since. then the 
numbers actually voted have made 
it inevitable that the battalions first 
for service have been composed 
nearly one-half of boys under eight 
months’ service. 

The causes above enumerated 
were entirely due to the political, 
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not to the military, administration 
of the army. As a commentary, the 
following remarks from Napier’s 
‘Peninsular War’ are so applicable, 
that we here reproduce them :— 


‘‘ War tries the strength of the mili- 
tary framework; it is in peace that 
the framework itself must be formed, 
otherwise barbarians would be the 
leading soldiers of the world. The 
slightest movement in war requires a 
great effort, and is attended by many 
vexations which the general feels 
acutely and unceasingly; but the po- 
litician, believing in no difficulties be- 
cause he finds none, neglects the sup- 
plies, charges disaster on the general, 
and covers his misdeeds with words. 

‘‘The want of transport had again 
obliged the Allies to draw the stores 
from Elvas; and hence here (Badajos), 
asat Ciudad Rodrigo, time was neces- 
sarily paid for by the loss of life; or 
rather the crimes of politicians were 
atoned for by the blood of the sol- 
diers. 

‘*Why were men thus sent to 
slaughter when the application of a 
just science would have rendered the 
operation comparatively easy? Be- 
cause the English ministers, so ready 
to plunge into war, were quite igno- 
rant of its exigencies; because the 
English people are warlike without 
being military, and under pretence of 
maintaining a liberty they do not pos- 
sess, Oppose in peace all useful mar- 
tial establishments.” 


In commenting on the foregoing 
quotations, a writer on army reform 
-in ‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ of April 
1871, remarks :— 

‘*More than thirty years have come 
and gone since these words were writ- 
ten, and it may well be questioned if 
the English people have become wiser 
in the interval. No one can accuse 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues of a 
frantic eagerness to plunge into war; 
and Sir W. Napier want probably 
have been satisfied with the measure 
of liberty to which the English people 
‘have attained ; but their opposition to 
martial establishments in peace tend- 
ing to increased estimates, is as strong 
now as when the historian wrote. 

‘‘The newspapers which, before 
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the Franco-German war, insisted 
on reduced military expenditure at 
all hazards, and which, under the 
alarm created by that war, urged on 
the Government the most extreme 
measures to remedy the mischief they 
had so large a share in creating, are 
now oscillating back again to the false 
sense of security which recent events 
had disturbed. 

‘While the war lasted, ballot for 
the militia was pronounced indispen- 
sable by the least impulsive of the 
English journals. Some of them even 
rejected that measure as not going 
far enough. The ‘ Spectator’ declar- 
ed ‘No ballot will be permitted; the 
whole population without exception 
must be subjected to the same train- 
ing.’ And the ‘Times’ enunciated 
the creed that ‘no reasons but those 
founded on false security, blindness 
to change, indolence or pure folly, 
can be given why every man should 
not have a certain amount of military 
training.’ 

‘* Had the war been prolonged even 
a few months, there is little doubt 
that ‘ conscription’ would have been 
forced by the apprehensions of the 
public on an unwilling Ministry. But 
the cooling-down process, dating 
from the conclusion of the armistice, 
has been very rapid indeed. We ma 
feel sure that the opinions enoun 
in the ‘Times’ on any given morning 
are those which have been prevalent 
for the preceding day or two 
in clubs, in railway-carriages, and 
among the mercantile community; 
and so early as the 26th January, just 
three days after the first hint of an 
armistice being probable, that jour- 
nal, sounding the inevitable note of 
reaction, painted a glowing picture 
of peaceful prospects in Europe and 
America, declared that we have 
already sufficient soldiers for all our 
wants, and concluded with a rha 
sody on the blessings of a general dis- 
armament. 

“Tt would almost appear as if 
popular institutions and an efficient 
army were incompatible. It is a sim- 
ple matter that Parliament, while the 
impression of last year’s events is still 
fresh, should vote fifteen millions for 
the military service of the year; but 
it is more easy to vote this sum than 
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to apply it profitably, or to induce 
the country to acquiesce in the con- 
tinuance of such an expenditure when 
danger no longer appears to threaten. 

‘** How then, under a popular form 
of government, can English Ministers 
be restrained from playing fast and 
loose with the lives of English sol- 
diers? The time, it is feared, is yet, 
distant when ‘statesmen’ of either 
party will prefer rather to sacrifice 
power than to imperil the honour and 
safety of the country in obedience to 
the ignorant cry of the masses. Mr. 
Mundella, as the representative of the 
working men, has already proclaimed 
the formula of their intelligent creed 
—‘No increase to the military esti- 
mates;’ and although the increase 
now proposed by the Government 
may be voted for the present year, 
what guarantee exists that in succeed- 
ing years the military charges shall 
not become ‘small by degrees, and 
beautifully less,’ to suit the taste of 
the constituencies?” 

Can it be denied that the fore- 
going remarks apply as forcibly to 
the different Governments of this 
country during the last ten years as 
at the time when they were written ? 
In this matter both parties are in 
fault. 

The unsatisfactory condition of 
our infantry battalions, which . oc- 
casioned the convening of Lord 
Airey’s Committee, was largely due 
to the action of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government in reducing the estab- 
lishments on the maintenance of 
which the success of their own 
scheme absolutely depended. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
chose to imperil our armies rather 
than run the risk of a hostile vote 
by asking Parliament for funds to 
meet the requirements of the wars 
with which we have been threatened, 
or in which we have been engaged, 
during the last three years; and, as 
a consequence, it was impossible to 
complete the battalions for service 
in South Africa with soldiers of 
proper age and service without de- 
stroying the infantry battalions re- 
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maining at home ; and after all, the 
Zulu battalions contained a large infu- 
sion of men under one year’s service. 
This method of conducting our 
affairs is simply childish. In abolish- 
ing “purchase,” and in establishing 
the short-service organization, Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government were satis- 
fied with making a flash before the 
public for effect; but they entirely 
neglected the measures which could 
alone give those “reforms” a fair 
chance of success. The question of 
promotion and retirements is one 
loudly calling for a definite and 
final settlement. And in connection 
therewith, under the pressure exer- 
cised by his “ honourable friend, the 
member for the Border burghs,” 
Mr. Childers has pledged himself to 
deal with “honorary colonelcies” 
and the redundant list of generals. 
Mr. Trevelyan is an aspiring poli- 
tician of considerable ability and 
promise, but, like other hot re- 
formers, he is somewhat too aggres- 
sive. We would suggest to that 
gentleman that Mr. Bright in this 
particular is a beacon for avoidance 
rather than an example for imita- 
tion; that a strong case is best sup- 
ported in moderate language; and 
that erroneous or distorted facts, 
stated in acrimonious and exagger- 
ated language, can only damage the 
cause they are intended to serve. 
Referring to Mr. Trevelyan’s 
speech in the House of Commons 
reported in the ‘Times’ of the 7th 
July, all that he says respecting the 
advantage to a country of possessing 
oung and active generals is indis- 
putable; but he goes much too fast 
when he asserts that the abolition of 
“purchase” provided a tabula rasa 
on which a “ perfectly new construc- 
tion of our army could be built.” 
“There never was such a chance,’ 
he says, “for a bold and great ad- 
ministrator ;’ meaning, of course, 
that Lord Cardwell neglected or was 
unable to avail himself of that chance. 
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There is nothing so sobering to 
an enthusiastic reformer as the 
responsibility of power. Lord Card- 
well was both a bold and strong 
administrator; and we venture to 
think that if Mr. Trevelyan had 
been in Lord Cardwell’s place in 
1871, he would have found greater 
difficulties in his way then as a 
creator than he finds now as a 
critic. 

According to that gentleman’s 
statement, there are in the British 
army 626 generals on the active 
list, and “the retired list of gener- 
als is one that no man can number.” 
Whereas, the number on the active 
list, by the June Army List, is 
475; and the retired list, “that no 
man can number,” contains 130— 
and these include generals of the 
Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, 
Royal Marines, and of the Indian 
establishment. He went on to 
say— 

‘‘ The country ought to know that 
while, with the help of India, it was 
paying three-quarters of a million of 
money to maintain a perfect army of 
gam, when there was duty to be 

one in India of the nature that fell 
to the lot of a general, proper men 
were not to be found on this endless 
roll; but thirty-four officers of a lower 
grade had to be selected, and their 
pay raised, in order to fulfil the du- 
ties to which this list of generals as 
now constituted was, by the confes- 
‘sion of the War Office and the Horse 
Guards, unequal.” 


The above is both offensive and 
incorrect. Either Mr. Trevelyan 
has failed to master his special sub- 
ject, even in the ten years that have 
elapsed since he first took up the 
réle of army reformer, or he is un- 
candid and unfair in his treatment 
of it. 

If he did not know, he ought to 
have known, that of the “ three- 
quarters of a million of money to 
maintain a perfect army of generals,” 
about one-third was due to pay and 
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pensions of generals on the old 
Indian establishment,—due, that 
is, to the remnant of an obsolete 
system that was dying out, and 
that admitted of no remedy. 

Again, Mr. Trevelyan knew, or 
ought to have known, that the 
selection of officers of a lower 
grade to fulfil the duties of gener- 
als, was a measure adopted solely 
in order to effect the small savin 
in each case between the pay onl 
allowances of a brigadier and those 
of a major-general,—not because 
the list of generals was unable to 
supply men competent for their 
duties. 

Again, when Mr. Trevelyan uses 
these words, “Before promotion 
returns to the same miserably slow 
rate of progress at which it crept 
along before the abolition of pur- 
chase,” we can only conclude either 
that the speaker was misreported, 
or that he has set up as an army 
reformer with a very scanty stock 
of accurate knowledge. The crea- 
tion of the additional generals in 
1877, of which the speaker com- 

lained, was a measure adopted, 
whether wisely or not, to remed 
the stagnation of promotion whic 
had directly resulted from the 
abolition of purchase. 

At the time when the Bill for 
that purpose was under discussion, 
it was evident it would be incom- 
plete without some provision to 
prevent the stagnation of promo- 
tion that must otherwise result. 
Indeed Lord Cardwell pledged the 
Government to introduce, if neces- 
sary, a measure for that purpose; 
and it was on the faith of that 
pledge that the Commander-in- 
Chief accepted the abolition of 
purchase in the following words :— 


“The Secretary of State for War 
has declared most distinctly that he 
intends that the flow of promotion 
shall be maintained at its present rate. 
That is the point at issue. If the 
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retirements are such that the flow of 
promotion is maintained at the same 
rate without as with ‘ purchase,’ there 
can be no two opinions but that it 
is the better way to do away with 
‘ purchase.’”—Speech in the House 
of Lords, 12th July 1870. 


From the time when Lord Card- 
well’s Bill became law, however, a 
stagnation of promotion set in, and 
nothing was done by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government to alleviate it. 
It was left to the Conservatives, 
after the lapse of six years, to deal 
with an evil which had then be- 
come urgent. A Royal Commis- 
sion reported on the subject of 
“promotion and retirement ;” and 
in compliance with their recom- 
mendations, serious injustice has 
been done by compulserily retiring 
officers who, after a given number 
of years’ service, are still found in 
certain grades. And thus many 
excellent officers who would have 
obtained the promotion absolving 
them from that regulation if the 
pledges given by Mr. Gladstone's 
Government had been fulfilled, have 
‘ been compelled to retire, to the 
ruin of their professional prospects 
and of their lives. 

Those pledges being unfulfilled, 
there was no justification for impos- 
ing compulsory retirement on army 
officers. The flow of promotion 
should rather have been restored 
by the offer of effectual induce- 
ments to retire, at whatever cost. 

If the State take forcibly for pub- 
lic purposes the property of an in- 
dividual worth £10,000, and pay 
him in compensation only £5000, 
the State is a robber. But the ten- 
dency of modern legislation seems 
more and more to aim at accom- 
plishing “reforms” at the expense 
of classes or individuals. 

By abolishing slavery England 
purchased a cheap reputation for 
philanthropy, principally at the cost 
of the planters. 
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The abolition of purchase has re- 
sulted largely in injustice and suffer- 
ing to the officers. And the present 
séssion of Parliament affords another 
remarkable example of the tendency 
of “ Radical” legislation in a meas- 
ure which sought to throw all the 
burden of the suffering occasioned 
by the “act of God” on a class 
the least able to bear it, and who 
were themselves suffering from that 
act. 

“ Fiat justitia,” &c., is a favour- 
ite motto in the mouths of the 
Liberal party when it suits them; 
but if it had been equitably applied 
in the above instances, none of the 
classes concerned should have borne 
a larger proportionate share of the 
cost than the remainder of the com- 
munity. 

The bonus system which, under 
“ purchase,” represented the over- 
regulation prices, would of itself 
have continued to provide the re- 
quisite flow of promotion. But 
the bonus system was forbidden, 
partly on the ground of its im- 
morality, partly according to the 
“big drum” style of declamation 
dear to the doctrinaires, on the 
ground that merit, and not money, 
should be the only passport to ad- 
vancement in the armies of Eng- 
gland. 

As regards the first, we are unable 
to perceive anything objectionable 
in a practice by which one officer 
paid another to make for him, a 
little earlier, a vacancy to which 
a little later he would succeed as 
a matter of right, provided he were 
efficient. Any qualifying tests 
might be as rigidly applied under 
a “ purchase” as under a “ non-pur- 
chase” system ; for before promot- 
ing any officer, the Commander-in- 
Chief need only consider whether 
the aspirant was thoroughly quali- 
fied, without regard to any money 
he might have paid by anticipation. 
Indeed, the fear of losing the money 
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so paid would afford an additional 
incentive to efficiency. 

The bonus system, however, would 
be incompatible with “ selection by 
merit,” because no officer would pay 
another to create a vacancy unless 
his succession was reasonably cer- 
tain. The reasonable certainty 
would depend on two conditions— 
that the aspirant should be senior 
of his grade, and that he should 
be properly qualified. 

Anything like a just system of 
selection by merit, however, is, in 
the army, impossible except in time 
of war. Other professions afford 
scope for the display of superior 
ability, and merit earns advance- 
ment by the operation of “ natural 
selection ;” in the struggle for ex- 
istence the strongest rise to the top. 

But in the army advancement 
would depend on an artificial selec- 
tion, although during the dead level 
of peace there is no opportunity for 
the display of such differences in 
military ability, or of those qualities 
valuable in the man of action, which 
could justify the selector in disturb- 
ing the course of seniority in army 
promotion. 

Considering also the fallibility of 
human judgment, and the influences 
to which, notably in England, the 
selector would be liable, the chances 
of injustice would be infinitely less 
under a “seniority” promotion than 
’ under “selection,” however honest 
the selector might be. 

The ‘ Times,’ in a leading article 
of 29th July, forecasting the changes 
likely to be proposed by Mr. Chil- 
ders, says that he “has already 
announced his intention of read- 
justing the active list of generals in 
accordance with the public require- 
ments ;” but “it would probably be 
too much to expect him also to in- 
terfere with the custom under which 
mere seniority remains the qualifica- 
tion for regimental command.” 

It is, fortunately, true that regi- 
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mental seniority remains still one 
of the principal elements to be 
taken into account in determining 
regimental promotion. The other 
qualifications are— efficiency, and 
a certain minimum period of service. 
If an officer, though senior of his 
grade, does not possess the two last 
qualifications, an officer from some 
other regiment is selected for pro- 
motion in his stead. To push selec- 
tion beyond this would be mischiev- 
ous in the extreme. 

If “selection,” in the sense in 
which it is advocated by the doc- 
trinaires, means anything, it means 
something as follows :— 

A vacant majority is to be filled 
up. Of the three senior captains, 
who have had no opportunity of 
proving their capacity in the field, 
the first is judged to be a fair offi- 
cer, the second better, the third 
best. If selection is to be a reality, 
the third captain should succeed to 
the first vacant majority, and the 
second captain to the second va- 
cancy, the first captain being twice 
passed over. 

If it should be replied that it is 
not intended to discriminate be- 
tween approximate shades of merit, 
it follows that this theoretical selec- 
tion would resolve itself into a sys- 
tem of seniority, modified by the 
veto in cases of incompetency or 
insufficient service. 

The only officer of any experi- 
ence who advocated “selection” 
was the late Lord Sandhurst, on 
the ground of its alleged success in 
reorganising the Indian army after 
the Mutiny. Admitting, for the 
sake of argument, the “ success,” 
it affords no analogy. The selector 
in India is not exposed to the social 
and political influences by which 
the selection in England is beset. 


‘Moreover, owing to the Mutiny, the 


regiments of the Indian army in 
great measure disappeared, and the 
officers became unattached at one 
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stroke. The principle of selection 
was then applied to this unattached 
list for the purpose of officering the 
new corps as they were successively 
formed; and the fortunate individ- 
ual selected need never come in 
contact with the man over whose 
head he had been lifted. 

The English army, on the other 
hand, consists of regiments whose 
officers are in hourly intercourse ; 
and the members of the regimental 
family would, under a system of 
selection by merit, live in a perpet- 
ual atmosphere of jealousy and ill- 
feeling. 

Again, the advocates of selection 
assert that it has provided the navy 
with a body of highly instructed 
officers, while “ purchase” failed to 
provide properly instructed officers 
for the army. 

But here, as in the case of India, 
there is no analogy between the 
two services. The officers of the 
navy, like those of the Indian 
army, form one list in order of 
seniority ; while, in the army, there 
are as many lists as regiments. A 
regiment is always in commission, 
and its officers are permanent. A 
ship is commissioned, and her offi- 
cers are associated only during three 
years. In the navy, the officer 
selected in preference to another 
may never come in contact with 
the man he supersedes. In a regi- 
ment, the superseder and the super- 
seded would sit daily at the same 
board. 

The superiority of naval officers 
in the matter of professional know- 
ledge is in no degree due to “ selec- 
tion,” but results from a severe 
system of instruction, which is 
rigidly enforced, on the ground of 
a necessity that makes itself felt 
every hour. A ship in commission 


is always in presence of the enemy, ' 


and the lives of a whole ship’s 
company depend for many hours 
out of every twenty-four, on the 
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professional skill of some subordi- 
nate officer. 

It was a favourite argument with 
the “purchase” abolitionists that 
the professional training of German 
officers was far superior to our own 
—a superiority, however, that could 
not have been due to “selection,” 
since promotion in the German 
army was, and still is, as a rule, 
by seniority. The depreciators of 
English officers were therefore 
driven to attribute their inferior- 
ity in training to the purchase 
system. Speaking in the House 
of Peers, Lord Northbrook stated 
that, under the system of “ pur- 
chase” it was impossible to secure 
what he called a professional body 
of officers, because so many of all 
ranks yearly left the army by sale, 
that “however anxious officers 
might be to acquire a knowledge of 
their profession, it was utterly im- 
possible the majority could do so 
while those rapid changes went on.” 

But we would ask, in the name 
of common-sense, what was there 
to prevent “the majority” who 
remained in the army, and who 
constituted the field-officers, cap- 
tains and subalterns of the time 
being, from acquiring an adequate 
knowledge of their profession, sup- 
posing an efficient system of in- 
struction to have been enforced ? 
Six years are surely sufficient for 
mastering the mysteries of a sub- 
altern’s duties; and “ purchase” or 
“no purchase,” it would be solely 
due to the incapacity of the ad- 
ministration, if a subaltern who 
might leave the army at the end 
of six years were not as efficient 
as any other subaltern of the same 
standing who might intend passing 
his life in the service. | 

“ A professional body of officers,” 
in the sense in which the officers 
of the French army were profes- 
sional at the time of the Franco- 
German war, is by no means to 
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be desired. 
to a country like our own, exposed 
to jealousy, and whose motto on 
the outbreak of war has always 
been the converse of “ Ready, aye 
ready,” to possess a large number 
of retired officers among the civilian 
population. And the number of 
men who, under “ purchase,” yearly 
left the army by sale, did provide 
a very large number of instructed 
officers who would have been avail- 
able to officer the militia and volun- 
teers on an emergency. 

The rapid organisation of the 
American armies during the civil 
war was only rendered possible by 
the number of West Point gradu- 
ates, of whom not one-fifth embraced 
the army as a profession, who were 
found engaged in civil pursuits in 
every State of the Union. 

But an ounce of experience is 
worth a pound of precept, and we 
are able to cite in favour of a sys- 
tem of “seniority” promotion, the 
experience of the Franco-German 
war. For many years before the 
commencement of that struggle, 
the French army had been officered 
largely from the ranks, and promo- 
tions were determined by “selec- 
tion,” or nominally by merit—just 
the system Mr. Trevelyan would 
introduce among ourselves. Yet 
the annihilation of the French 
regular army was largely due to 
the incapacity of the officers. Gen- 
eral Trochu, writing three years 
earlier, complained that, whereas 
the English soldiers when allied 
with the French were scrupulous 
in paying the proper military 
marks of respect to French officers, 
the latter could not obtain such 
marks from their own soldiers. 


And we know that, in the war of 
1870-71, French officers had no 
command over their men, and that 
the soldiers under reverses became 
as dangerous to their superiors as 
wild beasts. 
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On the other hand, we find that 
the Prussian army, whose soldiers 
submitted to an iron discipline, was 
officered largely by nobles personally 
devoted to the sovereign, and that 
the system of promotion was practi- 
cally (and still is) one of pure seni- 
ority, tempered by the veto—the 
prerogative which the Emperor pos- 
sessed, to the same extent only as 
the English sovereign, of promoting 
officers at pleasure being rarely 
exercised. 

We have no desire to push the 
above comparison beyond its fair 
value; but when we find, on the 
one hand, a system of promotion 
by selection coexisting with invari- 
able disaster, and on the other hand 
a system of promotion by seniority, 
accompanied by uniform success, 
we do say that a prudent legislator 
should take these facts into account 
before seeking to introduce “selec- 
tion” in the army of England. 

“To readjust the active list of 
generals in accordance with public 
requirements,” is an undertaking in 
which Mr. Childers will find con- 
siderable difficulty. The conditions 
of such a measure must be,—firstly, 
the equitable treatment of existing 
generals; secondly, the maintenance 
of such a plan of promotion as will 
provide officers of suitable age in 
their respective grades. 

The army reformers are fluent 
when they treat of pulling down 
existing institutions, but are dumb 
in respect to building up again. 

The reduction of the redundant 
list of generals from 600 to Mr. 
Trevelyan’s figure of less than 100, 
can only be accomplished by pro 
tanto retarding promotion in the 
lower grades. The number of in- 
fantry and cavalry colonels pro- 
moted to be major-generals in 1878 
was 13; the number promoted in 
1879 was 9; the average number 
under existing arrangements does 
not eertainly exceed 14. The aver- 
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age number of vacancies by death, 
however, among the general officers 
is about 20, every third vacancy 
only being -filled by promotion ; 
and thus, even though all promo- 
tions from colonel were stopped 
until the list should be reduced to 
100, it would take twenty - five 
years to effect the desired readjust- 
ment. 

Again, the abolition of honorary 
colonelcies on anything like an 
equitable plan would be a costly 
measure. Heretofore the nominal 
connection of a general officer with 
a regiment as its colonel, has been 
a mark of honour and emolument 
which the recipient could hold at 
the same time with an active com- 
mand, It is now proposed to sub- 
stitute for an honorary colonelcy a 
certain increase of pay, in the shape 
of pension, and to establish a har- 
mony between the military and 
civil services, by limiting the grant- 
ing of such military pensions to 
officers who have completed their 
active service and are not eligible 
for active commands. 

The principle is intelligible, and, 
indeed, unexceptionable; but it 
will be difficult to determine where 
the line shall be drawn between 
generals now holding honorary 
colonelcies as well as active com- 
mands, and those who are only ex- 
pectants of both. 

All the 475 generals now on the 
active list joined the army under 
the guarantees of the purchase 


system. A large proportion sank 
at least £5000, many of them much 
more, to obtain the rank of lieut.- 
colonel, the whole capital sum being 
absolutely lost on promotion to 
general’s rank. These men have 


given to the country the service 
of their lives plus a large sum of 
money; and what do they receive 
in return? By far the greater 
number never obtain active em- 
ployment; and their pay—in this 
case really a pension—amounts to 
£450 a-year, a sum less than the 
annuity they might have purchased 
with the money expended on pro- 
motion, if they had never given a 
day’s service to their country. 

It can hardly be denied that, in 
consideration of their life service, 
and of their money expenditure, 
by which the State has directly 
benefited, a certain balance is 
due to these officers; and that 
balance is represented by a vested 
interest in the succession not only 
to honorary colonelcies, but to ac- 
tive commands in addition. It 
would surely be a breach of faith 
to deprive existing generals of 
that vested interest without a full 
equivalent. If honorary colonelcies 
are abolished, the unattached pay 
of all general officers should be 
equitably increased, the increase 
being proportionate to the grade. 
And if it should be ruled that 
in future a general holding an ac- 
tive command shall not be eligible 
for an honorary colonelcy, or the 
equivalent increase of pay, the 
emoluments of the active com- 
mands must in equity be pro tanto 
increased. 

Thus the change proposed, which 
would be really a change more in 
name than in fact, would be the 
reverse of economical; and we are 
inclined to think that Mr. Childers 
will find himself confronted with 
such difficulties, that his decision 
will be, “ Rest and be thankful.” 
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DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL.—PART VII. 


CHAPTER XIX.—“ NOBODY HAS CONDEMNED YOU HERE.” 


Mrs. Wortte when she perceived 
that her husband no longer called 
on Mrs. Peacocke alone became her- 
self more assiduous in her visits, 
till at last she too entertained a 
great liking for the woman. When 
Mr. Peacocke had been gone for 
nearly a month she had fallen into 
a habit of going across every day 
after the performance of her own 
domestic morning duties and re- 
maining in the schoolhouse for an 
hour. On one morning she found 
that Mrs. Peacocke had just re- 
ceived a letter from New York in 
which he had narrated his adven- 
tures so far. He had written from 
Southampton, but not after the 
revelation which had been made to 
him there as to the death of Fer- 
dinand. He might have so written, 
but the information given to him 
had, at the spur of the moment, 
seemed to him to be so doubtful 
that he had refrained. Then he 
had been able to think of it all 
during the voyage, and from New 
York he had written at great 
length, detailing everything. Mrs. 
Peacocke did not actually read out 
loud the letter, which was full of 
such terms of affection as are com- 
mon between man and wife, know- 
ing that her title to be called a 
wife was not admitted by Mrs. 
Wortle ; but she read much of it, 
and told all the circumstances as 
they were related. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Wortle, “he 
certainly is—no more.” There 
came a certain accession of sadness 
to her voice, as she reflected that, 
after all, she was talking to this 
woman of the death of her un- 
doubted husband. 

“Yes; he is dead — at last.” 





Mrs. Wortle uttered a deep sigh. 
It was dreadful to her to think 
that a woman should speak in that 
way of the death of her husband. 
“T know all that is going on in 
your mind,” said Mrs. Peacocke, 
looking up into her face. 

“Do you?” 

“Every thought. You are telling 
yourself how terrible it is that a 
woman should speak of the death 
of her husband without a tear in 
her eye, without a sob,—without 
one word of sorrow.” 

“Ttis very sad.” 

“Of course it issad. Has it not 
all been sad? But what would you 
have me do? It is not because he 
was always bad to me,—because he 
marred all my early life, making it 
so foul a blotch that I hardly dare 
to look back upon it from the 
quietness and comparative purity 
of these later days. It is not be- 
cause he has so treated me as to 
make me feel that it has been a 
misfortune to me to be born, that 
I now receive these tidings with 
joy. It is because of him who has 
always been good to me as the 
other was bad, who has made me 
wonder at the noble instincts of a 
man, as the other has made me 
shudder at his possible meanness.” 

“Tt has been very hard upon 
you,” said Mrs. Wortle. 

“And hard upon him, who is 
dearer to me than my own soul. 
Think of his conduct to me! How 
he went away to ascertain the 
truth when he first heard tidings 
which made him believe that I was 
free to become his! How he must 
have loved me then, when, after all 
my troubles, he took me to himself 
at the first moment that was pos- 
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sible! Think, too, what he has 
done for me since, and I for him! 
How I have marred his life, while 
he has striven to repair mine? Do 
I not owe him everything ?” 

“Everything,” said Mrs. Wortle, 
—* except to do what is wrong.” 

“T did do what was wrong. 
Would not you have done so under 
such circumstances? Would not 
cam have obeyed the man who had 

en to you so true a husband 
while he believed himself entitled 
to the name? Wrong! I doubt 
whether it was wrong. It is hard 
to know sometimes what is right 
and what is wrong. What he told 
me to do, that to me was right. 
Had he told me to go away and 
leave him, I should have gone,— 
and have died. I suppose that 
would have been right.” She 
paused as though she expected an 
answer. But the subject was so 
difficult that Mrs. Wortle was un- 
able to make one. “I have some- 
times wished that he had done so. 
But as I think of it when I am 
alone, I feel how impossible that 
would have been to him. He could 
not have sent me away. That 
which you call right would have 
been impossible to him whom I 
regard as the most perfect of hu- 
man beings. As far as I know 
him, he is faultless;— and yet, 
according to your judgment, he has 
committed a sin so deep that he 
must stand disgraced before the 
eyes of all men.” 

“T have not said so.” 

“Tt comes to that. I know how 
good you are ;—how much I owe 
to you. I know that Dr. Wortle 
and yourself have been so kind to 
us, that were I not grateful beyond 
expression I should be the mean- 
est human creature. Do not sup- 
pose that I am angry or vexed 
with you because you condemn 
me. It is necessary that you should 
do so. But how can 1 condemn 
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myself ;—or_how can I condemn 
him ?” 

“Tf you are both free now, it may 
be made right.” 

“But how about repentance? 
Will it be all right though I shall 
not have repented? I will never 
repent. There are laws in accord- 
ance with which I will admit that 
I have done wrong; but had I not 
broken those laws when he bade 
me, I should have hated myself 
through all my life afterwards.” 

“Tt was very different.” 

“ Tf you could know, Mrs. Wortle, 
how difficult it would have been 
to go away and leave him! It was 
not till he came to me and told me 
that he was going down to Texas, 
to see how it had been with my 
husband, that I ever knew what it 
was to love aman. He had never 
said a word. He tried not to look 
it. But I knew that I had his 
heart and that he had mine. From 
that moment I have thought of 
him day and night. When I gave 
him my hand then as he parted 
from me, I gave it him as his own. 
It has been his to do what he liked 
with it ever since, let who might 
live or who might die. Ought I 
not to rejoice that he is dead?’ 
Mrs. Wortle could not answer the 
question. She could only shudder. 
“Tt was not by any will of my 
own,” continued the eager woman, 
“that I married Ferdinand Lefroy. 
Everything in our country was 
then destroyed. All that we loved 
and all that we valued had been 
taken away from us. War had 
destroyed everything. When I was 
just springing out of childhood, we 
were ruined. We had to go, all of 
us,—women as well as men, girls as 
well as boys,—and be something 
else than we had been. I was told 
to marry him.” 

“ That was wrong.” 

“When everything is in ruin 
about you, what room is there for 
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ordinary welldoing? It seemed then 
that he would have some remnant 
of property. Our fathers had known 
each other long. The wretched 
man whom drink afterwards made 
so vile might have been as good 
a gentleman as another, if yore 
had gone well with him. He could 
not have been a hero like him 
whom I will always call my hus- 
band ;—but it is not given to every 
man to be a hero.” 

“Was he bad always from the 
first ?” 

“He always drank,—from his 
wedding-day ; and then Robert was 
with him, who was worse than he. 
Between them they were very bad. 
My life was a burden to me. It 
was terrible. It was a comfort to 
me even to be deserted and to be 
left. Then came this Englishman 
in my way; and it seemed to me, 
on a sudden, that the very nature 
of mankind was altered. He did 
not lie when he spoke. He was 
never debased by drink. He had 
other care than for himself. For 
himself, I think, he never cared. 
Since he has been here, in the 
school, have you found any cause 
of fault in him ?” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“No, indeed! nor ever will ;— 
unless it be a fault to love a woman 
as he loves me. See what he is 
doing now,—when he has gone,— 


what he has to suffer, coupled as 


he is with that wretch! And all 
for my sake !” 

“For both your sakes.” 

“ He would have been none the 
worse had he chosen to part with 
me. He was in no trouble. I was 
not his wife; and he need only— 
bid me go. There would have been 
no sin with him then,—no wrong. 
Had he followed out your right and 
your wrong, and told me that, as we 
could not be man and wife, we 
must just part, he would have been 
in no trouble ;—would he ?” 
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“T don’t know how it would 
have been then,” said Mrs. Wortle, 
who was by this time sobbing aloud 
in tears. 

“No;—nor I; nor I. I should 
have been dead,—but he? He is 
a sinner now, so that he may not 
preach in your churches, or teach 
in your schools ; —so that your dear 
husband has to be ruined almost 
because he has been kind to him. 
He then might have preached in 
any church,—have taught in any 
school. What am I to think that 
God will think of it? Will God 
condemn him ?” 

“We must leave that to Him,” 
sobbed Mrs. Wortle. 

“ Yes ;—but in thinking of our 
souls we must reflect a little as to 
what we believe to be probable. 
He, you say, has sinned,—is sin- 
ning still in calling me his wife. 
Am I not to believe that if he were 
called to his long account he would 
stand there pure and bright, in glori- 
ous garments,—one fit for heaven, 
because he has loved others bet- 
ter than he has loved himself, 
because he has done to others as 
he might have wished that they 
should do to him? I do believe 
it! Believe! I know it. And 
if so, what am I to think of his 
sin, or of my own? Not to obey 
him, not to love him, not to do 
in everything as he counsels me,— 
that, to me, would be sin. To the 
best of my conscience he is my 
husband and my master. I will 
not go into the rooms of such as 
you, Mrs. Wortle, good and kind as 
you are; but it is not because I do 
not think myself fit. It is because 
I will not injure you in the esti- 
mation of those who do not know 
what is fit and what is unfit. I 
am not ashamed of myself. -I owe 
it to him to blush for nothing that 
he has caused me todo. I have but 
two judges,—the Lord in heaven, 
and he, my husband, upon earth.” 
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“Nobody has condemned you 
here.” 

“Yes;—they have condemned 
me. But I am not angry at that. 
You do not think, Mrs. Wortle, 
that I can be angry with you,—so 
kind as you have been, so generous, 
so forgiving ;—the more kind be- 
cause you think that we are deter- 
mined, headstrong sinners? Oh 
no! It is natural that you should 
think so,—but I think differently. 
Circumstances have so placed me 
that they have made me unfit for 
your society. If I had no decent 
= to wear, or shoes to my feet, 

should be unfit also ;—but not on 
that account disgraced in my own 
estimation. I eomfort myself by 
thinking that I cannot be altogether 
bad when a man such as he has 
loved me and does love me.” 

The two women, when they 
parted on that morning, kissed 
each other, which they had not 
done before; and Mrs. Wortle had 
been made to doubt whether, after 
all, the sin had been so very sinful. 

She did endeavour to ask herself 
whether she would not have done 
the same in the same circumstances, 
The woman, she thought, must have 
been right to have married the man 
whom she loved, when she heard 
that that first horrid husband was 
dead. There could, at any rate, 
have been no sin in that. And 
then, what ought she to have done 
when the dead man,—dead as he 
was supposed to have been,—burst 
into her room? Mrs. Wortle,—who 
found it indeed extremely difficult 
to imagine herself to be in such a 
position,—did at last acknowledge 
that, in such circumstances, she cer- 
tainly would have done whatever 
Dr. Wortle had told her. She could 
not bring it nearer to herself than 
that. She could not suggest to 
herself two men as her own hus- 
bands. She could not imagine 


that the Doctor had been either 
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the bad husband, who had unex- 
pectedly come to life,—or the 
good husband, who would not, in 
truth, be her husband at all; but 
she did determine, in her own 
mind, that, however all that might 
have been, she would clearly have 
done whatever the Doctor told her. 
She would have sworn to obey him, 
even though, when swearing, she 
should not have really married 
him; and there would have been 
no other course open to her. It 
was terrible to think of,—so ter- 
rible that she could not quite think 
of it; but in struggling to think of 
it her heart was softened towards 
this other woman. After that day 
she never spoke further of the 
woman’s sin. 

Of course she told it all to the 
Doctor,—not indeed explaining the 
working of her own mind as to that 
suggestion that he should have been, 
in his first condition, a very bad 
man, and have been reported dead, 
and have come again, in a second 
shape, as a good man. She kept 
that to herself. But she did en- 
deavour to describe the effect upon 
herself of the description the woman 
had given her of her own conduct. 

“JT don’t quite know how she 
could have done otherwise,” said 
Mrs. Wortle. 

“Nor I either; I have always 
said so.” 

“It would have been so very hard 
to go away, when he told her not.” 

“Tt would have been very hard 
to go away,” said the Doctor, “ if 
he had told her to do so. Where 
was she to go? What was she to 
do? They had been brought to- 
gether by circumstances, in such a 
manner that it was, so to say, im- 
possible that they should part. It 
is not often that one comes across 
events like these, so altogether out 
of the ordinary course that the 
common rules of life seem to be 
insufficient for guidance. To most 
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of us it never happens; and it is 
better for us that it should not 
happen. But when it does, one is 
forced to go beyond the common 
rules. It is that feeling which has 
made me give them my protection. 
It has been a great misfortune ; but, 
placed as I was, I could not help 
myself. I could not turn them 
out. It was clearly his duty to 
go, and almost as clearly mine to 
give her shelter till he should 
come back.” 

“A great misfortune, Jeffrey.” 

“T am afraid so. Look at this.” 
Then he handed to her a letter 
from a nobleman living at a great 
distance,—at a distance so great 
that Mrs. Stantiloup would hardly 
have reached him there,—express- 
ing his intention to withdraw his 
two boys from the school at Christ- 
mas. 

“ He 
reason.” 

“No; we are not acquainted with 
each other personally, and he could 
hardly have alluded to my conduct 
in this matter. It was easier for 
him to give a mere notice such as 
this. But not the less do I under- 
stand it. The intention was that 
the elder Mowbray should remain 
for another year, and the younger 
for two years. Of course he is at 
liberty to change his mind; nor 
do I feel myself entitled to com- 
plain. A school such as mine must 
depend on the credit of the estab- 
lishment. He has heard, no doubt, 
something of the story which has 
injured our credit, and it is natural 
that he should take the boys away.” 

“Do you think that the school 
will be put an end to?” 

“ It looks very like it.” 

“ Altogether ?” 

“T shall not care to drag it on 
as a failure. I am too old now to 
begin again with a new attempt if 
this collapses. I have no offers to 
fill up the vacancies. The parents 
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of those who remain, of course, 
will know how it is going with 
the school. I shall not be dis- 
posed to let it die of itself. My 
idea at present is to carry it on 
without saying anything till the 
Christmas holidays, and then to 
give notice to the parents that 
the establishment will be closed at 
Midsummer.” 

“Will it make you very un- 
happy ?” 

“No doubt it will. A man does 
not like to fail. I am not sure 
but what I am less able to bear 
such failure than most men.” 

“ But you have sometimes thought 
of giving it up.” 

“Have 1? I have not known it. 
Why should I give itup? Why 
should any man give up a pro- 
fession while he has health and 
strength to carry it on ?” 

“You have another.” 

“Yes;—but it is not the one 
to which my energies have been 
chiefly applied. The work of a 
parish such as this can be done 
by one person. I have always 
had a curate. It is, moreover, non- 
sense to say that a man does not care 
most for that by which he makes 
his money. Iam to give up over 
£2000 a-year, which I have had 
not a trouble but a delight in mak- 
ing. It is like coming to the end 
of one’s life.” 

“Oh, Jeffrey !” 

“Tt has to be looked in the face, 
you know.” 

“T wish,—I wish they had never 
come.” 

“What is the good of wishing? 
They came, and according to my 
way of thinking I did my duty 
by them. Much as I am grieved 
by this, I protest that I would do 
the same again were it again to be 
done. Do you think that I would 
be deterred from what I thought 
to be right by the machinations of 
a she-dragon such as that ?” 
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“ Has she done it ?” 

“Well, I think so,” said the 
Doctor, after some little hesitation. 
“T think it has been, in truth, her 
doing. There has been a grand 
opportunity for slander, and she 
has used it with uncommon skill. 
It was a wonderful chance in her 
favour. She has been enabled with- 
out actual lies,—lies which could be 
proved to be lies,—to spread abroad 
reports which have been absolutely 
damning. And she has succeeded 
in getting hold of the very people 
through whom she couid injure me. 
Of course all this correspondence 
with the Bishop has helped. The 
Bishop hasn’t kept it as a secret. 
Why should he ?” 

“The Bishop has had nothing 
to do with the school,” said Mrs. 
Wortle. 

“No; but the things have been 
mixed up together. Do you think 
it would have no effect with such a 


woman as Lady Anne Clifford, to 
be told that the Bishop had cen- 
sured my conduct severely? If it 
had not been for Mrs. Stantiloup, 
the Bishop would have heard — s 
ing about it. It is herdoing. And 
it pains me to feel that I have to 
give her credit for her skill and her 
energy.” 

“ Her wickedness, you mean.” 

“What does it signify whether 
she has been wicked or not in this 
matter?” 

“Oh, Jeffrey !” 

“ Her wickedness is a matter of 
course. We all knew that before- 
hand. If a person has to be wicked, 
it is a great thing for him to be 
successful in his wickedness. He 
would have to pay the final penalty 
even if he failed. To be wicked 
and to do nothing is to be mean 
all round. I am afraid that Mrs. 
Stantiloup will have succeeded in 
her wickedness.” 


CHAPTER XX.—LORD BRACY’S LETTER. 


The school and the parish went 
on through August and September, 
and up to the middle of October, 
very quietly. The quarrel between 
the Bishop and the Doctor had al- 
together subsided. People in the 
diocese had ceased to talk contin- 
ually of Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke. 
There was still alive a certain inter- 
est as to what might be the ultimate 
fate of the poor lady; but other 
matters had come up, and she no 
longer formed the one topic of con- 
versation at all meetings. The 
twenty boys at the school felt that, 
as their numbers had been dimin- 
ished, so also had their reputation. 
They were less loud, and, as other 
boys would have said of them, less 
“cocky” than of yore. But they 
ate and drank and played, and, let 
us hope, learnt their lessons as 
usual. Mrs. Peacocke had from 


time to time received letters from 
her husband, the last up to the 
time of which we speak having 
becn written at the Ogden Junction, 
at which Mr. Peacocke had stopped 
for four-and-twenty hours with the 
object of making inquiry as to the 
statement made to him at St. Louis. 
Here he learned enough to convince 
him that Robert Lefroy had told 
him the truth in regard to what 
had there occurred. The people 
about the station still remembered 
the condition of the man who had 
been taken out of the car when suf- 
fering from delirium tremens; and 
remembered also that the man had 
not died there, but had been carried 
on by the next train to San Fran- 
cisco. One of the porters also de- 
clared that he had heard a few days 
afterwards that the sufferer had died 
almost immediately on his arrival 
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at San Francisco. Information as 
far as this Mr. Peacocke had sent 
home to his wife, and had added 
his firm belief that he should find 
the man’s grave in the cemetery, 
and be able to bring home with 
him testimony to which no author- 
ity in England, whether social, epis- 
copal, or judicial, would refuse to 
ive credit. 

“Of course he will be married 
again,” said Mrs. Wortle to her 
husband. 

“They shall be married here, and 
I will perform the ceremony. I 
don’t think the Bishop himself 
would object to that; and I 
shouldn’t care a straw if he did.” 

“Will he go on with the school ?” 
whispered Mrs. Wortle. 

“ Will the school go on? If the 
school goes on, he will go on, I 
suppose. About that you had bet- 
ter ask Mrs. Stantiloup.” 

“T will ask nobody but you,” 
said the wife, putting up her face 
to kiss him. As this was going on, 
everything was said to comfort Mrs. 
Peacocke, and to give her hopes of 
new life. Mrs. Wortle told her how 
the Doctor had promised that he 
himself would marry them as soon 
as the forms of the Church and the 
legal requisitions would allow. Mrs. 
Peacocke accepted all that was said 
to her quietly and thankfully, but 
did not again allow herself to be 
roused to such excitement as she 
had shown on the one occasion 
recorded. 

It was at this time that the Doc- 
tor received a letter which greatly 
affected his mode of thought at the 
time. He had certainly become 
hipped and low-spirited, if not de- 
spondent, and clearly showed to his 
wife, even though he was silent, 
that his mind was still intent on 
the injury which that wretched 
woman had done him by her viru- 
lence. But the letter of which we 
speak for a time removed this feel- 
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ing, and gave him, as it were,'a 
new life. The letter, which was 
from Lord Bracy, was as follows :— 


“My Dear Dr. Wortie,—Car- 
stairs left us for Oxford yesterday, 
and before he went, startled his 
mother and me considerably b 
a piece of information. He te 
us that he is over head and ears 
in love with your daughter. The 
communication was indeed made 
three days ago, but I told him that 
I should take a day or two to think 
of it before I wrote to you. He 
was very anxious, when he told me, 
to go off at once to Bowick, and to 
see you and your wife, and of course 
the young lady ;—but this I stopped 
by the exercise of somewhat per- 
emptory parental authority. Then 
he informed me that he had been 
to Bowick, and had found his lady- 
love at home, you and Mrs. Wortle 
having by chance been absent at 
the time. It seems that he declared 
himself to the young lady, who, in 
the exercise of a wise discretion, ran 
away from him and left him planted 
on the terrace. That is his account 
of what passed, and I do not in the 
least doubt its absolute truth. It is 
at any rate quite clear, from his own 
showing, that the young lady gave 
him no encouragement. 

“Such having been the case, I 
do not think that I should have 
found it necessary to write to fou 
at all had not Carstairs persevered 
with me till I promised to do so. 
He was willing, he said, not to 
go to Bowick on condition that I 
would write to you on the subject. 
The meaning of this is, that had 
he not been very much in earnest, 
I should have considered it best 
to let the matter pass on as such 
matters do, and be forgotten. But 
he is very much in earnest. How- 
ever foolish it fis—or perhaps I 
had better say unusual, —that a 
lad should be in love before he is 
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twenty, it is, I suppose, possible. 
At any rate it seems to be the case 
with him, and he has convinced his 
mother that it would be cruel to 
ignore the fact. 

“I may at once say that, as far 
as you and your girl are concerned, 
I should be quite satisfied that he 
should choose for himself such a 
marriage. I value rank, at any 
rate, as much as it is worth; but 
that he will have of his own, and 
does not need to strengthen it by 
intermarriage with another house 
of peculiarly old lineage. As far 
as that is concerned, I should be 
contented. As for money, I should 
not wish him to think of it in mar- 
rying. If it comes, tant mieuz. If 
not, he will have enough of his 
own. I write to you, therefore, 


exactly as I should do if you had 

happened to be a brother peer in- 

stead of a clergyman. 
“But I think that long engage- 


ments are very dangerous; and you 
probably will agree with me that 
they are likely to be more preju- 
dicial to the girl than to the man. 
It may be that, as difficulties arise 
in the course of years, he can for- 
et the affair, and that she cannot. 
e has many things of which to 
think; whereas she, perhaps, has 
only that one. She may have made 
that thing so vital to her that it 
cannot be got under and conquered ; 
whereas, without any fault or heart- 
lessness on his part, occupation has 
conquered it for him. In this case 
I fear that the engagement, if made, 
could not but be long. I should be 
sorry that he should not take his de- 
gree. And I do not think it wise to 
send a lad up to the University ham- 
pered with the serious feeling that 
he has already betrothed himself. 
“T tell you all just as it is, and 
I leave it to your wisdom to sug- 
gest what had better be done. He 
wished me to promise that I would 
undertake to induce you to tell 
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Miss Wortle of his conversation 
with me. He said that he had a 
right to demand so much as that, 
and that, though he would not for 
the present go to Bowick, he should 
write to you. The young gentle- 
man seems to have a will of his 
own,—which -I cannot say that I 
regret. What you will do as to 
the young Jlady,—whether you will 
or will not tell her what I have 
written,—I must leave to your- 
self. If you do, I am to send 
word to her from Lady Bracy to 
say that she will be delighted to 
see her here. She had better, how- 
ever, come when that inflammatory _ 
young gentleman shall be at Ox- 
ford.—Y ours very faithfully, 

“ Bracy.” 


This letter certainly did a great 
deal to invigorate the Doctor, and 
to console him in his troubles. 
Even though the debated marriage 
might prove to be impossible, as it 
had been declared by the voices of 
all the Wortles one after another, 
still there was something in the 
tone in which it was discussed by 
the young man’s father which was 
in itself a relief. There was, at 
any rate, no contempt in the letter. 
“I may at once say that, as far as 

ou and your girl are concerned, I 
should be very well pleased.” That, 
at any rate, was satisfactory. And 
the more he looked at it the less 
he thought that it need be alto- 
gether impossible. If Lord Bracy 
liked it, and Lady Bracy liked it, 
—and young Carstairs, as to whose 
liking there seemed to be no reason 
for any doubt,—he did not see why 
it should be impossible. As to 
Mary,—he could not conceive that 
she should make objection if all 
the others were agreed. How should 
she possibly fail to love the young 
man if encouraged to do so? Suitors 
who are good-looking, rich, of high 
rank, sweet-tempered, and at the 
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same time thoroughly devoted, are 
not wont to be discarded. All the 
difficulty lay in the lad’s youth. 
After all, how many noblemen have 
done well in the world without tak- 
ing a degree? Degrees, too, have 
been taken by married men. And, 
again, young men have been per- 
sistent before now, even to the ex- 
tent of waiting three years. Long 
engagements are bad,—no doubt. 
Everybody has always said so. But 
a long engagement may be better 
than none at all. 

He almost made up his mind 
that he would speak to Mary; but 
he determined at last that he would 
consult his wife first. Consulting 
Mrs. Wortle, on his part, generally 
amounted to no more than instruct- 
ing her. He found it sometimes 
necessary to talk her over, as he 
had done in that matter of visiting 
Mrs. Peacocke; but when he set 
himself to work he rarely failed. 
She had nowhere else to go for 
certain foundation and _ support. 
Therefore he hardly doubted much 
when he began his operation about 
this suggested engagement. 

“T have got that letter this 
morning from Lord Bracy,” he 
said, handing her the document. 

“Oh dear! Has he heard about 
Carstairs ?” 

“ You had better read it.” 

“He has told it all!” she ex- 
claimed, when she had finished 
the first sentence. 

“He has told it all, certainly. 
But you had better read the letter 
through.” 

Then she seated herself and read 
it, almost trembling, however, as 
she went on with it. “Oh dear; 
—that is very nice which he says 
about you and Mary.” 

“Tt is all very nice as far as 
that goes. There is no reason why 
it should not be nice.” 

“Tt might have made him so 


angry !” 
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“Then he would have been very 
unreasonable.” 

“He acknowledges that Mary 
did not encourage him.” 

“ Of course she did not encourage 
him. He would have been very 
unlike a gentleman had he thought 
so. But in truth, my dear, it is 
a very good letter. Of course there 
are difficulties.” 

“ Oh—it is impossible 

“T do not see that at all. It 
must rest very much with him, 
no doubt,—with Carstairs; and I 
do not like to think that our girl’s 
happiness should depend on any 
young man’s constancy. But such 
dangers have to be encountered. 
You and I were engaged for three 
years before we were married, and 
we did not find it so very bad.” 

“It was very good. Oh, I was 
so happy at the time!” 

“Happier than 
since ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know. It was 
very nice to know that you were 
my lover.” 

“Why shouldn’t Mary think it 
very nice to have a lover?” 

“ But I knew that you would be 
true.” 

“Why shouldn’t Carstairs be 
true ?” 

“Remember he is 
You were in orders.” 

“T don’t know that I was at all 
more likely to be true on that ac- 


? 


you’ve been 


so young. 


‘count. A clergyman can jilt a girl 


just as well as another. It depends 
on the nature of the man.” 


“ And you were so good.” 

“T never came across a better 
youth than Carstairs. You see 
what his father says about . his 


having a will of his own. When 
a young man shows a purpose of 
that kind he generally sticks to it.” 
The upshot of it all was, that 
Mary was to be told, and that her 
father was to tell her. 
“Yes, papa, he did come,” she 
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said. “I told mamma all about 
me.” 

“And she told me, of course. 
You did what was quite right, and 
I should not have thought it neces- 
sary to speak to you had not Lord 
Bracy written to me.” 

“Lord Bracy has written!” said 
Mary. It seemed to her, as it had 
done to her mother, that Lord 
Bracy must have written angrily ; 
but though she thought so, she 
plucked up her spirit gallantly, 
telling herself that though Lord 
Bracy might be angry with his 
own son, he could have no cause 
to be displeased with her. 

“Yes; I have a letter, which 
you shall read. The young man 
seems to have been very much in 
earnest.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mary, with 
some little exultation at her heart. 

“Tt seems but the other day 
that he was a boy, and now he 
has become suddenly a man.” To 
this Mary said nothing; but she 
also had come to the conclusion 
that, in this respect, Lord Carstairs 
had lately changed,—very much 
for the better. “Do you like him, 
Mary ?” 

“ Like him, papa ?” 

“ Well, my darling; how am I 


to put it? He is so much in 


earnest that he has got his father 
to write to me. He was coming 
over himself again before he went 


to Oxford; but he told his father 


what he was going to do, and the 
Earl stopped him. There’s the 
letter, and you may read it.” 

Mary read the letter, taking her- 
self apart to a corner of the room, 
and seemed to her father to take a 
long time in reading it. But there 
was very much on which she was 
called upon to make up her mind 
during those few minutes. Up to 
the present time,—up to the moment 
in which her father had now sum- 
moned her into his study, she had 
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resolved that it was “ impossible.” 
She had become so clear on the 
subject that she would not ask 
herself the question whether she 
could love the young man. Would 
it not be wrong to love the young 
man? Would it not be a longing 
for the top brick of the chimney, 
which she ought to know was out 
of her reach? So she had decided 
it, and had therefore already taught 
herself to regard the declaration 
made to her as the ebullition of a 
young man’s folly. But not the 
less had she known how great had 
been the thing suggested to her,— 
how glorious was this top brick of 
the chimney ; and as to the young 
man himself, she could not but 
feel that, had matters been different, 
she might have loved him. Now 
there had come a sudden change; 
but she did not at all know how 
far she might go to meet the 
change, nor what the change alto- 
gether meant. She had been made 
sure by her father’s question that 
he had taught himself to hope. 
He would not have asked her 
whether she liked him,—would 
not, at any rate, have asked that 
question in that voice,—had he 
not been prepared to be good to 
her had she answered in the affirm- 
ative. But then this matter did not 
depend upon her father’s wishes,— 
or even on her father’s judgment. 
It was necessary that, before she 
said another word, she should find 
out what Lord Bracy said about 
it. Then she had Lord Bracy’s 
letter in her hand, but her mind 
was so disturbed that she hardly 
knew how to read it aright at the 
spur of the moment. 

“You understand what he says, 
Mary ?” 

“T think so, papa.” 

“Tt is a very kind letter.” 

“Very kind indeed, I should 
have thought that he would not 
have liked it at all.” 
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“He makes no objection of that 
kind. To tell the truth, Mary, I 
should have thought it unreason- 
able had he done so. A gentle- 
man can do no better than marry 
a lady. And though it is much 
to be a nobleman, it is more to 
be a gentleman.” 

“Some people think so much of 
it. And then his having been here 
asa pupil! I was very sorry when 
he spoke to me.” 

“ All that is past and gone. The 
danger is that such an engagement 
would be long.” 

“Very long.” 

“You would be afraid of that, 
Mary?’ Mary felt that this was 
hard upon her, and unfair. Were 
she to say that the danger of a long 
engagement did not seem to her to 
be very terrible, she would at once 
be giving up everything. She 
would have declared then that she 
did love the young man; or, at any 
rate, that she intended to do so. 
She would have succumbed at the 
first hint that such succumbing was 
possible to her. And yet she had 
not known that she was very much 
afraid of a long engagement. She 
would, she thought, have been 
much more afraid had a speedy 
marriage been proposed to her. 
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Upon the whole she did not know 
whether it would not be nice to go 
on knowing that the young man 
loved her, and to rest secure in her 
faith in him. She was sure of 
this,—that the reading of Lord 
Bracy’s letter had in some way 
made her happy, though she was 
unwilling at once to express her 
happiness to her father. She was 
quite sure that she could make no 
immediate reply to that question, 
whether she was afraid of a long 
engagement. “I must answer 
Lord Bracy’s letter, you know,” 
said the Doctor. 

“Yes, papa.” 

“ And what shall I say to him?” 

“T don’t know, papa.” 

“ And yet you must tell me what 
to say, my darling.” 

“ Must I, papa?” 

“Certainly! Who else can tell 
me? But I will not answer it to- 
day. I will put it off till Monday.” 
It was Saturday morning on which 
the letter was being discussed—a 
day of which a considerable por- 
tion was generally appropriated to 
the preparation of a sermon, “In 
the meantime you had better talk 
to mamma; and on Monday we 
will settle what is to be said to 
Lord Bracy.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—AT CHICAGO, 


Mr. Peacocke went on alone to 
San Francisco from the Odgen Junc- 
tion, and there obtained full infor- 
mation on the matter which had 
brought him upon this long and 
disagreeable journey. He had no 
difficulty in obtaining the evidence 
which he required. He had not 
been twenty-four hours in the place 
before he was, in truth, standing on 
the stone which had been placed 
over the body of Ferdinand Lefroy, 
as he had declared to Robert Le- 
froy that he would stand before he 


would be satisfied. On the stone 
was cut simply the names Ferdi- 
nand Lefroy of Kilbrack, Louisi- 
ana; and to these were added the 
dates of the days on which the man 
had been born and on which he 
died. Of this stone he had a 


photograph made, of which he took 
copies with him; and he obtained 
also from the minister who had 
buried the body, and from the cus- 
todian who had charge of the ceme- 
tery, certificates of the interment. 
Armed with these he could no 
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longer doubt himself, or suppose 
that others would doubt, that Fer- 
dinand Lefroy was dead. 

Having thus perfected his object, 
and feeling but little interest in a 
town to which he had been brought 
by such painful circumstances, he 
turned round, and on the second 
day after his arrival, again started 
for Chicago. Had it been possible, 
he would fain have avoided any 
further meeting with Robert Lefroy. 
Short. as had been his stay at San 
Francisco, he had learnt that Ro- 
bert, after his brother’s death, had 
been concerned in buying mining 
shares and paying for them with 
forged notes. It was not supposed 
that he himself had been engaged 
in the forgery, but that he had 
come into the city with men who 
had been employed for years on 
this operation, and had bought 
shares, and endeavoured to sell 
them on the following day. He 
had, however, managed to leave the 
before the police had got 

old of him, and had escaped, so 
that no one had been able to say at 
what station he had got upon the 
railway. Nor did any one in San 
Francisco know where Robert Le- 
froy was now to be found. His 
companions had been taken, tried, 
and convicted, and were now in the 
State prison,—where also would Ro- 
bert Lefroy soon be if any of the 
officers of the State could get hold 
of him. Luckily Mr. Peacocke bad 
said little or nothing of the man in 
making his own inquiries. Much 
as he had hated and dreaded the 
man, much as he had suffered from 
his companionship,—good reason as 
he had to dislike the whole family, 
-—he felt himself bound by their 
late companionship not to betray 
him. The man had assisted Mr. 
Peacocke simply for money; but 
still he had assisted him. Mr. Pea- 
cocke therefore held his peace and 
said nothing. But he would have 
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been thankful to have been able to 
send the money that was now due 
to him without having again to see 
him; but that was impossible. 

On reaching Chicago he went to 
an hotel not far removed from that 
which Lefroy had designated. Le- 
froy had explained to him some- 
thing of the geography of the town, 
and had averred that for himself 
he preferred a “modest, quiet 
hotel.” The modest, quiet hotel 
was called Mrs. Jones’s boarding- 
house, and was in one of the sub- 
urbs far from the main street. 
“You needn’t say as you’re coming 
to me,” Lefroy had said to him; 
“nor need you let on as you know 
anything of Mrs. Jones at all. 
People are so curious; and it may 
be that a gentleman sometimes likes 
to lie ‘ perdoo.’” Mr. Peacocke, al- 
though he had but small sympa- 
thy for the taste of a gentleman 
who likes to lie “ perdoo,” neverthe- 
less did as he was bid, and found 
his way to Mrs. Jones’s boarding- 
house without telling any one 
whither he was going. 

Before he started he prepared 
himself with a thousand dollars in 
bank-notes, feeling that this wretch- 
ed man had earned them in accord- 
ance with their compact. His only 
desire now was to hand over the 


money as quickly as possible, and 


to hurry away out of Chicago. He 
felt as though he himself were al- 
most guilty of some crime in having 
to deal with this man, in having to 
give him money secretly, and in 
carrying out to the end an arrange- 
ment of which no one else was to 
know the details. How would it 
be with him if the police of Chicago 
should come upon him as a friend, 
and probably an accomplice, of one 
who was “ wanted” on account of 
forgery at San Francisco? But he 
had no help for himself, and at Mrs. 
Jones’s he found his wife’s brother- 
in-law seated in the bar of the public- 
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house,—that everlasting resort for 
American loungers,—with a cigar as 
usual stuck in his mouth, loafing 
away his time as only American fre- 
quenters of such establishments 
know how to do. In England such 
a man would probably be found in 
such a place with a glass of some 
alcoholic mixture beside him; but 
such is never the case with an 
American. If he wants a drink he 
goes to the bar and takes it stand- 
ing,—will perhaps take two or three, 
one after another; but when he has 
settled himself down to loafe, he 
satisfies himself with chewing a 
cigar, and covering a circle around 
him with the results. With this 
amusement he will remain contented 
hour after hour;—nay, throughout 
the entire day, if no harder work 
be demanded of him. So was 
Robert Lefroy found now. When 
Peacocke entered the hall or room, 
the man did not rise from his chair, 
but accosted him as though they 
had parted only an hour since. 
“So, old fellow, you’ve got back 
all alive ?” 

“T have reached this place, at any 
rate.” 

“ Well, that’s getting back, ain’t 
it?” 

“T have come back from 
Francisco.” 

“H’sh!” exclaimed Lefroy, look- 
ing round the room, in which, how- 
- ever, there was no one but them- 
selves. “You needn’t tell every- 
body where you’ve been.” 

“T have nothing to conceal.” 

“That’s more than anybody 
knows of himself. It’s a good 
maxim to keep your own affairs 
quiet till they’re wanted. In this 
country everybody is spry enough 
to learn all about everything. [ 
never see any good in letting them 
know without a reason. Well; 
—what did you do when you got 
there ?” 

“Tt was all as you told me.” 


San 
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“Didn’t I say so? What was 
the good of bringing me all this 
way, when, if you'd only believed 
me, you might have saved me the 
trouble? Ain’t I to be paid for 
that ?” 

“You are to be paid. I have 
come here to pay you.” 

“That’s what you owe for the 
knowledge. But for coming? Ain’t 
I to be paid extra for the journey ?” 

“You are to have a thousand 
dollars.” 

“ H’sh !—you speak of money as 
though every one has a business 
to know that you have got your 
pockets full. What’s a thousand 
dollars, seeing all that I have done 
for you ?” 

“Tt’s all that you’re going to get. 
It’s all, indeed, that I have got to 
give you.” 

“Gammon.” 

“Tt’s all, at any rate, that you're 
going to get. Will you have it 
now ?” 

“ You found the tomb, did you?” 

“Yes; I found the tomb. Here 
is a photograph of it. You can 
keep a copy if you like it.” 

“What do I want of a copy?” 
said the man, taking the photograph 
in his hand. “He was always more 
trouble than he was worth,—was 
Ferdy. It’s a pity she didn’t marry 
me. I’d ’ve made a woman of her.” 
Peacocke shuddered as he heard 
this, but he said nothing. “You 
may as well give us the picter. 
It’ll do to hang up somewhere if 
ever I have a room of my own. 
How plain it is! Ferdinand Lefroy, 
—of Kilbrack! Kilbrack indeed! 
It’s little either of us was the better 
for Kilbrack. Some of them psalm- 
singing rogues from New England 
has it now;—or perhaps a right- — 
down nigger. I shouldn’t wonder. 
One of our own lot, maybe! Oh; 
that’s the money, is it#—A thou- 
sand dollars; all that I’m to have 
for coming to England and telling 
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you, and bringing you back, and 

showing you where you could get 

this pretty picter made.” Then he 

took the money, a thick roll of 

notes, and crammed them into his 
ket. 

“You'd better count them.” 

“Tt ain’t worth the while with 
such a trifle as that.” 

“ Let me count them then.” 

“You'll never have that plunder 
in your fists again, my fine fellow.” 

“T do not want it.” 

“And now about my expenses 
out to England, on purpose to tell 
7 all this. You can go and make 

er your wife now,—or can leave 
her, just as you please. You 
couldn’t have done neither if I 
hadn’t gone out to you.” 

“You have got what was pro- 
mised.” 

“ But my expenses,—going out ?” 

“T have promised you nothing 
for your expenses going out,—and 
will pay you nothing.” 

“You won't?” 

“ Not a dollar more.” 

“You won't?” 

“Certainly not. I do not sup- 
pose that you expect it for a mo- 
ment, although you are so persistent 
in asking me for it.” 

“And you think you’ve got the 
better of me, do you? You think 
you've carried me along with you, 
just to do your bidding and take 
whatever you please to give me? 
That’s your idea of me?” 

“There was a clear bargain be- 
tween us. I have not got the bet- 
ter of you at all.” 

“T rather think not, Peacocke. 
I rather think not. You'll have to 
get up earlier before you get the 
better of Robert Lefroy. You don’t 
expect to get this money back again, 
—do you?” 

“Certainly not,—any more than 
I should expect a pound of meat out 
of a dog’s jaw.” Mr. Peacocke, as 
he said this, was waxing angry. 
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“T don’t suppose you do;—but 
you expected that I was to earn it 
by doing your bidding ;—didn’t 

ou?” 

“ And you have.” 

“Yes, I have; but how? You 
never heard of my cousin, did you, 
—Ferdinand Lefroy of Kilbrack, 
Louisiana ?” 

“ Heard of whom ?” 

“My cousin, Ferdinand Lefroy. 
He was very well known in his 
own State, and in California too, 
till he died. He was a good fellow, 
but given to drink. We used to 
tell him that if he would marry 
it would be better for him ;—but 
he never would;—he never did.” 
Robert Lefroy as he said this put 
his left hand into his trousers- 
pocket over the notes which he had 
placed there, and drew a small re- 
volver out of his pocket with the 
other hand. “I am better prepared 
now,” he said, “than when you 
had your six-shooter under your 
pillow at Leavenworth.” 

“TI do not believe a word of it. 
It’s a lie,” said Peacocke. 

“Very well. You're a chap that’s 
fond of travelling, and have got 
plenty of money. You'd better go 
down to Louisiana and make your 
way straight from New Orleans to 
Kilbrack. It ain’t above forty miles 
to the south-west, and there’s a 
rail goes within fifteen miles of it. 
You'll learn there all about Ferdi- 
nand Lefroy as was our cousin,— 
him as never got married up to 
the day he died of drink and was 
buried at San Francisco. They’ll 
be very glad, I shouldn’t wonder, 
to see that pretty little picter of 
yours, because they was always un- 
common fond of cousin Ferdy at 
Kilbrack. And I'll tell you what, 
= be sure to come across my 

rother Ferdy in them parts, and 
can tell him how you’ve seen me. 
You can give him all the latest 
news, too, about his own wife. He’ll 
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be glad to hear about her, poor 
woman.” Mr. Peacocke listened to 
this without saying a word since 
that last exclamation of his. It 
might be true? Why should it not 
be true. If in truth there had been 
these two cousins of the same name, 
what could be more likely than that 
his money should have been lured 
out of him by such a fraud as this? 
But yet,—yet, as he came to think 
of it all, it could not be true. The 
chance of carrying such a scheme 
to a successful issue would have 
been too small to induce the man 
to act upon it from the day of his 
first appearance at Bowick. Nor 
was it probable that there should 
have been another Ferdinand Lefroy 
unknown to his wife; and the ex- 
istence of such a one, if known to 
his wife, would certainly have been 
made known to him. 

“Tt’s a lie,” said he, “from be- 
ginning to end.” 

“ Very well; very well. I'll take 
care to make the truth known by 
letter to Dr. Wortle and the Bishop 
and all them pious swells over 
there. To think of such a chap 
as you, a minister of the Gospel, 
living with another man’s wife, and 
looking as though butter wouldn’t 
melt in your mouth! I tell you 
what, I’ve got a little money in my 
pocket now, and I don’t mind go- 
ing over to England again and ex- 
plaining the whole truth to the 
Bishop myself. I could make him 
understand how that photograph 
ain’t worth nothing, and how I 
explaining to you myself as the 
lady’s righteous husband is all 
alive, keeping house on his own 
property down in Louisiana. Do 
you think we Lefroys hadn’t 
any place beside Kilbrack among 
us 2” 

“Certainly you are a liar,” said 
Peacocke. 

“Very well. Prove it.” 
“Did you not tell me that your 
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brother was buried at San Fran- 
cisco ?” 

“Oh, as for that, that don’t 
matter. It don’t count for much 
whether I told a crammer or not; 
that picter counts for nothing. It 
ain’t my word you was going on 
as evidence. You is able to prove 
that Ferdy Lefroy was buried at 
’Frisco. True enough. I buried 
him. I can prove that. And I 
would never have treated you this 
way, and not have said a word as to 
how the dead man was only a cousin, 
if you’d treated me civil over there 
in England. But you didn’t.” 

“T am going to treat you worse 
now,” said Peacocke, looking him 
in the face. 

“What are you going to do 
now?! It’s I that have the revolver 
this time.” As he said this he 
turned the weapon round in his 
hand. 

“T don’t want to shoot you,— 
nor yet to frighten you, as I did 
in the bedroom at Leavenworth ;— 
not but what I have a pistol too.” 
And he slowly drew his out of his 
pocket. At this moment two men 
sauntered in and took their places 
in the further corner of the room. 
“T don’t think there is to be any 
shooting between us.” 

“There may,” said Lefroy. 

“The police would have you.” 

“So they would,—for a time. 
What does that matter to me? Isn’t 
a fellow to protect himself when 
a fellow like you comes to him 
armed ?” 

“But they would soon know 
that you are the swindler who 
escaped from San Francisco eigh- 
teen months ago. Do you think 
it wouldn’t be found out that it 
was you who paid for the shares 
in forged notes ?” 

“T never did. 
your lies.” 


“Very well. 


That’s one of 


Now you know 


what I know; and you had better 
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tell me over again who it is that 
lies buried under the stone that’s 
been photographed there.” 

“What are you men doing with 
them pistols?’ said one of the 
strangers, walking across the room, 
and standing over the backs of 
their chairs. 

“ We are a-looking at ’em,” said 
Lefroy. 

“Tf you’re a-going to do anything 
of that kind, you’d better go and 
do it elsewhere,” said the stranger. 

“ Just so,” said Lefroy. “ That’s 
what I was thinking myself.” 

“But we are not going to do 
anything,” said Mr. Peacocke. “I 
have not the slightest idea of shoot- 
ing the gentleman; and he has 
just as little of shooting me.” 

“Then, what do you sit with 
"em out in your hands in that 
fashion for?” said the stranger. 
“Tt’s a decent widow woman as 
keeps this house, and I won’t see 
her set upon. Put ’em up.” Where- 


upon Lefroy did return his pistol 
to his pocket,—upon which Mr. 


Peacocke did the same. Then the 
stranger slowly walked back to his 
seat at the other side of the room. 

“So they told you that lie ;—did 
they—at ’Frisco?” asked Lefroy. 

“ That was what I heard over 
there when I was inquiring about 

our brother’s death.” 

“You'd believe anything if you’d 
believe that.” 

“Td believe anything if I’d be- 
lieve in your cousin.” Upon this 
Lefroy laughed, but made no fur- 
ther allusion to the romance which 
he had craftily invented on the 
spur of the moment. After that 

e two men sat without a word 
between them for a quarter of an 
hour, when the Englishman got up 
to take his leave. “Our business 
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is over now,” he said, “and I will 
bid you good-bye.” 

“Tl tell you what I’m a-think- 
ing,” said Lefroy. Mr. Peacocke 
stood with his hand ready for a 
final adieu, but he said nothing. 
“Tve half a mind to go back with 
you to England. There ain’t noth- 
ing to keep me here.” 

“ What could you do there ?” 

“Td be evidence for you,—as to 
Ferdy’s death, you know.” 

“T have evidence. I do not 
want you.” 

“T'll go, nevertheless.” 

“And spend all your money on 
the journey.” 

“You'd help;— wouldn’t you, 
now ?” 

“Not a dollar,” said Peacock, 
turning away and leaving the room. 
As he did so he heard the wretch 
laughing loud at the excellence of 
his own joke. 

Before he made his journey back 
again to England, he only once 
more saw Robert Lefroy. As he 
was seating himself in the railway 
car that was to take him to Buf- 
falo, the man came up to him 
with an affected look of solicitude. 
“ Peacocke,” he said, “there was 
only nine hundred dollars in that 
roll.” 

“There were a thousand. I 
counted them half an hour before 
I handed them to you.” 

“There was only nine hundred 
when I got ’em.” 

“There were all that you will 
get. What kind of notes were 
they you had when you paid for 
the shares at Frisco?” This ques- 
tion he asked out loud, before all 
the passengers. Then Robert Le- 
froy left the car, and Mr. Peacocke 
never saw him, or heard from him 


again. 
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A JEWISH RABBI IN ROME. 
WITH A COMMENTARY BY BEN ISRAEL. 
Fifteenth Century. Reign of Sixtus IV. 


Rass Ben Espra to his dearest friend, 
Rabbi Ben Israel, greeting—May the Lord 
Keep thee in safety! I am still in Rome, 
And, after months of silence, now redeem 
My pledge to tell you how this Christian world 
(Which here I came to study), nearly viewed, 
Strikes me, a Jew born, and with steady faith 
In all the Law and Prophets of our land. 

Still, though a Jew, it is the Truth I seek,— 
Only the Truth,—and, come from whence it will, 
I greet it with bent head and reverent heart. 

I am a seeker ;—though my faith is firm, 

I will not tie my mind in knots of creeds. 


No more preamble. I am now in Rome, 
Where our Jehovah rules not,—but the man 
Jesus, whose Life and Fate too well we know, 
Is made a God—the cross on which he died 


A reverend symbol, and his words the law. 

His words, what were they? Love, goodwill to man. 
His kingdom? Peace. His precepts? Poverty. 
Well, are they followed? That’s the question now. 
What fruit have they, produced ? 


One moment, first. 
I think no ill of him. He was sincere, 
Lofty of thought, a pure idealist, 
Possessed, indeed, by visionary dreams, 
But wishing ill to no one, least of all 
To us, and to our Faith, which was his own. 
I will not say he was entirely wrong 
In the strong censures that he laid on us; 
For we had many faults—were, as he said, 
Only too much like whited sepulchres,— 
And then, no good man is entirely wrong, 
And none entirely right. The truth is vast, 
And never was there Creed embraced it all. 
Like all enthusigsts he beheld his half, 
Deemed it the whole, and with excess of zeal 
Pushed his ideal truth beyond the stretch 
Of human practice. Most of what he taught 
The wise and good of old had said before. 
His healing skill, this sect calls miracles, 
A hundred others had as well as he; 
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And for that claim his followers set up, 
And he, perhaps (though here there is much doubt), 
Asserted of himself, that he was sent 

Messias, King of kings, to save the world,— 

This, surely, was no crime deserving death : 

No mere opinions, void of acts, are crimes. 


Besides, what sect or creed was ever crushed 
By cruelty? Our error was perverse, 
Wilful, unwise. Had we but spared his life, 
He would have passed away as others pass,— 
Simon and John and Apollonius, 
Judas of Galilee, and many more. 
But, no! we lifted him above the rest; 
Made him conspicuous by his martyrdom ; 
Watered with blood his doctrines; fired the hearts 
Of those who loved him with intemperate zeal 
And wild imaginations, till at last 
They thought they saw him risen from the dead. 
Our folly (call it by its lightest name) 
Nourished the seed into this mighty sect, 
That takes his name and,worships him as God. 


Setting aside the superstitious part, 
I ask, What were the doctrines that he preached, 
And that his followers with their lips profess ? 
Love! Peace! Goodwill to man! ‘This was the gist 
Of all he taught. Forgive your enemies! 
Seek for the lost sheep from the fold that stray! 
Harm no one! For the prodigal returned 
Kill the fat calf! Be merciful to all! 
Who are the enemies, prodigals, lost sheep, 
To whom their mercy, love, care, gifts are given ? 
Not we, the Jews, in truth. Is it for us 
They kill the calf? Are we the enemies 
That they forgive? Have they goodwill for us? 
Not they! They hold us rather like foul swine,— 
Abuse us,—lay great burdens on our backs,— 
Spit on us,—drive us forth beyond their walls,— 
Force us all slavish offices to do,— 
And if we join their sect, scorn us the more. 
If those are blesséd, as he says, whom men 
Revile and persecute, most blest are we! 


Yet was not Jesus, first of all, a Jew,— 
Even to his death a Jew? Did he renounce 
His strict faith in the Prophets and the Law? 
Never! “I come not to destroy,” he said, 
“The Law or Prophets, only to fulfil.” 

So, too, his preaching, whatsoe’er it was, 
Was to the Jews. The miracles he wrought ¢ 
Were for the Jews alone. “I am not sent,”— 
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These are his words,—“ but unto the lost sheep 

Of Israel’s house : my bread is not for dogs.” 
Who were the dogs to whom he thus refused 

To lend his healing hand? What had she done 
Who asked his service that he scorned her thus? 
She was from Canaan, or a Greek—no, Jew ; 

This was her crime. ’Tis true that, touched at last 
By those sad humble words of hers, “ The dogs 
May eat the crumbs dropped from the master’s board,” 
He made her an exception to his rule,— 

But still his rule was this. This his first rule. 

No? But it was! Remember the rich youth 
Who prayed to be his follower : “ Two things,” 
He said, “ are needful.” First, that you obey 

The Law and Prophets—that is, are a Jew ;— 
And then the second, that your wealth and goods 
You sell, and give the proceeds to the poor. 

First be a Jew, then poor. Renounce all wealth ; 
Keep nothing back. These are conditions prime, 
Refusing which, your following I reject. 


I see you gravely shake your head at this ; 
But read the records,—you will see I’m right. 
Jesus, let me repeat it yet again, 
Was first and last a Jew; never renounced 
That faith of ours; taught in the Synagogue; 
Quoted the Prophets; reaffirmed the Law ; 
Worked with the Jews, and only healed the Jews, 
And held all other nations but as dogs.* 








* (Commentary by Ben Israel.) 


I’ve read the records carefully again: 

It goes against my will—still, I admit, 

Ben Esdra may beright. Here let me note 

One case that he perchance has overlooked— 
That of the Publican named Zaccheus. 

This man was rich, and, curious, sought to look 
On Jesus,—for this purpose climbed a tree. 
Jesus, perceiving him, proposed himself 

To be his guest; at which a murmuring went 
Among his followers,—for this wealthy man 
Was, as they said, a sinner, or no Jew. 

But I note this, that Zaccheus on the spot 
Surrendered half his goods unto the poor 

Ere Jesus went into his house; and then, 

And not till then, said Jesus—‘‘ On this house 
This day salvation cometh, forasmuch 

As he, too, 7s a sonof Abraham ”— 

That is,a Jew. Again, where did he send 

His twelve disciples (Judas ’mid the rest) 

To preach the Gospel? To the Gentiles? No! 
This he forbade,—but ‘‘ unto the lost sheep 

Of Israel’s house.” And one case more I note,— 
That of the woman of Samaria, 

To whom he said (his followers murmuring 
That he should speak to her): ‘‘ Salvation comes 
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And second (mark this well, and ponder it), 
He was a Communist—denied the right 

Of private wealth ; ordained a common purse 
To be administered for all alike, 

And all rejected who refused him this. 

“Tis easier for a camel to pass through 

A needle’s cye”—these are his very words,— 
“Than that a rich man should inherit heaven.” 
A rich man, mind you, whether good or bad. 
What was the moral of his parable 

Of Lazarus, and Dives? What offence 

Did Dives, that in everlasting fire 

He was condemned to suffer? What good deed 
Did Lazarus that he at last should lie 

On Abraham’s bosom in eternal bliss ? 
Nothing! The beggar, Lazarus, was poor ; 
Dives was rich. This was the crime of one, 
The virtue of the other. Not one hint 

Of any other reason for the hell 

Or heaven that he adjudged them,—not one word 
That Dives was not charitable, kind, 

Generous, a helper of his brother man ; — 

No accusation, save that he was rich. 

No word that Lazarus, with all his sores, 
Possessed one virtue, save that he was poor. 


Nay, more: when Dives in his torment sued 

For mercy, what did Abraham say to him ? 

You for your evil deeds must suffer now ? 

No! but, “ You had the good things on the earth, 
Lazarus the evil. Therefore, now, to thee 

Is torment given—comfort unto him.” 


Working to pile up wealth Jesus abhorred. 
“Each man for all,” he said, “and all for each. 
Take no thought of to-morrow—for the day 
Sufficient will be given. No sparrow falls 
Save through God’s law. The ravens of the air 
Sow not and reap not, yet God feedeth them. 
The lilies of the field nor toil nor spin, 

Yet Solomon was not arrayed like them. 
Why, then, take thought of raiment and of food ? 





But to the Jews.” Doubtless, as well we know, 
It was unlawful for a Jew to eat 

And bide with those who were uncircumcised. 
Upon this point, long after he was dead, 
Extreme contention ’mid his followers rose, 

If Gentiles, ere they had been circumcised, 
Into the Christian faith could be baptised— 
Some yom full adherence to the law 

A prime condition,—some, that it sufficed 

If its main principles were recognised: 

But this I merely note. It seems quite clear 
That only Jews at first could join the sect. 
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Leave all to God. Blesséd are ye, the poor! 


' God’s kingdom shall be yours: but ye, the rich, 


Woe unto you.” This was his life and text. 

Once only—so the record goes—a rage 

Seized upon Jesus, when, with whip and thong, 
The money-changers—all who bought and sold— 
He from the precincts of the temple drove, 

Saying, “’Tis writ, This is the house of prayer, 
But ye have made it to a den of thieves.” 

Let this show what he thought of such as these. 
Those who were with him knew and did his wiil,— 
Lived in community of goods, renounced 

All private wealth. This doctrine, too, they preached 
After his death; and all who joined their sect 

Sold their possessions, houses, treasures, lands, 

And paid the price into the common store, 

To be administered to each one’s need. 

They did not seek by subterfuge and trick 

To cling to Mammon while they worshipped God.* 


What should a Christian do, then, who accepts 

The doctrines that this master, nay, this God 

For so they call him), clearly thus appoints ;— 

ive by them, should he not? Not by blank words 
Affirm them, but by all his acts and life. 
First, love to God—and love to man as well. 
Then peace, forgiveness, kindness, poverty. 
What is the Christian practice? War—the sword 
As arbiter of all disputes of men— 
Reprisals,—persecutions unto death 
For all who differ from them—Peter’s sword 
That Jesus bade him sheathe,—no simple lives 
Of frugal fare and pure beneficence, 
But luxury and imperious tyranny 
In all high places,—all in earnest strife 
To pile up wealth for selfish purposes,— 
Each greedy for himself, the wretched poor 
Down-trodden, trampled on,—the Church itself, 
Splendid with pageant, cruel in its power,— 
Pride rampant, hissing through a thousand maws,— 
Power, like a ravening wolf among the lambs, 
Worrying the weakest,—prayers, lip-deep, no more— 
The devil’s work done in the name of God. 


Such is the spectacle I see in Rome. 





* Here I, Ben Israel, note the curious case 
Of Ananias and Sapphira, struck 
| sudden death, because of all their wealth 
They kept a part back for their private use— 
Tempting by this the Lord, as Peter said. 
But where are the Almighty’s lightnings now ? 
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Among the pomps in which this Christian Churel: 
Invests its pageants, oft I think of him 
Whom they pretend to worship, and his words 
Come back to me with which he once reproved 
Our priests of his own days. The world, indeed, 
Has but one pattern for its worldliness,— 
Or now, or then, ’tis evermore the same. 
If we of old were stiff-necked in our pride, 
Desiring power instead of godliness, 
Avid of pomp,—these Christians are the same : 
They will not follow either God or Christ. 
“Thus saith the Lord, Stand in the ways, and see ; 
Ask, where is the good way, and walk therein, 
And so ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
But they replied, We will not walk therein.” 
Thus Jeremiah,—Jesus much the same. 
Long prayers, low bowings in the market-place, 
Chief seats in synagogues, upper rooms at feasts, 
Fine linen, costly dresses, pompous rites, 
Grand ceremonials, purple trailing robes, 
Embroidered hems, and wide phylacteries,— 
All this he scorned. Well, still we see the same, 
For all his scorn, among his followers. 
His very words describe these cardinals 
As they were made for them alone,—not us. 
Not we alone were whited sepulchres ; 
Robbed widows, orphans, every one for greed : 
This Church still robs them, wears its purple robes, 
Prays at the public corners of the streets, 
Nor even the outside of the platter cleans. 


And what thinks Jesus of it ’— if, indeed, 
He from beyond can look into their hearts, 
Who call upon his name and preach of Peace. 
Foul hypocrites, who feed their hungry flocks 
With husks of dogmas and dead chaff of talk, 
And trample virtue down into the mire. 


I ask myself, Do these men ever think 
Or weigh their master’s teaching, practice, words, 
That thus by rote, like empty formulas, 
They gabble them, as senseless parrots talk. 
Doctrine and life to him were one. To these 
Doctrine from life is utterly divorced. 


Whatever Jesus was, this Church, these men, 
Are none of his,—or ours; his words alone 
They worship like a fetish, without sense,— 
His real inner teaching they reject; 
Nay, are afraid to look it in the face 
And seek its meaning, lest it come to this, 
That they must choose between the things he would, 
And what they covet dearer than their life. 
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Jew as I am, in view of them, at times 
I long to see some real Christian sect, 
Ready to take the system that he taught, 
And try it in this world,—not talking Peace, 
Good-will to men, Love, Justice, Charity, 
But living it in very deed,—a sect 
That should abjure all individual greed, 
All competition for a selfish end, 
And joining, make one common purse for all, 
As Jesus did among his followers. 
Would it succeed? Ah, you and I are Jews ; 
Jesus has no authority with us. 
But were we Christians, and not hypocrites,— 
Did we believe that he was really God, 
Or even that his mission was divine,— 
How should we dare to gloss his teachings o’er, 
And twist his doctrines so that they should fit 
Our worldly needs, and in the very face 
Of his plain orders seek some verbal trick 
To warp them to the life we like to lead ! 


The Eternal One must needs look down and smile 
At these base wrigglings of His creatures here, 
Filled with sad pity, too, at their offence,— 

Seeing them do, with His name on their lips, 
All He forbids, and dreaming none the less 
They only shall be saved,—all others damned. 


Would Jesus’ plan succeed? The world thus far 
Has taken another path,—we most of all,— 
Believing not in him, nor in his scheme ;— 
But dreaming—shaking, as it were, from me 
All usages and habits of the world, 

At times I stretch my mind out in the vague, 
And seek upon this plan to build a world. 
No property, but that which all should own 
With equal rights,—the product of all work 
Held for the common good in trust for all ; 
All, to the lowest, to be clothed, fed, housed, 
Freed from necessity and from the wolf 

Of hunger, and the pains and pangs of life ; 
Each having claims on all to do the task 
Best fitted for his powers, tastes, happiness ; 
Each as a duty bound to do his share, 

And not to be a drone within the hive. 


What glory might the world then see !—what joy ! 
What harmony of work! what large content ! 
What splendid products of joint industry ! 
All toiling with one purpose and one heart ; 
No war, no waste of noble energies,— 
But smiling peace, the enlarging grace of art ; 
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Humanity a column with its base 
Of solid work, and at its summit crowned 
With the ideal capital of Love! 


This is a dream that turns this world of ours 
Quite upside down ;—I’ll say no more of it. 


And yet one word more, lest you deem me fool ! 
Think not I dream: none but a fool could dream 
Equality of rights,—that is, the claim 
To justice, life, food, freedom in the bound 
Of common benefit, involves the claim 
To equal virtues, powers, intelligence,— 

Since God in these unequal shaped us all, 

And fitted each one for his special end. 

So should the wise, just, virtuous take the lead, 
Or all at once is lawless anarchy ; 

For what more fatal, hopeless, than a scheme 
Where wise and good, and fool and knave alike, 
Own equal powers and rights in government? 


But how secure the leadership to those 
Whom God hath made for leaders? Ah, my friend, 
That is the question none hath e’er resolved ; 
For liberty, at best a negative— 
Mere freedom from restraint—engenders soon 
Licence and tyranny,—dire positives ; 
Just as Aurelius, best of emperors, 
Begot for son the cruel Commodu 


Danger on all sides threatens government. 
Choose you a king,—the very best is weak,— 
And fierce temptation dogs the path of power. 
Choose you the Demos,—it perchance is worse ; 
For then, as in an agitated sea, 

The frothiest ever to the surface swims. 
Caprice, rage, panic, interest, sway the mob ; 
Justice is overstormed, wisdom lies low, 
And noisy ignorance, swollen by the breath 
Of blatant demagogues, wrecks the lost state. 


Why ?—But because the eager lust of men, 
The godless strife of utter selfishness, 
Makes of the world a blind and brutal herd, 
All crowding on, devoid of common aim,— 
Each goring his own way to make his path. 


Well, seeing this, and how these blundering schemes 
Beget a brood of sin and misery, 
Said Jesus to his followers: All is wrong ; 
Let it be all reversed,—such life is hate ; 
' But God is love: try love, then, for your scheme,— 
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Try God’s law ;—as the Book of Wisdom saith, 

“ All hatred stirreth strife; but love hath power 
To cover up all sins;” and yet again: 

“He who his neighbour scorneth, sins but he; 

Is happy who hath mercy for the poor.” 

“The profit of the earth is made for all, 

And riches breed disease and vanity.” 

So saith the preacher, just as Jesus said. 

Nothing was new in Jesus’ scheme but this,— 
To make community a fact—no dream.* 

But new or old, his followers obeyed, 

Accepting what he taught. Their life was pure,— 
They craved no gains, abjured all private wealth; 
Preached poverty, and practised what they preached ; 
And then, with stealthy step and half-veiled face, 
Pride entered, and ambition ; and they shaped 
That fair community into the thing 

Now called a Church, and on its altar raised 

The same false idol he had driven forth ; 

And now what is this Church so called of Christ ? 
The last and even the most hideous shape 

Of tyranny—that spawns upon the world 

As love’s true offspring the foul serpent brood 
Of superstition, bigotry, and hate. 


Thus looking on, and striving as I can 
To keep my mind wide open to new thought, 
I weave my dream of what the world might be,— 
A vague wild dream, but not without its charm. 
* And scarcely this, say I, Ben Israel— 
Commenting on this letter. We of old 
Among the patriarchs ever practised it. 
And well it worked, till, into cities packed, 
Men grew ambitious, greedy, void of God, 
And then confusion came to one and all. 
The greed of riches is the curse of man: 
Virtue and wisdom only, hand in hand, 
Have any rightful claims to power; the wise, 
The good, in every age affirm the same,— 
Solon, Confucius, Plato, Thales, all. 
‘* Flee greed, choose equal rights,” Menander says. 
When Sean made question of her wisest men 
What is the best form of al] government, 
Thales replied, ‘‘ Where none are over-rich, 
None over-poor;” and Anacharsis said, 
‘* Where vice is hated—virtue reverenced.” 
So Pittacus—‘‘ Where honours are conferred 
But on the virtuous;” and Solon, too, 
In thought, if not in words, like Jesus spoke,— 
‘*Where any wrong unto the meanest done 
Is held to be an injury to all.” 
So also Solomon,—‘‘ Remove me far. 
From vanity and lies; and give to me 
Nor poverty nor wealth. Blessed is he 
Who for the poor and needy giveth thought: 
The Lord shall help him in his time of need.” 
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Since nothing in our Law forbids to us 

The trial of this scheme, suppose we Jews— 

(Nay, do not smile)—suppose we very Jews 
o on and do even this, the Christians’ work : 

They will not do it,—oh, be sure of that! 


No more of this: oh, my Jerusalem !— 

Thou whom again we shall rebuild in power— 
Let Justice be thy strong foundation-stones, 

And Love the cement that shall knit them close. 
Firm in our Faith—at last—at last, O Lord! 
When we have suffered to the bitter end, 

Thy chosen people Thou wilt lift again, 

And sweep Thy enemies before Thy path. 

Come not to Rome,—it is the sink of vice: 

Its grandeur is decayed ; its splendid days 

Are faded. Famine, War, and Pestilence— 
Tempest and inundation and fierce hordes— 
Have o’er it swept, with ruin in their track. 

The herdsman tends his flocks upon the Hill 
Where Manlius drove the Gauls. The Capitol 
Scarcely exists in name: its temples proud 

Are wrecked and ruined. In the Forum herd 
Horned cattle; and beyond the Flaminian gate, 
Where once triumphant swarmed the crowds of Rome, 
Spreads a flat marsh, o’ergrown with rustling canes, 
Where flocks of whirring wild-fowl] make their home. 
Death haunts the temples, once so full of life. 
Life crowds the tombs where the dead Cesars lie, 
And fortifies their wrecks for deadly feud. 

The arts have perished. Prone upon the earth 
Lie shattered the proud statues of their gods, 
While the rude builder breaks them with his pick, 
Or burns them into lime. The games are o’er; 
The streets are filled with ruffian soldiery, 

Quick at a quarrel; and the deadly knife 

Of treachery stabs the unsuspecting foe. 

Upon the Castle every week are seen 

Black corpses, nailed along the outer walls. 

The city throngs at night with bravos hired, 
Who after murder find a safe retreat 

In many a priestly palace. In a word, 

Rapine and murder, rape and parricide, 

Ay, ev’ry crime, with or without a name, 

Ravage the city. Justice, with sad face, 
Weeping, hath fled, and Mercy’s voice is dumb. 
Is this the reign of Christ—or Belial ? 


Yet still I linger here: I scarce know why. 
There is a charm that, all beyond my will, 
Allures me, holds me, will not let me go. 
Tis not indeed like our Jerusalem ; 
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Yet in its age, its sorrows and its wrongs, 
It is allied to her,—a city sad, 

That, like a mourner weeping at a tomb, 
Sits clad in sackcloth, grieving o’er the past, 

Hoping for nothing, stricken by despair. 

Sad, lonely stretches compass her about 

With silence. Wandering here, at every step 

We stumble o’er some ruin, once the home 

Of happy life; or pensive, stay our feet 

To ponder o’er some stern decaying tomb, 

The haunt of blinking owls. Nor all in vain 

Doth kindly nature strive to heal the wounds 

Of Time and human rage: with ivy green, 

With whispering grasses, reeds, and bright-eyed flowers, 
Veiling its ruin; and with tremulous songs 

Of far larks hidden in the deep blue sky, 

Lifting the thoughts to heaven. 


Here many a day 
Alone I stray, and hold communion sad 
With dreams that wander far on boundless ways 
Of meditation vague, recalling oft 
The passages of Prophets in our Land. 
At times Isaiah seems to speak, and say 
To Rome, as once unto Jerusalem : 
“ Judah is fallen, ruin hath involved 
Jerusalem. What mean ye that ye beat 
My people into pieces? that ye grind 
The faces of the poor? The Lord shall take 
The bravery of thy ornaments away ; 
Thy men shall perish by the sword in war; 
Thy mighty ones shall perish, and thy gates 
Lament and mourn; and thou, being desolate, 
Shalt sit upon the ground. Woe unto them 
That draw iniquity with the weak cords 
Of vanity, and call the evil good,— 
Their roots shall be as rottenness, like dust 
Their blossoms perish,—for they cast away 
The Lord’s law, and despise his Holy Word.” 


And then in sorrow for this grievous fate 
In which we are plunged, I comfort me with this— 
That He, the Eternal One, hath promised us 

That we at last shall from our sorrows rest, 

And from our fear, and from our bondage dire, 
And build again our new Jerusalem. 


And yet once more. Hear Jeremiah speak : 
“How doth the city solitary sit 

That once was filled with people! How is she 
Become a widow, that among the powers 
Was great, and princess in the provinces ! 
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She weepeth sorely in the night; her tears 
Are on her cheeks; and of her lovers none 
Will comfort her.” Ah, my Jerusalem! 
Thy sister here is Rome, and sins like thee, 
And she shall suffer also like to thee. 


As she hath suffered for her heathen pride 
And worship of false gods, and now is cast 
Headlong to earth with all her temples proud, 
So shall she suffer in the time to come 
For all her violence and worldly lust, 

And all her utter falseness to her faith. 

Is there no place upon this wretched earth 

Where God shall have His own, and peace shall reign # 
Is there no spot the devil doth not own ? 

Shall we, poor human wretches, ever seek 

To thwart God’s law, and rear up in His stead 

Base idols, and make covenant with Death ? 


Such thoughts come over me, oppressed and sad, 
As ’mid Rome’s ruined tombs I meditate, 
Feeling how transient a thing is man, 
Whose life is but a shadow on the grass 
That comes and goes, and like a passing wind, 
Or like a voice that speaks and vanishes. 
And sitting silent under the blue sky 
That broods unchanging on the change below, 
Idly I watch the drooping ivy swing 
Through sunlit loops of arching aqueducts, 
Printing its wavering shadow on the sward. 
Or, as my eye runs down their lessening lines, 
Broken by gaps of time and war, and swing 
Along the far Campagna’s rolling stretch 
Like vertebra of some huge skeleton, 
I ponder o’er the past of Rome,—the pomp, 
The pride, the power, the ruin,—masters, slaves, 
Conquerors and victims, even the gods themselves, 
Shattered and fallen and equal im the dust— 
And silent nature calmly moving on, 
Heedless of them, and what they were or did, 
- As it will be of us, when we are gone. 
Often, again, with scarce a conscious thought,— 
My spirit wandering vaguely, who knows where /— 
I gaze upon the cloud-shades trailing slow 
Or the deep chasms of the opaline hills, 
And drift with them through some abyss of space, 
And feel the silence sink into my soul. 
At times a rustling starts me, and I see 
Some long-haired goat, that, mounting up to crop 
A wandering spray, peers down through glass-grey eyes, 
And pausing, stares at me. At times, again, 
I hear the thud of hoofs upon the grass, 
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And jangling swords, and voices of command, 
As some armed troop goes galloping along. 
And then I hide me, knowing that my tribe 
Are only recognised to be the butt 

Of mocking words—or scarce more wounding blows. 
The shepherd, leaning idly on his staff, 

Alone has kindly words for such as we,— 

For nature hath subdued him into calm, 

Uutil he almost seems a part of her. 















I have seen the Pope, whom in their blasphemy 
They term God’s Holiness. A fisherman, 

Like Peter, was his father; and his son, 

By mock humility and specious ways 

Veiling his inward self, inly devoured 

By lust of place, and luxury, and power, 

Hath mounted in the end to Peter’s chair. 

Peter was poor and simple at the least,— 

Honest though ignorant. This Sixtus here, 
Fourth of his name, his utter opposite,— 
Luxurious, worldly, fierce, and stained with crime. 
There are no limits to his low desires ;— 

None to his passions; and he treads us down 

As if we were the offal of the earth. 
















Last week he gave a banquet that, I think, 
Poor Peter would have been aghast to see: 
’Tis said it cost some twenty thousand crowns, 
Shaming Vitellius with its cost and waste. 

But this is nothing to his other deeds. 

Little he thinks of carrying out the dream 

Of which I just have spoken. No! the poor 
Starve on black bread, and fester in disease, 
While thus he lords it in his luxury. 

Nor are the rich much better off with him: 

A short month since he pillaged an old man— 
The Prince Colonna—on some poor pretence ;— 
Robbed him of all his plate, robes, tapestries, 

Tore him with torture, then lopped off his head ; 
And clothed in wretched rags to mock his rank, 
Sent back in answer to his mother’s prayers 

For his mere life—the mutilated corpse ! 

And this is God’s vicegerent on the earth— 

The head of what they call the Christian Church ! 

























Bad as the Christian’s lot is, ours is worse: 
We are the football and the scorn of all,— 
Laden with taxes, tributes,—forced to wear 
An ignominious badge,—banned from the town, 
And huddled in the Ghetto’s filthy den. 
No public office may we hold: our oath 
Avails not in their courts against the word 
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Of any Christian; and now, worse than this, 

In these last years one degradation more 

Is cast upon us by this Christian court, 

Whose creed is, “ Love your neighbour as yourself.” 
We are but beasts that in the Carnival 

Must race half-naked, clothed but round tlie loins, 
A halter on our necks, as we were dogs,— 

Insulted, hooted, jeered at by the mob. 


No one of us is free of this,—or old 

Or young, whatever be our state,— 

Elder or priest or child,—it matters not. 
High ladies, cardinals in purple robes, 

Ay, even the Pope himself, with all his court, 
Seated on high, in all their pomp and pride, 
Laugh at us, as we stumble on our course, 
Pelted with filth, and shake their holy sides, 
Encouraging the mob that mock at us. 


But what offends me more than all the rest 
Is that this usage has debased our tribe,— 
Bent its proud neck, and forced it to the earth,— 
Taught us to cringe and whimper, taught us wiles, 
And driven us at their beck to creep and crawl. 
We, who were God’s own people,—we must bow 
Before these Christians: with a smile accept 
Even their kicks, and humbly give them thanks 
For our mere life. This stings me to the quick. 
As for what Christ said, “ Love your enemies ; 
Bless them that curse you, and do good to them,”— 
This is beyond the power of any man— . 
Beyond my power at least,—I curse them all ! 


I stay my pen here,—for the hot blood boils 
Within my brain in thinking on these things: 
I dare not trust myself to write you more. 


My work is almost done for which I came, 
And soon I hope to greet your face again, 
Shaking the dust off from this godless place, 
With all its rottenness and infamy: 

Then for my dear Jerusalem again ! 


Greet all my friends,—Rebecca, Ismael, 
And all your dear ones. Peace be with you all! 


I count the days till we once more shall meet. 
W. W S. 

















Ir is now a great many years 
ago since I made my first voyage 
to India. |The P. and O. ss. 
Hindustan, in which I went out, 
was regarded at the time as a 
model of naval architecture, com- 
bining speed, size, comfort, and 
all the latest improvements in a 
remarkable degree; and we passen- 
gers were all very proud of her. 
She had double decks, and, under 
favourable circumstances, could 
steam eight knots an hour, with an 
expenditure of I don’t know how 
many tons of coal a day. But the 
P. and O. Company had a monopoly 
of the Eastern seas at that time, and 
notwithstanding an outlay on this 
head which would be ruinous in 
these days of competition, the P. 
and O. managed to burn their coal 
and keep up a table almost as 
wasteful as their engines, and yet 
make a handsome profit. Many 
years afterwards I saw the Hin- 
dustan, laid up, relegated to the 
ignominious office of a coal-hulk, 
or something of the sort. She 
lay there, a notable example of 
the revolution effected in naval 
architecture. Could it be possible 
- that this short, fat, ugly old hulk 
was the same vessel that used to be 
extolled as a model of the ocean 
steamer? Compared with the 
yacht-looking vessels which now 
compose the Company’s fleet, with 
their long, low hulls and raking 
masts, and nearly twice her ton- 
nage, some of which were anchored 
ahead of her in the stream, she 
looked like a cart-horse beside a 
racer. The reflection naturally oc- 
curred, will the time come when 
these beautiful craft, ‘whose great 
size is concealed in their graceful 
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lines, shall in turn be condemned as 
clumsy and antiquated, and withal 
too small? Nor could I help being 
impressed with the analogy suggest- 
ed by the old hulk in regard to my- 
self. We had both of us in our ways 
become out of date. Younger men, 
looking at my battered old face 
and figure, will wonder, no doubt, 
how I could ever have been thought 
slim and graceful. And indeed, in 
my particular case, the doubt would 
have been justified; I never set up 
for being a model of elegance : 
but the comparison would have 
been appropriate in the case of 
several of my fellow-passengers— 
cadets like myself, and very fine 
young fellows. We cadets were 
full of life and hope and spirits: 
we were all mere boys; for com- 
missions were given early in those 
days, and most of us had come fresh 
from school—all without passing 
any examination. I for one should 
certainly not have succeeded in 
passing one, for I had not got 
even into the fifth form at Rugby, 
and had never come under the 
notice of the head-master—suc- 
cessor to the great Arnold, who 
died just before I went there— 
except for a certain “function ” 
more common then than in modern 
times, as I had good reason to 
know. We youngsters, I say, 
were full of life and hope and 
spirits. There were some _half- 
dozen of us on board, profound- 
ly ignorant of India as of every- 
thing else, our study of mili- 
tary science being limited to a 
reading of ‘Charles O’Malley’ and 
‘Tom Burke,’ but not the less 
well satisfied with ourselves on 
that account. 


Had we got our 
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appointments by the most severe 
competitive examination, we could 
not have been more thoroughly 
impressed with the excellence of 
the arrangements under which we 
had been selected. The system 
which had produced a Clive,—of 
whom, however, we did not know 
more than that he was connected in 
some way with the black hole 
and the battle of Plassy, and that 
he had wanted to blow out some- 
body’s brains with a pistol, but 
whether his own or another man’s, 
the tradition, as it reached us, did 
not explain—my own introduction 
to Indian history, through the 
medium of Lord Macaulay’s famous 
essay, not having taken place till 
a later date,—a system which pro- 
duced such results was evidently 
the best possible system; it had 
produced us. As for myself, I 
had been called away from school 
in the middle of the term, an event 
which created a certain amount of 
stir in my house—the suddenness 
of the thing was in itself a merit of 
the system—and having made my 
appearance before the Court of 
Directors, and taken an oath of alle- 
giance to the East India Company, 
had been thereon at liberty to get 
my outfit, including a full-dress 
uniform, the facings only of which 
were left doubtful till it was known 
which regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry would have the honour of 
enrolling me among its numbers. 
This uniform I had the delight of 
exhibiting at home to a select 
party of friends before it was 
packed up in tin,—likewise an en- 
ormous shako, as to which my 
uncle George remarked that the 
climate of India could not be so 
very hot, or a shako like that 
would not be worn. I discovered 
afterwards it was not the climate 
which was traduced by report ;—the 
shako never was worn: indeed, I 
had not half-a-dozen opportunities 
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of putting on my dress-coatee before 
I {had quite grown out of it, and 
was forced to buy another, this 
time out of my own pocket. But 
the old man grows garrulous as the 
reminiscences of his youth crowd 
on his memory: ’tis a foible of old 
age. We cadets, I say, were full 
of spirits, but I think the young 
ladies on board were still more 
elated by the change to their new 
life. They, too, had most of them 
come fresh from school, and their 
prospects of advancement were still 
more extended than ours. . We 
knew that we were merely cadets, 
and shortly to become ensigns, and 
although that no doubt was a splen- 
did position, still there was a vis- 
ible horizon to it. We knew indeed 
that even infantry officers kept 
horses, or at least ponies, in India; 
and each of us was taking out a 
brand-new saddle. Indeed, Tom 
Price, one of our number—poor 
Tom! he turned out a right-down 
good soldier, and was killed at 
the first relief of Lucknow —con- 
fided to us, after we had become 
friendly and communicative, that, 
in view to a speedy appearance 
on the Indian turf, he was taking 
out a racing-saddle, smuggled into 
his outfit, and the charge distri- 
buted over the other items, so that 
his governor knew nothing about it 
when he paid the bill. This was 
before trade had become honest : 
there was great competition among 
the outfitters in those days. But 
with all our aspirations, we knew 
that we were but cadets, and should 
be only ensigns at first; and judg- 
ing from the appearance of some 
of our fellow-passengers returning 
from furlough, it was easy to infer 
that promotion in the Indian army 
was not very rapid. But the 
future of the young ladies was not 
subject to the conditions of pro- 
motion by seniority. There was 
a married lady on board, going 
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back to join her husband reputed to 
hold some appointment in Calcutta 
with a tremendous salary attached 
to it, who was still quite young, 
and whose jewellery was the ad- 
miration of all the other ladies, 
There was evidently no need that 
like should mate with like; what 
one young maiden had done another 
might do; youth was not incom- 
patible with the enjoyment of a 
large income. Not, 1 am bound 
to say, that there was reason for 
imputing any such sordid ideas to 
these damsels: with them the sen- 
sation of liberty and entering on a 
new world was sufficient happiness 
for the time. It was plain that 
some of them at least had, like 
ourselves, just been emancipated 
from school, and they enjoyed the 
change just as much as we did. 
Indeed, I think they were almost 
too inexperienced and artless to 
think about love and marriage. 
We are all creatures of habit and 
association. To a young girl, whose 
relations with the other sex have so 
far been limited to being snubbed 
by her brothers, or scolded by her 
music-master, the germs of the ten- 
der sentiment are still only latent. 
True, they are marvellously soon 
developed. The little unfledged 
birds which, sitting helpless in their 
nests of a morning, still fed from 
their parents’ beaks, by evening are 


_ perched independent on the top- 


most bough, hardly attain to a more 
rapid development than a school-girl 
may exhibit on a passage to India. 
Not, however, that we cadets con- 
tributed much to bring about the 
change in this case. We were boys 
at starting, and remained boys till 
the end. We were not the grind- 
stones on which the young ladies 
sharpened their wits. 

The first day down Channel was 
fine, with only a moderate amount 
of motion, and most of the passen- 
gers were on deck, although keep- 
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ing aloof from each other, partly 
from shyness and partly also be- 
cause not feeling quite at their 
ease. But there was a very smalb 
muster in the saloon for dinner, and 
when next morning we got into the 
Bay, the decks were almost clear 
of passengers. The eldest Miss 
Dashwood was the only lady to 
be seen, and she sat on a bench 
very still, as if not particularly 
anxious for society. Still, I think, 
I might have struck up an acquaint- 
ance then and there; but her im- 
posing appearance and fine figure 
made me feel shy of accosting her. 
I thought so handsome a young 
woman would need to quaff of more 
sparkling conversation: than a lad 
like me could offer. I did not 
know till afterwards what a simple 
girl she was really, and that she 
would have been very pleased to 
talk to me in the absence of better 
company. But when we rounded 
Cape Finisterre, we ran at once into 
smooth water:.an awning was got 
up to shade us from the hot autumn 
sun—a proceeding we were dis- 
posed to resent at first, the genial 
warmth was so pleasant; and as 
the steamer paddled quietly down 
the coast of Spain and Portugal, 
the passengers found their way on 
deck, and by the afternoon we dis- 
covered that the saloon, of which 
an engraving had appeared not 
many years before in an illustrated 
paper, making it look about the 
size of Exeter Hall, was hardly 
large enough for all the passengers 
on board. The ladies soon found 
their English autumn clothing 
too warm, and when we anchored 
at Gibraltar there was a great de- 
mand for trunks to be got up 
from the hold. 

On the next stretch of our course, 
over towards Malta, the steamer’s 
deck presented quite a gay appear- 
ance, from the freshness of the light 
dresses in which most of the ladies 
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now appeared. The Miss Dash- 
woods had so far been rather badly 
dressed : probably their friends, judg- 
ing rightly that there would be no 
further need for warm clothes, had 
let them go in their old dresses. But 
now they had begun to tap, the 
sources of their Indian outfit; and 
pretty girls though they were before, 
they certainly gained by the change. 
They were tall, buxom, healthy-look- 
ing girls, with bright eyes and clear 
complexions and rather full figures, 
—figures which promised indeed, 
as they grew older, to become too 
stout, but this was an afterthought 
—it did not occur to me at the time, 
—good hair, bright eyes, and open, 
intelligent, if not clever, features. 
And if happiness tends to set 
off beauty, certainly their charms 
received this addition. Never 
were two girls happier. Life 
on the Hindustan was evidently 
like a new revelation. All the 
young ladies on board enjoyed their 
ship-life, but the Miss Dashwoods 
more than any,because they were evi- 
dently unaccustomed to the society 
of gentlemen,—they told us after- 
wards they had come almost straight 
from school,—still less to the ex- 
treme politeness and attention be- 
stowed on them from all quarters. 
The gallant old Admiralty agent 
pointed out all the places of interest 
on the coast, and lent them his 
glass to look through; the doctor 
gave them an order on the pur- 
ser for champagne—the rules of the 
Company requiring that a medical 
certificate should accompany each 
issue of that wine, as a voucher 
in the accounts,—which the pur- 
ser, with equal gallantry, was always 
ready to honour; and whenever 
they wanted to sit down on deck, 
every male owner of a chair would 
rise to present it for their use— 
the young ladies having come on 
board unprovided with these neces- 
sary articles. All the young ladies, 
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and there were several, must have 
had a very pleasant time of it; but I 
think the Miss Dashwoods must 
have enjoyed themselves most, for 
the reason already given, and be- 
cause being the prettiest girls, they 
got perhaps more attention than 
any others. At first I think they 
were a little shy, perhaps it would 
be more correct to say a little bash- 
ful: but this feeling soon wore off, 
and without ever becoming exact- 
ly forward, for they were too good- 
tempered and good-natured to be 
rude or pert, they took the homage 
paid them as a matter of course, 
and were perfectly free and un- 
affected, and, I am bound to say, 
were also perfectly disinterested and 
impartial in their treatment of the 
gentlemen. They made no more 
account of Colonel Tassle, of the 
Lancers, who was a very great man 
in India, where dragoon regiments 
were scarce, or of Mr. Fludyers, 
of the Civil Service, returning a 
bachelor from his furlough, and who 
seemed now disposed to make u 

for lost time, than they did of Mark- 
ham, one of us cadets,—a strapping 
young fellow, and quite at his ease 
among all the ladies, with whom he 
was a general favourite. I think 
they liked, on the whole, the 
Admiralty agent best: the old gen- 
tleman was quite fatherly in his 
attentions, and he spoke with an 
air of authority, as became a naval 
officer on board a merchant vessel. 
As for me, I hardly spoke to any of 
the Miss Dashwoods or any of the 
young ladies on board, at first ; not, 
I believe, that they would have 
been unkind, but that it would 
have required an effort to do so, 
and they were always so well em- 
ployed. But it is possible on board 
ship to be out of a thing and yet 
in it; people throw off restraint a 
good deal,—and these young people 
would laugh and talk as freely as if 
those about them, who were not of 
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their set, were devoid of hearing, 
or were natives, which is the same 
thing. And so, without talking to 
the ladies, I used to hear them talk 
a good deal. 

We had, of course, the usual day 
at Malta, making up parties to go 
on shore. The Miss Dashwoods, 
with Mrs. Morris, who had charge 
of them, Colonel Tassle, Fludyers, 
and Markham, made up a party: I 
believe the Admiralty agent would 
have liked to join it, but profes- 
sional duties kept him on board. 
The rest of us cadets, who went on 
shore together, met them several 
times while going about the town, 
the young ladies full of spirits, as 
usual, although not seeming parti- 
cularly interested in the archeo- 
logy of the place. They enjoyed 
the ices, however, of which they 
were partaking after their luncheon, 
when our party came into the café 
for the same refreshment. The 
colonel had gone to lunch with 
some friends at the barracks, and 
Mr. Fludyers paid their bill with a 
lordly air. This was the first op- 
portunity which had offered for the 
civil servant to display his power 
of purse; for on board the Hindu- 
stan we had all as much as, and 
more than, we wanted to eat and 
drink. Mrs. Pierrepoint, the wife 
of the civilian high up in the ser- 
vice already referred to, spent the 


. day on board, notwithstanding the 


dirt and discomfort occasioned by 
the coaling. I think she was a 
little put out that Colonel Tassle 
did not offer to be herescort. The 
next evening, happening to be sit- 
ting near her on deck, I volunteered 
the remark that the Miss Dashwoods 
seemed to be enjoying themselves 
very much,—a remark occasioned 
by a peal of laughter, lively, if not 
vulgar, which reached us from a 
group collected about another part 
of the deck, and evidently emanat- 
ing from one of the two sisters, but 








which I could not distinguish, 
whereon the lady replied that 
their aunt would probably not 
approve of such enjoyment if she 
knew how they were going on. 
They were going out to an aunt 
whose husband was understood to 
hold, like Mr. Pierrepoint, a high 
appointment at Calcutta. Mrs. 
Hawkins was a very particular 
person. “But what can you ex- 
pect,” pursued Mrs. Pierrepoint, 
“when they are put under the 
charge of such a person as that 
of Mrs. Morris? 1 can’t under- 
stand how their aunt should 
have permitted such .an arrange- 
ment; but perhaps it was done 
without her knowledge: friends in 
England are sometimes so , injudi- 
cious in these matters.” To all 
this I expressed my assent. It 
was almost the first time that the 
lady had signified consciousness of 
my presence, and I felt flattered by 
her notice on this occasion, and ven- 
tured to lay down the general pro- 
position that reserve and dignity 
were much more attractive in young 
ladies than forwardness and high 
spirits. I knew that I was a fatuops 
young goose, and that Mrs. Pierre- 
point knew that I was; but the 
remark fell in with her temper, and 
she did not snub me, as I deserved. 

We all went from Alexandria 
to Cairo by steamer, whence the 
transit across the Desert to Suez 
was effected in little two-wheeled 
omnibuses, drawn by four horses, 
and holding each six persons. The 
parties to travel together were made 
up beforehand. Mrs. Morris, the 
Miss Dashwoods, and Mr. Fludyers 
were of course in one party, and 
with them were joined Markham, 
my fellow cadet, and another gen- 
tleman. Colonel Tassle joined a 
bachelor party, wisely judging, per- 
haps, that a long night spent in 
a cramped car, bumping over the 
uneven sands, with ill-conditioned 
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teams of horses, was not a favour- 
able condition in which to seek the 
society of ladies. And certainly, 
when we all arrived by installments 
at Suez, Fludyers’s appearance was 
not prepossessing ; Mrs. Morris, usu- 
ally so blooming, looked worn and 
haggard ; even the Miss Dashwoods 
seemed a little less handsome than 
usual, although their spirits were as 
lively as ever. As for me, I had 
somehow forgotten to join in a 
party in time—the parties were all 
made up before we got to Alexan- 
dria—and so found myself sharing 
a car with other five passengers, 
whom scarcely any one on board 
knew personally—brokers, or some- 
thing of that sort—noisy fellows, 
who were always bawling at the 
stewards because the meals were 
bad, and generally took too much 
grog of an evening. But among 
every set of passengers there will 
always be found one or two social 
bullies of this sort, who find fault 
with everything, and abuse the 
servants, by way of showing in 
how much better style they are 
accustomed to live on shore. Nor 
need one go on board ship to see 
this form of snobbishness exhibit- 
ed. I confess I looked forward 
with some misgivings to passing 
the night with these fellows; but 
they behaved less offensively than 
might have been expected. 

At Suez we embarked on the 
Oriental, which lay a mile or two 
from shore, the only object in the 
bay. How different is the aspect 
of Suez now! The Oriental was 
another noble specimen of naval 
architecture—in other words, a fat 
old tub, doing her seven knots with 
an immense expenditure of coal. 
She was beautifully clean, however, 
with a flush deck unbroken by any 
cabins, and so giving a broad pro- 
menade fore and aft. Everything 
now betokened the East. The Las- 
car crew, the African stokers, the 
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Chinaman carpenter,—above all, 
the heat, especially to those bache- 
lors of the party who were stowed 
away in the lower deck, the cabins 
which were lighted by a_ bull’s- 
eye, never opened save when we 
came into port. Sleeping below 
was now impossible: even the ladies 
on the upper tier who had their 
ports open slept on deck, a part of 
which was partitioned off at night 
by a sail stretched across. But 
they had to retire below at the 
first break of dawn, as soon as clean- 
ing decks began; and those of us 
who might awake at the first sound 
of the operation would catch glimp- 
ses of retreating forms flitting down 
the companion-ladder, clothed in 
white garments partaking of a 
compromise between what might 
be worn at day, and the lighter 
vestments suitable to English bed- 
rooms. Then we denizens of the 
lower regions had our innings; for 
while the ladies by ship etiquette 
had to keep their cabins, more in- 
sufferable than ever by contrast 
with the cool night air they had 
just left, we could remain on deck 
till eight o’clock. Happy those 
who had secured a place on the 
skylight whereon to spread their 
matrass: they could continue their 
slumbers for a time while the decks 
were being soused with water. But 
as the sun rose out of the sea, all 
would join in the bath afforded 
by the engine—and it was very re- 
freshing to be pumped upon, even 
by water at 85°—parading in the 
scantiest of costumes until it was 
time to dress for breakfast. The 
descent into the lower regions was 
certainly an agony, resulting in a 
bath of perspiration which left one 
much in the same state of moisture 
as before. By eight o’clock the 
decks were ship-shape, and the ladies. 
would reappear for the day,—the 
Miss Dashwoods, like the rest, in 
the thinnest of muslin dresses, 
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which showed off their pretty 
plump shoulders to great advantage ; 
while Mrs. Morris adapted her cos- 
tume to the weather so thoroughly 
as to render the interior economy 
of her toilet apparent almost down 
to her waist. A loose and light fit 
she evidently thought becoming; 
and so it was. Mrs. Morris was 
not much over thirty, and had a 
beautiful figure; but I could not 
help wondering whether the worthy 
surgeon-major, her husband, would 
have altogether approved. 

Although it was so hot, our 
spirits—that is, of the younger 
members of the party—were quite 
unaffected by the weather. The 
sea was as calm as glass, and we 
had all got to be very intimate and 
friendly. It was a comfort, too, to 
be assured by the older passengers 
that the heat on board was much 
greater than anything we should 
encounter at Calcutta. We young- 
sters did not mind the heat a bit; 
if India was no worse than this 
we should think nothing of it, and 
we could not understand why the 
others should make such a fuss 
about it. And the heat notwith- 


standing, we all had excellent ap-, 


petites, for satisfying which ample 
provision was made in a rough sort 
of way. Stewed tea and coffee, 
with biscuits, at half-past six in 
the morning; breakfast at half-past 


- eight, with fresh rolls, and eggs, 


very eatable poached; a profusion 
of dishes, and light wine for those 
who preferred it to tea and coffee; 
at noon there was a slight lun- 
cheon, with cheese, sardines, and 
bottled stout; and then nothing 
further was supplied till dinner at 
half-past four. This was an elabo- 
rate meal, served in the good old 
fashion, with all the dishes put on 
the table together, to send up the 
temperature of the saloon a degree 
er two higher, while there was 
hardly room for the stewards run- 
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ning about against each other, with 
helpings obtained from dishes at 
opposing ends of the cabin. Every- 
thing was carved at table, and 
there was always a great run on 
the roast pork, the preliminary sac- 
rifice of which took place on the 
previous evening, and might be 
witnessed by those smoking for- 
ward, near the part of the deck 
partitioned off for the butcher. 
The butcher was one of the few 
Europeans among the crew, and a 
much-employed member of it. The 
dinner was followed by dessert, 
with plenty of good strong port 
and sherry, and everything suited 
to the climate and the temperature ; 
the P. and O. Company prided 
themselves on doing things in good 
old: English style. Then there 
would be quoit-playing or single- 
stick, or mild gymnastic exercises, 
appropriate to the hour and to 


-digestion, until tea-time—tea and 


coffee again, stewed in a caldron, 
with plenty of toast and liquid 
salt butter. This was served at 
seven. At nine, an array of spirit- 
bottles graced the saloon-table, with 
lemons, sugar, and iced water; 
those who preferred it might have 
hot water instead; and ham-sand- 
wiches were supplied if asked for. 
We all partook heartily of these 
meals and refreshments, and then 
if any one was ill we put it down 
to the climate. And I have often 
since then noticed that in India the 
climate, and not the diet, is made 
responsible for all the illness there ; 
nor is this mode of inference pecu- 
liar to India. 

Rough profusion, then, was the 
order of the day on board all the 
P. and O. vessels, and if now and 
then a steward or two tumbled 
down dead, it was ascribed to heat- 
apoplexy. Poor fellows, theirs was 
a hard life! always below deck in 
a vapour-bath, and the profusion of 
wine and spirit bottles lying about 
28 
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never gave them a surfeit of drink. 
Things have somewhat improved 
since those days, and especially 
the baneful practice has been dis- 
continued of supplying unlimited 
liquor of all sorts; but the Com- 
pany still stew their tea, and make 
every year many hundred hogs- 
heads of undrinkable decoction of 
coffee. This reference to the issue 
of spirits reminds me to mention 
that we had parted with our dear 
old rear-admiral—the mail-agent— 
at Alexandria, he being attached to 
the Hindustan. The representative 
of her Majesty’s navy on board 
the Oriental was a weather-beaten 
old lieutenant, who, alone among 
the ship’s company and passengers, 
led a solitary life. He spent the 
day in walking up and down the 
deck, scarcely exchanging a word 
with any one. His meals he took 
with the rest, but sadly and in 
silence; and those who sat next 
him at table (we all of us kept the 
same places at meals throughout 
the voyage) knew no more about 
him than the other passengers. 
Whether his silence and solitary 
ways were the sequence of mis- 
fortune, or merely came from a 
dull nature, could not be told; but 
the poor old man looked to be 
very unhappy—the only unhappy 
person on board; for ship-life, if 
somewhat uncomfortable, and, for 
passengers, idle and useless, is cer- 
tainly conducive to good spirits. 
It is impossible to feel sad in 
a crowd.’ Soldiers and _ sailors, 
squeezed up together in barracks 
or a ship, will always be careless 
and light-hearted. This poor old 
fellow was an exception. Whether 
he was single or married, or a 
widower, or whether he had any 
children, or even any friends, none 
of us knew. Possibly he had en- 
tered on life as full of hope and 
expectation as we youngsters had, 
and might at one time have walked 
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the deck as merrily as we did; but 
whether his disappointment came 
from failure within or from the force 
of circumstances, he was now simply 
a silent inoffensive sot. The one 
happy time in his day came at 
night. The old fellow might al- 
ways be seen in his place when the 
ship’s bell announced supper-time ; 
and from the moment when the 
spirit decanters were set out he 
began to fill his glass with cold 
brandy-and-water, and resting his 
head on one hand while the other 
now and again was employed in 
raising the tumbler to his mouth, 
would go on sadly drinking for the 
full hour and a half allotted to this 
repast. The whist-playing around 
him, or the merry laughter of the 
young ladies when they came down 
between the dances on deck to make 
what they called lemonade for their 
partners,—lemonade composed of 
whisky and water, with lemon-juice 
squeezed into the glasses by their 
fair fingers, while they would not 
always refuse to put the mixture to 
their pretty lips, just for a taste ;— 
all this noise, and the music above, 
did not appear to be heard by 
the old toper, although it may be 
doubted if the mind was not as ill- 
furnished as the battered frame in 
which it dwelt. At half-past ten 
the saloon-lights were put out, and 
the stewards—by this time not al- 
ways as sober as they might be— 
bore away the decanters, and then 
the old lieutenant would stagger 
off to his cabin. He did not seem 
to feel the heat a bit, but always 
slept below, not appearing until 
breakfast-time, and having made 
what must have been a very simple 
toilet in his cabin. When the 
steamer entered port or was leaving 
it, he was at his place on deck to 
take charge of the mails; except on 
these occasions he had nothing to 
do. Admiralty agents are now a 
thing of the past, their place having 
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been taken by post-office clerks, who 
sort the mails on board; whether 
this old fellow held on until the 
abolition of the office, wandering to 
and fro like a besotted Flying Dutch- 
man on the Indian seas, or whether 
brandy-and-water engrafted on old 
age hastened the natural course of 
decay, I know not; but the recol- 
lection of that dull sad silent old 
man amidst our gay and heedless 
company often comes up before me: 
he seemed to represent in an inten- 
sified degree the contrast so often 
since witnessed between the expect- 
ancy of youth and the realisation of 
old age. . 

I have mentioned the dancing. 
We began this after leaving Suez, the 
piano being brought up on deck from 
the saloon for the purpose ; and the 
sea being perfectly calm, the amuse- 
ment went on every night. When 
I say we danced, I do not mean 
that I did, although I contributed 
my humble share to the general 
amusement. The little instrument 
being only a cottage piano, none 
the better for its previous voyages, 
and without afly sounding-board 
nearer than the coast of Arabia, did 
not give out a loud volume of har- 
mony; and it was observed by the 
dancers in their pauses that some 
additional instruments would be a 
great improvement. On this one 
of my fellow-cadets bethought him 
. that I had a fiddle, as he called it, 
on board among my luggage, and 
nothing would satisfy the dancers 
but that I should produce it; and 
the second officer—who had charge 
of the baggage, and played the con- 
certina himself, but preferred danc- 
ing to playing—petitioned by some 
of the young ladies, got the case up 
next day from the hold, and in the 
evening I took my place beside Mrs. 
Pierrepoint, who had volunteered 
to play for the others, and produced 
an obligato accompaniment on my 
violin, which of course was not 
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difficult with dance- music. A 
knowledge of music was then a less 
common accomplishment among 
young men than it is nowadays, 
and my contribution to the stock 
of general amusement obtained for 
me a degree of consideration to 
which I had hitherto been a stran- 
ger. In fact, I became quite a 
popular person in a small way; 
and the young ladies stopping to 
fan themselves near to where I was 
sitting, would thank me for what 
they were pleased to call my beau- 
tiful playing, although, of course, 
it was nothing of the sort. The 
eldest Miss Dashwood, in particular, 
who was dancing with O’Farrell, 
the second officer, a blustering fel- 
low with big whiskers, gave me 
a look of thanks from her bright 
eyes which set my heart a-dancing. 
“The violin is such a beautiful in- 
strument for dance-music, isn’t it?’ 
she said ; “not so expressive as the 
concertina, of course,’ she added 
—the reason being, perhaps, that 
O’Farrell had been playing Irish airs 
to them the previous evening, and 
singing, too, with an accompaniment 
on that trumpery thing of his; “the 
concertina is best for melodies, no 
doubt, but the violin is nice for 
waltzes and polkas; and it is quite 
wonderful how Mr. Trotter plays 
them all out of his head. I never 
can play a note without my music.” 
Indeed she could not play much 
even with it; a duet which the 
sisters had been prevailed on to 
play one evening in the saloon be- 
fore we got to Suez, and which was 
apparently their only “ piece” for 
playing in public,—airs from the 
‘Sonnambula,’ arranged as a piano- 
forte duet—was not an impressive 
performance. But what are shallow 
accomplishments weighed against 
the charms of form and face, and 
the solid qualities of the heart? 
Cecilia Dashwood was as_sweet- 
tempered as she was beautiful ; 
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and as she would throw me now 
and then a kindly smile of thanks 
which could not be seen by the 
partner who bore her round, I 
felt with ecstasy that an under- 
standing had been set up between 
us. Mrs. Pierrepoint also, who had 
held aloof from the general com- 
pany, and was thought to give 
herself airs, became quite popular 
from her performance at the piano. 
I think she would have liked to 
dance herself, although, perhaps, it 
would hardly have been consonant 
with the position of the wife of a 
member of the Board of Revenue; 
but she refused Colonel Tassle the 
first time he asked her, and so 
maintained ever afterwards the 
dignified part of abstention. I 
think she was annoyed that he did 
not press her a little more; but he 
did not repeat the request, and 
went off at once to Mrs. Morris, 
who was delighted to have him 
for a partner, and enjoyed dancing 
quite as much as any girl of the 
party. 

Thus went on the even tenor of 
our voyage, everything, down to 
the calmness of the sea, partaking 
of the same monotonous character, 
broken only by the days at Aden 
and Galle, and the stoppage for a 
few hours at Madras. Here two of 
the cadets, who were posted to the 
Madras Presidency, left us, a staff 
sergeant coming off in a boat to 
take them away, which Markham, 
who was one of the two, did not 
half like. Fludyers, who was, I 
think, a little jealous of Markham 
and his good dancing and popu- 
larity with the ladies, for all that 
the latter was a mere boy, and who 
having made the voyage before, 
was acquainted with the usages of 
the Madras Presidency, had rather 
spitefully announced, the day be- 
fore we got into Madras roads, that 
this procedure might be looked 
for; whereon Markham had 


stoutly maintained that cadets 
being on the footing of officers, 
such a degradation was impossible : 
but the apparition of the sergeant 
in the first Massulah boat which 
came off, effectually disposed of the 
argument. What would have hap- 
pened if Markham had declined to 
put himself in charge of the ser- 
geant, and gone ashore by himself 
in another boat, I don’t know. 
This custom of sending to fetch 
the cadets at Madras, which was 
continued so long as there were 
any cadets to send for, and any 
Company’s army to send them to, 
probably arose out of some idle 
officer who was properly charged 
with the duty devolving it on a 
subordinate; and as Markham was 
not yet gazetted into the army, and 
had paid his own passage like the 
rest of us, he was really independ- 
ent of authority until he chose to 
report himself. But the alternative 
did not occur to him, and the ser- 
geant having good-naturedly offered 
to look after his baggage, he ob- 
served that it was a polite attention 
of the authorities ts send some one 
to take care of his traps in this way; 
and he went off with the sergeant 
in the Massulah boat, trying to look 
unconcerned as the young ladies 
waved their adieus from the deck, 
where Fludyers, too, was standing 
with an air of ill-concealed triumph. 
Fludyers remained in _ possession, 
while the juniority of Markham was 
clearly established. Nor had the lat- 
ter any opportunity of saying good- 
bye in private. It was whispered 
that Laura Dashwood had a prefer- 
ence for him; and certainly, instead 
of remaining on deck, she went be- 
low and waved her handkerchief to 
the receding Massulah boat from 
the port-hole of her cabin: but I 
suspect that both she and her 
sister were quite sufficiently occu- 
pied with the mere pleasure of 
their new life—the excitement, the 
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sociability, and the general at- 
tention they received—and that up 
to this time they were still fancy 
free. Markham was full of soldier- 
ly instincts, and burning to distin- 
guish himself in his profession ; 
and in the constant cdnversations 
we cadets used to have, he always 
maintained stoutly that the Mad- 
ras army was the best of the three, 
and that the Hyderabad Contingent 
was the finest service in India. 
He had a cousin in the Hyderabad 
Contingent; and a coloured litho- 
graph which he used to produce 
from his trunk on these occasions 
of an officer in that branch of the 
service, with along tunic covered 
with gold embroidery, was gener- 
ally considered to be strong evi- 
dence on his side; for we all sup- 
posed that the force in question 
was a part of the Madras army, 
a delusion still held by many per- 
sons, including most India Office 
officials. _Markham’s career, how- 
ever, did not turn out to be so 
eventful as he expected ; for having 
been posted to the Madras Presi- 
dency, he has never seen a shot 
fired, or had a chance, poor fellow, 
of killing anybody, or of being killed 
himself. Our ways now lay apart, 
for being attached to different 
Presidencies, we were as much cut 
off from each other as if we be- 
longed to different armies; and we 
did not meet again till the other 
day, when he was at home on three 
months’ privilege leave. Markham 
has grown fat, and every other 
word he uses is Hindustani. He 
is commanding the Bhowanipoor 
local battalion; Bhowanipoor is a 
little out of the way, he explained, 
and there is not much society there : 
but it is a great convenience for 
a man with a family never to be 
moved from one station to another ; 
and then he was never bothered by 
inspecting officers. Nobody ever 
came to look at his battalion but 








the Resident of Bhowanipoor, so he 
was his own master. He hoped to 
hold on for three or four years 
longer, when he should come into 
his colonel’s allowances, and then 
he meant to settle at Cheltenham, 
where his wife and family were 
already established. Cheltenham 
was quite as cheerful as London, 
and much cheaper, and there were 
lots of old Qui Hyes to talk to 
there; “but what Iam to do with 
all my boys,” said poor Markham, 
“is more than I can tell. There 
are five of them to be put out in 
the world, and how they are to get 
there in these days of competition. 
I am blessed if Iknow. You and I 
got on very well without competi- 
tion.” Poor Markham! the enthusi- 
asm with which he set out in life 
had evaporated under stress of cir- 
cumstances: and yet he was to be 
called fortunate; for if his military 
career had not been eventful, he is 
eligible to hold on to the service 
until entitled to his colonel’s allow- 
ance. The prospect in store for 
those who enter the army now, is 
to be turned adrift on a pittance 
when they are still too young to be 
idle, but too old to learn a new 
trade. Yet the youngsters who 
pass out of Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich with this dismal future before 
them are just as light-hearted and 
hopeful as we cadets used to be. 
Although as the Oriental drew 
near to her destination we were all 
full of excitement and eager to land, 
yet I think every one was sorry in 
a way when the voyage came to an 
end. We had all become real good 
friends on board; and although 
the life was monotonous, somehow 
the days did not seem long. But 
the natural impulse to look onward 
predominated; and indeed, as we 
steamed up the Hooghly, the bril- 
liant green of the river-banks, in 
all the glory of the early cold 
weather, set off by the bright cloud- 
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less sky, made a scene which could 
not fail to kindle the desire among 
us new-comers to enter on the pro- 
mised land, which looked so fair 
and joyous. Even the old stagers 
who had made the voyage before, 
got excited as the well-known beau- 
ties of Garden Reach came into view. 
There was great unpacking of boxes 
that morning; and the ladies were 
many of them so busy dressing for 
arrival, that they missed the scenes 
on which we youngsters were feast- 
ing, coming on deck again only as the 
steamer drew close to her moorings. 
Most of them had exchanged their 
light muslins for silk attire, while 
beautiful new bonnets had replaced 
the hats worn on board. Certainly 
the air was now cool compared with 
the heat of the Red Sea; but it 
seemed a pity to begin unpacking 
the cold weather outfit before we 
got on shore. Our fair companions 
appeared, however, to attach great 
importance to first impressions, and 
were arrayed, some of them, as if 
they had been princesses expecting 
a royal reception. The married 
ladies came out the strongest in 
this respect. The Miss Dashwoods 
evidently could not command the 
same resources of toilet as Mrs. 
Pierrepoint or Mrs. Morris; but 
their pretty fresh faces and good 
figures sufficed to carry off their 
simpler dresses to great advantage. 
And indeed we did experience a 
sort of public reception. The 
mail-steamer in those days arrived 
only once a-month, and its advent 
occasioned considerable excitement 
at Calcutta, especially at the begin- 
ning of the cold season, when wives 
and daughters were arriving in great 
numbers. As soon as the firing of 
the gun from Fort William an- 
nounced that the steamer was pass- 
ing Budge Budge (the telegraph 
station a few miles down the riv- 
er), all those who were expecting 
relatives and friends would order 
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their carriages and hurry down to 
Garden Reach to receive them: and 
even many who had no relatives 
coming would go down too; there 
would certainly be some friends or 
acquaintances on board. Thus we 
were quite surprised to see what a 
fleet of little boats surrounded the 
steamer as she was slowly warped 
to her berth, each with one or more 
ladies and gentlemen besides the 
native crew; and soon these had 
made their way on deck, which now 
became even more crowded than 
when we left Southampton. The 
partings of the passengers with 
each other, although hearty and 
affectionate, were very hurried, 
each little party hastening to leave 
the vessel as if everything depended 
on their being the first to get away, 
and a few minutes more or less 
in the lifetime to be spent in 
India were of extremest import- 
ance. But we are always hurrying 
through our lives in this way. The 
Miss Dashwoods were met by a tall 
pale gentleman in an alpaca coat 
and white trousers, who came on 
board attended by a native carry- 
ing an enormous umbrella with a 
white cover to it, and whom we at 
once understand to be Mr. Hawkins, 
their aunt’s husband, and who car- 
ried off the young ladies and Mrs. 
Morris in a large boat with an alcove 
at one end, painted green, like an 
exaggerated gondola, and manned 
by eight rowers. Somehow, as I 
saw the boat going off, it seemed to 
create a moral as well as a physical 
distance between Cecilia Dashwood 
and myself. Many a kindling glance 
had she cast at me of late as she 
was borne round the deck by one 
partner or another in the dances 
to which I contributed the music : 
was the good understanding I be- 
lieved to be thus silently estab- 
lished between us to be severed 
and come to nought? My only 
consolation was that the second 
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officer was too much occupied 
with his duties to be able to re- 
ceive any parting adieux. Still I 
had no friends awaiting me, and 
felt for the moment depressed and 
forlorn, although, as the young lady 
‘had herself observed as we shook 
hands, we should soon meet again. 
But just then our fellow-passengers 
the Mackiesons—a merchant and 
his wife—came up to me, and find- 
ing that I was not expected by 
any friend, insisted on my going 
to stay with them. It would be 
pleasanter for me, they said, than 
going to the cadets’ quarters in the 
fort. It would indeed: my scru- 
ples about accepting their invitation 
were soon overcome by the kindli- 
ness with which it was pressed; 
and they drove me off to their 
beautiful house in Ballygunge, 
which, during their absence, had 
been done up and repainted inside 
and out, and looked as fresh and 
clean as if just built. But the 
bright green of the venetian blinds 
was surpassed by the splendid 
verdure of the lawn in front: the 
colour of Indian vegetation is a 
perpetual delight to the new-comer. 
The hospitality thus given, out 
of mere compassion for my lonely 
condition, and which lasted for a 
month before I went up country to 
join my regiment, has since been 
many times renewed, both in Cal- 
cutta and in their Scottish home, 
when Mr. Mackieson retired from 
business. There is no place like 
board ship for making friends. 
Needs not to say that I took an 
early opportunity of calling on the 
Miss Dashwoods, who were estab- 
lished in a fine house in Chow- 
ringhee, not then the dusty thor- 
oughfare it has since become. They 
were sitting in the drawing-room 
with their aunt, whose reception of 
me I thought somewhat cold; and 
already it was plain that a chill 
had come over our intimacy. The 
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young ladies were no longer 80 
unaffectedly demonstrative as they 
used to be on board the Oriental ; 
nor, I am bound to say, should I 
have been displeased at their show- 
ing a little more reserve. than they 
had been accustomed to display, 
if it had been exhibited to any 
one else. As it was, after sitting 
for about half an hour in the draw- 
ing-room—our conversation subject 
to constant interruptions from the 
coming and going of other callers 
—I took my leave, feeling as if the 
voyage was now avery long way 
off. And this feeling was intensi- 
fied at the ball, given at the town- 
hall a few days afterwards by the 
bachelors of Calcutta, to which I 
escorted Mrs. Mackieson, her hus- 
band not caring to go. The Miss 
Dashwoods were there, of course, 
radiant as ever, and, as I thought, 
even more charming than they 
used to be, being somewhat quieter 
in manner; and as this was the first 
occasion of my wearing uniform, 
—for in those days every officer at 
Calcutta, whether on duty or not, 
always appeared in uniform at such 
places—which I felt was not unbe- 
coming,——I hoped, as I was not 
wanted to play, that I should be 
able to secure them as partners 
for at least one dance each; but 
they both assured me, each using 
an engaging smile, that their cards 
were already filled up for the whole 
evening; and I was fain to watch 
them from a seat which I occu- 
pied beside Mrs. Mackieson, as I 
used to do on board the Oriental, 
although without my violin for 
company. I noticed that, except 
Lieutenant Hillyard, the Governor- 
General’s aide-de-camp, who was 
one of the givers of the entertain- 
ment, all their partners wore 
black coats. It was a bitter satis- 
faction to me that the big-whisker- 
ed O’Farrell had no better success 
than myself, although he found 
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plenty of partners; but the times 
seemed all now out of joint, and 
I was glad when Mrs. Mackieson, 
saying that she liked to keep early 
hours, and as I did not appear to 
want to dance, proposed to have 
her carriage called; and we went 
home long before the ball was 
ended. Yet there was one compen- 
sating moment, when, as I was with 
Mrs. Mackieson in the refreshment- 
room, helping her to an ice, a gentle 
voice behind me said, “This is a 
delightful ball, isn’t it, Mr. Trotter?” 
and turning round, there was Cecilia 
Dashwood also putting spoonfuls 
of ice into her pretty mouth. I re- 
plied that it was indeed delightful, 
and that I had never enjoyed my- 
self more in my life. I don’t know 
whether the young lady spoke satiri- 
eally or in good faith when she 
made the remark; certainly she 
was not a bit clever or inclined 
to say smart things, yet she could 
scarcely have failed to notice my 
dejected appearance. However that 
may be, she went on to say, “ But 
this is not a bit nicer, after all, than 
those delightful dances on board 
the dear Oriental. How we used 
to enjoy those, and how beautifully 
wr used to play for us!” She 
ooked so kindly at me with her 
large eyes while she said this, turn- 
ing round as her partner led her 
away to the dancing-room, that 
I had not another harsh thought 
about her. That look haunted me 
for a long time; and indeed I 
must plead guilty, young goose that 
I was, to cherishing—for long after 
I had gone up country to join my 
regiment—a delusion that my ster- 
ling, if not showy qualities, might 
only need a little more assurance to 
effect an impression on the amiable 
Cecilia’s heart, and hugging to my- 
self a secret purpose of going back 
to Calcutta at some later time to 
try my fortune. 

Several months passed, and no 
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news reached my distant station of 
any of my fellow-passengers ; but 
in the early beginning of the next 
cold season, the Calcutta papers con- 
tained the announcement that the 
wife of William Morris, M.D., Pres- 
idency surgeon, had presented him 
with a son, and of the marriage of 
Laura, youngest daughter of the 
late John Dashwood of London, 
Esq., to James Fludyers, Esq., Ben- 
gal Civil Service. Fludyers had 
a capital appointment at Calcutta, 
and was considered to be a very 
rising man, who might be Lieuten- 
ant-Governor one of these days, so 
that Miss Dashwood’s aunt had 
reason to be quite satisfied with 
the match. But Cecilia still re- 
anained single; and such is the in- 
nate vanity of man, that I found my- 
self dwelling more and more on the 
possibility that she might be secretly 
reciprocating my tender sentiments, 
and be waiting for me to make 
them known. She would indeed 
be a model of Calcutta constancy 
did she wait so long; for propriety 
forbade my opening my heart to 
her, and my prospects to her aunt, 
for at least another two years, when 
I should be of age, and might still 
perhaps be no longer junior ensign 
of my regiment. True, one of our 
ensigns was married, and the meas- 
ure had been applauded by his 
brother officers, who* subscribed to 
buy him a buggy and a silver tea- 
pot; but the bride was daughter of 
an old quartermaster of a British 
regiment at our station, who had 
been brought up to a simple style 
of housekeeping, and I felt Mrs. 
Hawkins would take a different 
view of the requirements of married 
life from that held by the worthy 
quartermaster and his wife. How- 
ever, the point was not put to the 
proof; for a few months later the 
same papers gave us news of the 
marriage, at the cathedral, Calcut- 
ta, of Lientenant Joseph Hillyard, 
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Bengal Army, A.D.C. to his Excel- 
lency the Governor-General, to 
Cecilia Lucy, eldest daughter of 
the late John Dashwood of Lon- 
don, Esq. The announcement 
coming in the middle of the 
hot weather, when our station 
was nearly deserted, and there was 
nothing whatever to talk about, 
created an agreeable diversion in 
our monotonous existence; and 
having been a fellow-passenger of 
the lady, and so able to speak from 
personal knowledge, I was sensible 
of obtaining a certain amount of 
reflected consideration. The affair 
was a good deal discussed at our 
mess, and our senior captain ob- 
served that it was a very good 
match for any girl. Hillyard was 
a second cousin of the Governor- 
General, and the young couple 
would probably live at Govern- 
ment House; but the colonel said 
that these personal appointments 
were not worth much. The Gover- 
nor-General’s time was nearly up, 
and then Hillyard would be no 
better off than any one else, un- 
less he got provided for first with 
a good appointment. And indeed 
I had reason to believe that these 
conflicting views of the case had 
exercised the mind of Mrs. Haw- 
kins; for bethinking me that one 
of my fellow-cadets was stationed 
at Barrackpore, I wrote to him and 


- got full particulars in reply. Mrs. 


Hawkins, he said, had been a good 
deal opposed to the match. She 
had always given the cold shoulder 
to military men, and looked very 
closely after her niece; but, of 
course, aide-de-camps were excep- 
tions; no one looked to their 
marrying. Mrs. Hawkins had want- 
ed her niece to marry a Mr. Doo- 
little, also, like Mr. Hawkins, a 
judge of the Suddur Court, a 
widower, and not much more than 
forty ; and the match would have 
been a very suitable one: so the 


discovery that Miss Cecilia had 
given her heart to Hillyard took 
her aunt quite by surprise, and 
was a great disappointment. How- 
ever, the Governor-General had 
disarmed her opposition by his 
gracious advocacy of the aide-de- 
camp’s suit, and eventually the 
lady was quite won over. His 
Excellency had given the bride 
a beautiful Arab horse, and a 
number of other gifts, and. had 
been present with all his staff 
at the wedding, which went off 
—for a hot- weather wedding— 
with great éclat. Hillyard was 
still acting as aide-de-camp, and 
living with his bride at Govern- 
ment House; but it was quite 
understood that he was to get 
a good appointment immediately, 
probably in the military secretariat. 
One of our fellows who knew 
Hillyard shook his head at this. 
Hillyard was a very good fellow, he 
said, but he wasn’t clever enough 
for that; why, he could scarcely 
write a note of invitation correctly. 
But the colonel, who had been 
somewhat soured by disappoint- 
ment, having been on regimental 
duty all his life, observed that this 
would be just the reason for put- 
ting him into the secretariat. Pos- 
sibly the Governor-General took a 
different view of the responsibilities 
of patronage, or he did not see a 
likelihood of any vacancy occurring 
in that line; at any rate, in a short 
time, the Gazette announced the 
appointment of Lieutenant Hillyard 
to the vacant pension-paymaster- 
ship at Futtehabad—a very good 
appointment for a subaltern, as 
the salary was consolidated and 
independent of the holder’s stand- 
ing in the service, although it did 
not lead up to anything better ; ; and 
according to our colonel, the work 
was just about up “to the mark of 
Hillyard’s capacity. Any fool will 
do for a pension-paymaster, growled 
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the colonel; it’s only to sign your 
name and blow up your clerks. 

Thus ended my day-dream. Years 
passed on, bringing events which 
gave us all something more to talk 
about than the little tittle - tattle 
which too often was our sole 
conversation — the great convul- 
sion which swept so many of us 
away, and recast the conditions 
of Anglo-Indian society. After 
that season of excitement and hard 
fighting, which drove back the old 
humdrum monotonous times into 
the far-off distance, I made, like so 
many of the fortunate survivors, a 
new departure, getting both regi- 
mental promotion and staff-advance- 
ment. Those who were engaged 
in the turmoil knew less of what 
was going on elsewhere than the 
people at a distance; and it was 
not always easy to make out, from 
the disjointed and interrupted ac- 
counts we got from time to time, 
who amongst our friends had es- 
caped, or what adventures had 
befallen them. But I saw a bald 
account of the attack made on 
Futtehabad, and the flight of the 
residents — most of whom, it 
appeared, had succeeded in escap- 
ing to a place of shelter. Amongst 
these were mentioned Hillyard and 
his family. So he had a family. 
This was the only news I had 
heard of my old fellow - passen- 
ger since her marriage; nor did 

hear anything further for some 
years, except what I saw in the 
Gazette that Hillyard, whose old 
appointment had been abolished 
for lack of pensioners, was nomi- 
nated to be a deputy auditor at 
the Presidency. So the two sisters 
would be brought together again ; 
for Mr. Fludyers was now holding 
one of the principal civil appoint- 
ments in Calcutta. 

At last came the time for taking 
my first furlough home. I was on 


special duty in the south of India 
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when the happy hour arrived, and 
having sent in my report on the 
business for which I had been de- 
puted there, I travelled down to the 
coast and took the homeward-bound 
steamer from Madras. It was the 
beginning of the cold season, when 
but few people are going home; and 
when, going off in the early dawn 
with the mails through the surf, I 
got on board the steamer—a very 
different-looking craft from the old 
Oriental—as she lay rolling in the 
heavy swell, the captain, who was 
just got up to put the vessel under 
way, told me that-there were not 
twenty passengers on board, besides 
the children. 

I could not help being struck 
by the difference between the scene 
presented by the Timur and that 
which my recollection connected 
with the Oriental. It was too 
cool to make sleeping on deck 
desirable, and when I came on 
board there were no passengers vis- 
ible ; but as the morning advanced 
they appeared one by one, with 
sober air and languid manner. 
Some were driven home by sick- 
ness ; others were leaving India for 
good; all seemed tired and over- 
worked, and to find a relief in idle- 
ness. It was not till the voyage 
was further advanced that we got 
to the point of even getting up an 
evening rubber. The officers of the 
ship, who knew many of the pas- 
sengers, and had often partaken of 
their hospitalities in Calcutta, treat- 
ed us all as if we were their personal 
friends, and to be looked after and 
made comfortable, but they adapted 
themselves to the tastes of their 
company. In their last voyage, 
when the steamer was crowded with 
outward-bound passengers, many of 
them, as in the Oriental days, mak- 
ing their first passage, the decks had 
no doubt been a scene of gaiety— 
private theatricals possibly, dancing 
certainly, in which the officers pro- 
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bably took an active part. But 
now they behaved in sympathy with 
their present cargo, and went soberly 
about their work, as if dancing were a 
frivolous amusement, and they, too, 
were tired and wanted rest. Happi- 
ly, if no one was quite well, there 
were no cases of serious illness on 
board; and I noticed that the 
saloon bore a resemblance, in one 
respect, to that of the Oriental— 
the gusto with which all parties 
applied themselves to meals. 
Another notable item of differ- 
ence was that, whereas on board the 
Oriental all the passengers were 
adults, except two babies in arms, 
here the children. were as numerous 
as the grown-up passengers, and by 
no means contributed to the condi- 
tion of Nirvana into which the elder 
passengers would apparently have 
liked to bring themselves. This I 
soon found out. I came on board, 
as I have mentioned, before any 
other passengers were up, and hav- 
ing taken a bath and made my 
toilet in the roomy cabin allotted 
to me, I was sitting on the deck, 
the only occupant, enjoying the 
sense of quiet and the sea-breeze, 
when a child’s head appeared above 
the companion-ladder, to be pres- 
ently followed by its accompanying 
body, clad in a little frock very 
much too short, from which pro- 
jected a pair of attenuated legs. 
- The boy might have been perhaps 
ten years old, but was tall for that 
age,—and his lanky washed - out 
look added to tlhe appearance of in- 
congruity between his size and his 
dress. He was dragging a wooden 
horse by a string, and having gained 
the open deck, he began running 
along it, dragging the toy after 
him, and gambolling feebly as if 
representing the motion of the 
animal. A more perfect speci- 
men of the typical Indian child 
I had never seen. His _blood- 
less face bespoke a life passed 
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in the torrid plains of India; he 
had evidently not been brought up 
in the hills, and was certainly not 
going home a bit too soon. Then 
followed presently a girl, unmis- 
takably a sister, who might be a 
year or so younger, and had just 
the same washed-out look in a 
slightly lesser degree. The little 
girl carried a doll. Then came up 
the stairs a stout nurse, evidently 
Irish, leading two more children, 
who looked to be about five and six 
respectively. To these succeeded 
an ayah, in charge of two still 
younger children, one a baby in 
arms. All the children were evi- 
dently of the same family. Last 
of all appeared the mamma. _Possi- 
bly from having assisted in the 
toilettes of her numerous progeny, 
she appeared fatigued with the ex- 
ertion of coming on deck, for she 
immediately sat down in an easy- 
chair, and began to fan herself. 
The ayah took a place beside her 
on the deck, still holding the baby 
in her arms, while the other little 
one sprawled placidly by her on 
the deck, sucking the head of a 
lacquered elephant. The lady was 
sitting in front of me, so that I 
could not see her face, but I could 
perceive that she had a graceful, 
although very slight, figure, and 
that there was not too much of the 
pretty brown hair, somewhat un- 
tidily arranged. She wore a mus- 
lin dress, transparent enough to 
display the fair but very thin 
shoulders. 

“Toony, darling,” called out the 
lady presently, to the eldest boy, in 
a listless sort of way, “don’t go so 
far forward—keep near me; there’s 
a good boy.” This was in Hindu- 
stani. The boy did not pay any at- 
tention to the caution, but continued 
his excursion forward, dragging 
the wooden horse, executing the 
while a feeble gambol with his 
lanky legs, his sister following him. 
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“Do go and bring Toony Baba 
back,” said the lady to the ayah 
in the same language; “he will be 
tumbling into the engine- room.” 
And the ayah, leaving the pen- 
ultimate child by its mother, but 
still carrying the baby, pursued and 
brought Toony Baba back, accom- 
panied by his sister, for whom the 
wooden horse seemed to exercise 
a sort of fascination. ‘“Toony, dar- 
ling,” repeated the lady, “keep by 
mamma; there’s a good boy”—and 
Toony, obeying, began to canter 
sadly round the companion stair- 
case. Numbers three and four, how- 
ever, did not appear so placid, but 
were already quarrelling. “ What 
is the matter, nurse?” called out 
the lady, languidly, as the voice of 
the nurse, who was seated on the 
deck with the children by her a 
little way off, could be heard in 
scolding accents. “Sure it’s Baboo 
doing it again, ma’am,” called out 
the Irish nurse in response; “ he’s 
bating his little sister again. Don’t 
you cry, Mothi darlin’,” continued 
the woman, fondling the little girl 
kindly. “Naughty Baboo,” said 
the lady, listlessly, fanning herself ; 
“T shall ask the gentlemen to put 
you under the hen-coop as they did 
yesterday, if you behave so;” and 
the child thus apostrophised, creep- 
ing to a little distance from his sis- 
ter, sat silent but defiant, sucking 
his thumb. 

Just then the bell rang for break- 
fast, and the lady rising and giv- 
ing the ayah some _ premonitory 
cautions about taking care of the 
children in her absence, descended 
to the saloon. The tones of her 
voice had sounded familiar to me, 
and as she turned round to go 
down the stairs I recognised the 
face. It was my former fellow- 
passenger, Cecilia Dashwood, now 
Mrs. Hillyard; and before follow- 
ing her to the breakfast-table, I 
stopped to muse over this transfor- 
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mation. I must confess to having of 
late years almost forgotten her exist- 
ence; yet now, when the old days 
were thus brought back to recol- 
lection, it seemed but a very short 
time since I had last seen her, 
walking the deck so fresh and 
blooming. There speedily ensued 
the reflection that here were half-a- 
dozen very palpable evidences of the 
length of time that had intervened. 
They afforded ample cause for 
change, and no doubt the time con- 
sumed in their production may 
have seemed long enough to the 
parties concerned. Each stage in 
the progress had left its definite 
mark. Somehow. I felt very little 
changed myself; 1 wondered if my 
old friend was conscious of how 
much time had changed her. 

Mrs. Hillyard was already seated 
at table when I entered the saloon, 
and as I passed behind her on the 
way to a vacant seat, | was about 
to stop and address her; but al- 
though she turned her head to look 
up at me I could not be certain if 
I was recognised, and so went on 
to my place. This was at the end 
of the table, but I was near enough 
to see that the lady’s appetite was 
in good case. She made indeed 
a hearty meal, and in conversation 
with the other passengers near her 
was much more animated than she 
had been on deck. And she was 
still so employed when I rose from 
table and went forward to smoke 
my cigar. But later in the morn- 
ing, as I was passing the chair in 
which she was again seated, with 
the ayah and the Irish nurse and 
the children round her, Mrs. Hill- 
yard accosting me by name, asked 
if I had quite forgotten her.- And 
we at once resumed our old friend- 
ly footing. She, too, began by re- 
verting to the old Oriental times, 
observing, just as I had done in- 
wardly, that they seemed as if only 
the other day. I could not for- 
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bear from glancing at the evidences 
of the passage of time which were 
scattered around her on the deck. 
“Oh yes,” she said, laughing, “I 
know it is really an immense long 
time ago, and that I am quite an 
old woman”—here I made a de- 
precating gesture;—‘“oh yes, I 
know it is so, and I don’t wonder 
at your not recognizing me.” But 
here I felt bound to interrupt, pro- 
testing that I had recognized her 
from the first, and was restrained 
from addressing her only from not 
feeling sure whether I should be 
remembered. 

“Of course I knew you at once,” 
she replied; “you are not a_ bit 
changed, except for your moustache, 
and being a little browned like all 
men get in India. You are quite a 
young man still, and I am an old 
woman; and yet that delightful 
voyage out seems like yesterday. 
I think that was the happiest time 
of my life.” 

I must have made an involuntary 
gesture of surprise, for she con- 
tinued: “Of course I don’t mean 
that; but still it was a very pleas- 
ant time,—no cares and anxieties; 
and what fun the dancing was! 
Didn’t you enjoy the dancing? But 
no,—I forgot—you used to play for 
us: how good-natured you were, to 
be sure; and how beautifully you 
played! I hope you have got your 
- violin with you,—not that we shall 
have any dancing this time, of 
course.” 

I lifted my left hand, which had 
left a couple of fingers behind in 
the Mutiny, to explain that my 
violin-playing had been put a stop 
to. “Oh dear!” she said, “you 
are one of the sufferers. Ah, think 
what we went through, too! You 
heard of us, I daresay, and what 
an escape we had from Futtehabad ; 
and our wandering about for four 
days in the jungle, with our four 
children, and all in that awful heat.” 
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I turned my eyes towards the 
little group: all but the two eldest 
looked to date from the post-Mutiny 
era. 

“Toony was there,” she explain- 
ed, “and Miss Baba; but baby died 
from the heat—that is, the baby 
that then was—and_ poor little Tot- 
tee Baba never got over the expo- 
sure.” 

So these six now on board, it 
appeared, were the survivors from 
a family of eight. No wonder the 
poor lady looked rather worn and 
haggard; but she was still pretty, 
although extremely thin, and not 
very tidy in her dress. 

Mrs. Hillyard was very communi- 
cative; and before we had got 
much farther on the voyage, I knew 
as much about the history of her 
Indian life as if I had witnessed it. 
There was first the move to Futte- 
habad, after her marriage; and she 
enjoyed up-country life very much, 
and the riding—the Governor-Gen- 
eral had given her a beautiful horse 
—and the sociability. ‘“ And Hill- 
yard’s appointment was a very good 
one for a_ subaltern,—eight hun- 
dred ‘ consolidated :’ it seemed such 
wealth. We used to think that 
you could never get to the bottom 
of a bag of eight hundred rupees; 
but we soon found out how easy it 
was,” Then, when the babies began 
to arrive, one after the other, the 
riding had to be given up, at first 
only as a temporary measure ; but 
soon the inevitable fact had to be 
faced,—the _ riding-horse was not 
wanted, but money was; and at 
last the Governor-General’s wed- 
ding-present had to be sold. Then 
the children were always getting 
fever. One hot weather she took 
them to the hills. “We gave up 
our house, and sold off everything 
to pay for the trip. But after all, 
our things only fetched a trifle, 
even our pretty knick-knacks and 
wedding-presents ; nobody wanted 
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them, you see, in the beginning of 
the hot weather —however, the 
Mutineers would have had them, 
in any case: we hardly saved the 
clothes on our backs—and Hill- 
yard, who of course had to stay 
behind, went and chummed with a 
friend, while I and the children— 
there were only three then—went 
to the hills.” But they could not 
afford this a second time; indeed 
the long ddék journey was quite 
ruinous; that was the beginning 
of their getting into debt. Then 
came the Mutiny; and they lost 
almost everything, barely escaping 
with their lives. It was then the 
poor little baby of the day died, 
and was buried in a hole hastily 
scratched out of the ground, as 
they made their hurried flight 
through the jungle; and a small 
coffin, in a deserted cemetery, 
contained another victim, a little 
later, to the same exposure. The 
babies, however, were more easily 
replaced than the other losses,— 
Master Baboo, it appeared, was 
born within a few days of his mo- 
ther’s reaching a place of shelter; 
but their arrival did not tend to 
reduced expense,—and then Hill- 
yard’s appointment was abolished, 
and they were thrown back on a 
captain’s regimental pay, which 
made matters still worse. And so, 
when Hillyard, after a time, got 
another appointment at Calcutta, it 
was settled that they would not set 
up house-keeping again, but that 
she should take the children home— 
they were always down with fever, 
more or less, every hot weather— 
and that he should go and live at 
the Club. This mention of Cal- 
cutta led me to congratulate her 
on her husband’s good fortune,— 
the appointment he now held being 
considerably better paid than his 
old one at Futtehabad. “ But then,” 
she said, “look how expensive Cal- 
eutta is? Why, a thousand rupees 
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does not go nearly as far as eight 
hundred did up country ; and then 
there was all the time we were 
without any appointment, and get- 
ting more and more into debt every 
month. And just fancy what this 
voyage home has cost us—and it 
had all to be borrowed, and we 
were ever so deep in the banks 
already. But what were we to do? 
We could not keep the children in 
the country any longer.” It was 
indeed high time that Toony and 
Missee Baba should go home, as 
any one might see from their col- 
ourless faces and lanky limbs, and 
all the children looked in need of 
change. 

All this and a good deal more 
my old friend told me in the course 
of the day. She had not much 
energy for any active employ- 
ment, but she was always ready 
to talk ; and as I was a good listen- 
er, I soon got to know as much 
about the affairs of her husband 
and herself as if I had been living 
in close neighbourhood ever since 
she was married. Mrs. Hillyard 
seemed to be a good deal oppressed 
by her numerous offspring, and 
quite unable to take care of them 
by herself, but yet to be saved 
from the wearing effects of such 
a charge by a sort of happy men- 
tal indolence, dulling the sense of 
worry which might otherwise have 
overpowered her. Her share in the 
management of the children was 
indeed purely passive, and was 
limited for the most part to injunc- 
tions in a listless tone to the nurse 
and ayah, less frequently to the 
children themselves. The eldest 
gave very little trouble. Toony’s 
spirits soon evaporated each morn- 
ing, and he would sit down on the 
deck by his mother’s chair, quite 
tranquil, with no other occupation 
than holding her hand; happily so, 
for it did not appear to occur to the 
mother to try to amuse him or the 
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others in any way. Missee Baba was 
also very docile, having little more 
spirits than her eldest brother. 
The two troublesome ones were the 
third and fourth—Baboo and Mothi. 
They were always quarrelling with 
themselves or the other children, 
and would often need the interposi- 
tion of the lookers-on. The young 
gentleman especially had more tem- 
per than all his brothers and sisters 
put together, and would use his 
teeth freely upon any passenger who 
interfered. Indeed he was known 
on board as the little “Shaitan” 
or devil, and fully justified the 
sobriquet by his savage outbursts. 
It was by a happy thought that 
one of the passengers had impris- 
oned him under an empty hen-coop 
during one of his ebullitions of 
rage, and the threat of repeating 
the punishment was the only thing 
that kept him under restraint. “So, 
Mr. Stevens,” said Mrs. Hillyard, 
coming on deck afterwards, “I hear 
that you have been putting poor 
little Baboo under a hen-coop again ; 
how could you do such a thing ?” But 
she did not seem at all angry, and 
the punishment was repeated more 
than once during the voyage, to 
the infinite comfort of all on board. 
None of Mrs. Hillyard’s children, it 
may be mentioned, spoke a word of 
English; and the Irish nurse—a 
soldier’s widow working her way 
home after burying her husband 
and children, and engaged for the 
voyage almost on the day of em- 
barkation—could not at first make 
herself understood by them, so that 
her ministrations were not of much 
effect. She was wonderfully patient 
and kind to them. She did not 
mind how much she was with them, 
she said, so long as they did not 
quarrel and bite each other. They 
reminded her of her own babies, 
she added; and indeed the excel- 
lent creature hardly left her charges 
for a moment. The children, how- 





ever—and there were a good many 
others on board—did not interfere 
with the comfort of the adult pas- 
sengers so much as might have been 
expected, for although they had the 
run of the deck, they were carried 
off at frequent intervals for their 
meals in the fore-saloon: they 
slept a good deal during the middle 
of the day, and they went early to 
bed. The main saloon also’ was 
sacred from their intrusion, and I 
soon understood why Mrs. Hillyard 
liked to dally over her meals. It 
was not in her nature to be in a 
hurry over anything, and here at 
least she could have the children 
off her hands for a time. Who 
dressed and washed the little Hill- 
yards I don’t know. The ayah was 
a willing creature as well as the 
Irish nurse; but the latter used 
often of an evening to be a good 
deal affected by the motion of the 
ship, and found a difficulty in keep- 
ing her feet even in the calmest 
weather; but the family were got 
to bed somehow. 

I ventured to remonstrate with 
Mrs. Hillyard about the way in 
which she spoilt the little ones, 
and especially about her always 
talking to them in Hindustani; but 
she retorted that bachelor’s children 
were proverbially well-behaved, and 
that it was all Hillyard’s fault. 
Hillyard—she always spoke of her 
husband by his surname—would 
never let them be punished or 
found fault with, He would not 
have them with him for long, he 
said, and he wanted them to remem- 
ber their papa when they were 
parted, as having always been kind 
to them. Hillyard doted on the 
children, and would sit up all night 
when any of them were sick. And 
then he would always talk to the 
children in Hindustani—what was 
she todo? Yet, as I observed, the 
children would have to learn English 
sooner or later. She knew that, she 
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auswered. She supposed things 
would come right by-and-by, but 
she dreaded the arrival in England. 
They were to go, in the first instance, 
to the house of Hillyard’s father, a 
Warwickshire baronet. Her hus- 
band was a younger son, and had 
several brothers; but the only mem- 
bers of the family at home, besides 
her father and mother in-law, were 
two unmarried daughters. It was a 
satisfaction to know that the poor 
lady had a home to go to, for she 
had no relatives of her own in 
England, and besides being quite 
unfit to manage for herself, was 
apparently but slenderly provided 
with money; but I could not help 
sharing her misgivings at the result 
of the proposed arrangement, al- 
though from a different reason from 
that which caused her fears. She 
declared herself to be in great fear 
of her father-in-law, who, she was 
sure, would be dreadfully stern. But 
the fact that Sir Robert was him- 
self coming from Southampton to 
meet her, seemed to argue a kindly 
disposition. I could not, however, 
help thinking that he might be a 
little shocked at some of her ways, 
pretty creature though she was. 
I even ventured to suggest that 
she should be careful not to drink 
much beer; but she replied that 
she could not do without it; in- 
deed her doctor had ordered her 
beer twice a-day, after there had 
been a baby, which was in effect 
to give a prescription for constant 
application. 

I have almost forgotten to speak 
of her sister; but of course my 
first inquiries, after renewing my 
acquaintance, had been after Miss 
Laura, now Mrs. Fludyers. Laura, 
she told me, was wintering in the 
south of France. She had wretch- 
ed health, and could never stay 
in Calcutta for more than a cold 
season ata time. “And I don’t 


think,” said her sister, “that she 
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is very sorry to get away, for she 
and Fludyers quarrel like cat and 
dog; I never could bear him myself. 
Don’t you remember what a prig 
he was on board the Oriental? He 
has a vile temper; and then, you 
see, they have no children to keep 
things square in the house.” [ 
could not help thinking that square- 
ness was hardly an appropriate term 
to express the condition of Captain 
Hillyard’s household; but I under- 
stood what his wife meant, and 
felt that it would have been a 
merciful dispensation if the sisters 
could have divided Cecilia’s share 
of children equally between them. 
However, Laura was to come to 
England in the summer, and then 
the two would meet again. 

The assistance of a gentleman 
will always be useful to a lady 
travelling with children, and I. was 
able to be of some little service to 
Mrs. Hillyard on landing at Suez, 
such as securing a compartment for 
her in the train that conveyed us 
to Alexandria. Not, however, that 
there would have been any compe- 
tition for the places in it, which 
the party of nine effectually filled ; 
and I could not help wondering if 
Sir Robert Hillyard was a smoker, 
and would make that an excuse 
for taking his seat separately in 
a smoking-carriage on the way up 
from Southanpton. Master Baboo 
inaugurated the journey by break- 
ing the glass of one window in his 
efforts to climb out of the carriage, 
and his subsequent roaring could be 
heard above even the din of the 
noisy train; but happily the transit 
was made at night, and by the 
time we reached the first halting- 
lace ali the children were asleep, 
and Mrs. Hillyard was able to par- 
take of the refreshment brought 
to her carriage, in peace, if not in 
comfort. 

It was at Alexandria I discovered 
that Mrs. Hillyard was but scantily 
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provided with money, for she 
wanted to drive straight from the 
station to the harbour and go on 
board the steamer, so as to avoid 
the cost of staying on shore; but 
we found that owing to our steamer 
being a day before its. time, the 
Southampton steamer had not ar- 
rived, and there was nothing for it 
but to go to a hotel. Guessing the 
cause of her embarrassment, I ven- 
tured to open the subject, and she 
confessed to having barely enough 
wherewith to fee the stewards at the 
end of the voyage. She believed 
some arrangement had been made 
by her husband for an agent to 
meet her at Southampton and make 
over the proceeds of a remittance 
which Hillyard was to send home ; 
but the matter had a vague look, 
and it seemed pretty clear that the 
father-in-law would not only have 
to escort the party into Warwick- 
shire, but to pay for their railway- 
tickets also. And as Mrs. Hillyard 
knew as much about him, as that 
his family had been very expensive, 
and that he was not well off, this 
seemed an inauspicious way of mak- 
ing his acquaintance. I therefore 
pressed on her as much money as 
would carry her to her new home, 
and advised her on no account to 
let her husband’s father be at any 
expense for the journey from South- 
ampton. And the poor lady, after 
- a little hesitation, thankfully ac- 
cepted the small loan,—indeed, what 
else could she do /—assuring me that 
Hillyard would repay me at once. 
I am bound to say that he did 
repay me, although not at once, 
and expressed himself very grate- 
fully about the kindness which he 
said I had shown to his wife and 
family. 

These two days at Alexandria 
were, I think, the longest I ever 
spent. For the children, being now 
free from the rules of board-ship 
life, were running wild all over the 
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hotel—a mere pot-house in point of 
comfort—and perpetually in every- 
body’s way. I took the four eldest 
out for a ride on donkeys in the 
afternoon, which gave their mother 
a respite. The two eldest enjoyed 
it in their languid fashion, but 
Baboo wanted to beat his donkey 
unmercifully the whole way, and 
swore vilely at the attendant boy 
because he attempted to restrain 
him. It was, I confess, with a sense 
of great relief that I saw the party 
safely on board the Southampton 
steamer, and then betook myself to 
the one bound for Marseilles, 

Mrs. Hillyard was to write as 
soon as she had settled down in 
Warwickshire, and tell me how 
they had fared on the rest of the 
voyage, and how she was doing in 
her new home. But the promised 
letter never came, and the next 
tidings I had of her was from her 
sister, whom I met one day in the 
following summer on the platform 
of the Clapham Junction station, 
where she was waiting with her 
maid to change trains. Mrs. Flud- 
yers did not recognise me at first, 
but when I introduced myself, she 
was very cordial; and during the 
five minutes’ conversation we had I 
got a full instalment of the family 
history. Cecilia was in London, she 
said. The Warwickshire arrange- 
ment very soon broke down. The 
old people and the aunts did not 
take kindly to the children, and 
could I wonder at it? And so 
Cecilia had come to town, and as 
soon as she (Mrs. Fludyers) had re- 
turned to England from the south 
of France, where she had been pass- 
ing the winter, the two sisters had 
chummed together for a few weeks. 
“ But the children were too much 
for me,” she continued; “I have 
such bad health at times, my nerves 
really could not bear the strain.” 
But Mrs. Fludyers went on to ex- 
plain that she was now bound to 
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the Isle of Wight, to take a house 
for the summer in which to re- 
ceive her sister and family. The 
children would be out all day on 
the beach, she said, so that life 
would be more bearable with them 
there than when shut up in a Lon- 
don lodging. “Poor Cecilia,” she 
added, “I wonder how she can 
stand it.” Mrs. Fludyers was beau- 
tifully dressed, and better preserved 
than her sister, and was still very 
nice-looking. I cannot say that she 
bore the appearance of great deli- 
cacy, but there was a sour look on 
her face, and also a sort of prim- 
ness, as of one who would be parti- 
cular about trifles. Altogether she 
was even more unlike the light- 
hearted merry girls of the Oriental 
days, than poor Cecilia with the 
burden of her six children and 
small means. 

Having obtained the address 
from Mrs. Fludyers, I called next 
day on Mrs. Hillyard. Her lodg- 
ings were in a noisy thoroughfare 
not far from Paddington Station. 
The door was opened by a dirty 
maid of all work, and I was shown 
into the parlour from which, al- 
though it was nearly three o’clock, 
the remains of the mid-day meal— 
to judge from the fragments, an un- 
savoury repast—had not yet been 
removed. Presently Mrs. Hillyard 
came down, with Toony and Missy 
holding each a hand. Though still 
untidy, she looked less so than in 
the loose garments worn on board 
the steamer; nor did she look so 
thin in her warm English dress, 
and there was a slight tinge of 
bloom in her pale cheek. The 
children, too, had gained already 
from coming home. Toony was list- 
less and languid, but less so than 
before, and being clothed as a boy, 
looked more like one than the mere 
aggregation of arms and legs he 
used to be on board ship. Missy 
was still more improved, and was 
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becoming a pretty child, with a 
strong likeness to her mother. Mrs, 
Hillyard was extremely pleased to 
see me, and undeterred by the pres- 
ence of the children, who stood one 
on each side of her staring grave- 
ly, began at once to detail her 
Warwickshire experiences, and the 
reasons for coming away from her 
father-in-law’s house, when _inter- 
rupted by the sound of shrieks up- 
stairs. ‘‘ That’s Mothi Baba,” cried 
the mother, starting up,—‘ that 
naughty Baboo is teasing her again ; 
excuse me for a moment,—the ser- 
vants must have gone down to their 
dinner;” and quiet was restored 
and safety insured to the baby only 
by Mrs. Hillyard bringing Master 
Baboo down-stairs with his sister 
Mothi. The young scapegrace was 
certainly improved upon his board- 
ship form, although still the dis- 
turbing element in the household. 
And all the children looked cleaner 
than might have been expected, 
which I afterwards found to be due 
to the excellent nurse-maid supplied 
through Lady Hillyard’s agency. 

With four children in the room, 
and one of them Master Baboo, con- 
versation now became impossible, so 
I proposed a move to the “ Zoo” by 
way of diversion. And we set off ac- 
cordingly,—Mrs. Hillyard, myself, 
the four eldest children, and one of 
the maids, in a couple of cabs, leav- 
ing the infants in charge of the 
other nurse. 

This proved a fortunate diver- 
sion, even Baboo’s mischievous pro- 
clivities being subdued for the time 
by the wonders of the scene; and in 
the open air their voices were less 
oppressive, and it was possible to 
hold some conversation with the 
mother. Her explanation of the 
reason for leaving her step-father’s 
house contained little more than her 
sister had already told me. The 
old people, Mrs. Hillyard said, were 
so particular, and the aunts so fussy; 
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but it was easy to understand that 
the introduction of this new ele- 
ment into the orderly household of 
an elderly couple and the two 
maiden sisters-in-law was soon 
found too trying for long continu- 
ance. Mrs Hillyard was now in 
London lodgings until her sister 
could receive the party by the sea- 
side. Her plans did not extend 
beyond that point. I urged that 
Toony at any rate should be sent to 
school without loss of time, as he 
could neither read nor write, and 
Mrs. Hillyard admitted that she 
supposed this must be done after 
they came back from the Isle of 
Wight. On our return from the 
“Zoo” she pressed me to come in 
and have some tea; but with the 
recollection of the mid-day meal 
before me, I was selfish enough to 
decline the invitation. 

I did not see Mrs. Hillyard again 
until my furlough was drawing to a 
close, when hearing that she had 
taken a house at Richmond, I went 
down there one dull autumn after- 
noon to say good-bye. I was mis- 
led as to the house being leased: 
the party were still in lodgings, 
but there was a greater degree of 
comfort apparent, or, to be more 


correct, a smaller degree of discom-. 


fort, than in the lodgings she had 
first occupied at Paddington. Pos- 
sibly also things did not look so 
dingy and untidy, when seen by the 
dim light of a November evening, 
asin the broad glare of a summer's 
day. Nearly eighteen months had 
passed since my last visit, and Mrs, 
Hillyard seemed to have become 
vounger instead of older, so much 
had she been set up by the English 
climate. The children also were 
like different beings, so strong and 
robust had they grown. Toony in- 
deed I did not see, for he was at a 
boarding-school kept by a lady, and 
getting on famously, I was told, 
which I interpreted to mean that 
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he was mastering the elements of 
the three R’s. Missy and Baboo 
went to a children’s day-school hard 
by; the other three were still in 
the nursery. The day-scholars came 
home while I was sitting with their 
mother, and presently we all had 
tea together. Master Baboo was 
still a pickle, but school discipline 
had already toned down some of 
his more prominent eccentricities. 
After the meal,—a scrambling affair, 
garnished with very weak tea, for 
Mrs. Hillyard was evidently not a 
good caterer,—the younger children 
were brought down to see me, and 
I was sorry to notice that the two 
nurse - maids with which their 
mother was furnished in the first 
instance had been succeeded by 
fresh ones,—a change not for the 
better. I was given to understand 
that these were the last instalment, 
and that there had been several in- 
termediate changes. 

Mrs. Hillyard had been attracted 
to Richmond by the fact that an 
old friend of her Futtehabad days, 
now a widow, was established there, 
through whom she had made sev- 
eral acquaintances. She appeared 
undetermined whether or not to 
stop there, but at any rate she 
would stay in lodgings for the pres- 
ent; she found English housekeep- 
ing so troublesome, and English 
servants she could not manage: 
nurses alone, which she must have 
in any case, were worry enough. 
They were always wanting to 
change. “How I envy you going 
back to India,” she said, as I was 
taking leave; “but there is no such 
luck for me. Hillyard says a double 
establishment is not to be thought 
of until he is clear of the banks, 
and has got some promotion; but 
he hopes to run home by-and-by on 

rivilege leave. Well, you will be 


able to tell him all about us. I 
shall write and tell him to look out 
for you.” 


I confess I said good- 
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bye to the poor lady with a sad 
heart. Without being at all what 
is called a motherly woman, she 
was fond of her children; yet her 
heart was in India and station-life, 
with its simple monotonous pleas- 
ures and easy sociability ; and one 
felt that, so far as the children were 
concerned, they would be just as 
well off if put in charge of some 
careful person, and the mother set 
free to join her husband. It seemed 
a curious result of married life that 
the essential part of it should be 
thus brought prematurely to an 
end. 

On reaching Calcutta, I paid, as 
I had promised his wife, an early 
visit to Major Hillyard, who was 
living at the club, and occupying a 
bedroom in one of the adjacent 
houses. I had only seen him 
once before, at the ball given on 
my first arrival in India, dancing 
with the fair Cecilia; when, not- 
withstanding my feeling of jeal- 
ousy, I had been unable to with- 
hold a mental verdict on his good 
looks, and when to be A.D.C. to 
a Governor-General seemed to my 
youthful aspirations the summit of 
military felicity. He was still a 
handsome man, but now both bald 
and stout. My visit being paid ona 
Sunday afternoon, I found him at 
home, sitting in his shirt-sleeves, 
writing what appeared to be a home 
letter, as indeed he presently said 
it was. Sunday being his leisure 
day, he devoted it to writing to the 
children. He wrote to one of them 
by each mail; this time he was 
writing to Toony. “Is this like 
him ?” he asked, taking up a pho- 
tograph from the table, and looking 
at it with moist eyes. “What a 
fine little chap he has grown, hasn’t 
he?” and the poor fellow was visi- 
bly disappointed at finding I had 
not seen Toony. I was able, how- 
ever, to corroborate the accuracy of 
the photographs of all the other 
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children, of which numerous speci- 
mens lay on the table in their little 
frames, representing them in vari- 
ous stages of development. “I 
have them taken twice a-year,” he 
said. “I give my wife no peace 
unless I get them every six months, 
—it is the one extravagance I allow 
myself; and then I can see how 
they are getting on. This is the 
last one of Missy, my eldest girl; 
little darling, how like she is get- 
ting to her mother!” Hillyard 
seemed never tired of listening to 
my news of them—although, in 
fact, I had not much to tell. His 
wife was not a good hand at letter- 
writing, he said: although she never 
missed a mail, he hastened to add, 
still she did not always tell him the 
things he wanted to know about the 
children. “I shall get home and see 
them myself next year, I hope, or the 
year after—that is, if I can screw 
up enough to pay the passage. But 
living even as a bachelor in Cal- 
cutta is very expensive, however 
carefully one manages: I have only 
one room, as you see, but the charge 
is very high. And my wife finds 
England dreadfully dear,” he con- 
tinued; ‘“‘and by the time I have 
provided my monthly remittance 
and other little liabilities’—I pre- 
sumed he was here referring to his 
payments to the banks—*there is 
not much left for myself.” It had 
not struck me when a visitor to 
Mrs. Hillyard’s uncomfortable estab- 
lishment that it was on an expen- 
sive scale; but no doubt she might 
manage to muddle away a good deal 
of money without having much to 
show for it. 

As I drove away after my visit, I 
could not help being impressed 
with the grotesque yet melancholy 
aspect of the situation. Half a 
dozen children growing up without 
a father; the mother, of no particu- 
lar use to them, longing to be off to 
her husband, yet kept apart; while 
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he, poor fellow, respectable, honour- 
able, and reasonably fortunate in 
his official circumstances, yet had 
nothing that he cared about in life. 
Six days of the week he passed in 
grubbing at office work of no par- 
ticular interest, which any one else 
could do as well, and a good deal 
of which would probably be best 
not done at all, and the Sunday in 
sitting alone in his shirt-sleeves 
writing letters to the children who 
had already forgotten all about 
him. This, forsooth, was_an Indian 
career. Had Major Hillyard been 
devoted to his profession, or attach- 
ed to Indian interests of some kind 
to compensate for his exile, the 
case would have been different. 
But he evidently cared nothing 
about the country, or the army 
which he had practically quitted, 
or about his employment, except so 
far as it gave him a livelihood: he 
was simply a dull, respectable man, 
who would probably have been 
much happier earning his bread in 
some humble capacity at home, 
with his wife and children about 
him. He had finished with his 
marriage and his children, and the 
pleasant part of his career had come 
to an end at an age when men in 
England are just beginning to see 
their way to the comforts of wedded 
life, and a reward for their labours. 
A few days after this visit I left 


- Calcutta for my station up country, 


and saw Major Hillyard only once 
again, at a ball at Government 
House,—the place where in former 
days he had been thoroughly at 
home, and to which he had brought 
his wife for a while after his brief 
honeymoon at Barrackpoor, but 
where another company was now 
assembled from that which had 
known him in his aide-de-camp 
days, and where he now walked 


about, silent and doleful, as if his 


heart was elsewhere than in the 
gay scene before him. 








My next visit to England was 
made on sick-leave, after a much 
shorter interval of absence than 
preceded my first return home. I 
had fully intended to call on Major 
Hillyard on my way through Cal- 
cutta, to see if he had any commis- 
sions for his family, but I was too 
much hurried to be able to do so, 
And [ am bound to say that, when 
I got home, in the distractions of 
my visit—this time a brief one—I 
completely forgot all about them 
until reminded by meeting Mrs. 
Hillyard in Regent Street, walking 
with her eldest daughter, now a 
very pretty little girl of about four- 
teen, with a rosy face from which 
ali trace of the languid washed-out 
appearance it had worn on the voy- 
age home had passed away. Mrs. 
Hillyard herself was looking very 
well and blooming: the freshness 
of youth, indeed, had passed away 
never to return, but she was still a 
very comely woman, and had grown 
quite plump again. She was now 
living at Norwood in order that 
Missy might attend the classes 
at the Crystal Palace: they had 
been up for a day’s shopping, and 
were now on their way to catch a 
train home, and there was only time 
to get a few hurried answers to my 
questions about the children. Toony 
—that is Willy, as she ought to call 
him—was at Wellington College, 
and was getting on capitally; and 
Baboo—that is Tommy—was also at 
school; the others were all at home. 
Yes, she was still in lodgings; her 
plaus were so uncertain. She had 
been hoping to be able to go back 
to India again, but—and here she 
stopped talking, with an appearance 
of confusion. 

It was not only that Mrs. Hill- 
yard had grown stouter; her figure 
had altered — the graceful waist 
had lost its slimness. Perhaps 
something in my manner added to 
the embarrassment she had already 
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expressed by hers, for she blushed 
and laughed as she said, “ You 
know Hillyard has been home. He 
came on privilege-leave, you know. 
He was hoping to take furlough. 
The auditorship fell vacant, as of 
course you heard, and Hillyard 
ought to have got it. It would 
have been eight hundred a-month 
more, and have made us so com- 
fortable, and he could have taken 
a year’s furlough; but they went 
and put in another man over his 
head. Such ashame! And so he 
had to give up his furlough and 
come home’on privilege-leave. Poor 
fellow, he got only five weeks in 
England, but it was better than 
nothing; and he did so enjoy see- 
ing all the children. That was six 
months ago, and now,” she added, 
again laughing and blushing, “my 
going back to India is put off for 
ever so. long.” 

So much I was able to gather, 
amid the noise around us, as we 
walked down Regent Street to- 
gether. But Mrs. Hillyard now 
said that she must take a cab to 
catch her train, and, with a press- 
ing invitation to go and see her 
before I went back—a visit which, 
however, I was not able to accom- 
plish during my hurried stay in 
England—she and Missy drove off. 

Returning to India by Bom- 
bay, I did not see Hillyard till 
a couple of years later, when busi- 
ness took me to Calcutta. He 
was still holding the same ap- 
pointment there, and indeed was 
not likely to obtain preferment. 
Poor fellow, he was not quick at 
business, and the present head 
of his Department was junior to 
himself in the service. He was 
no longer living at the Club, but 
occupied a couple of rooms on 
the top-floor of the house rented 
for his office. And there I found 
him when I went to call. It 
was Sunday, and except that the 











room was different, and that he 
had grown a good deal stouter and 
somewhat more bald, it might have 
been the Sunday following that 
on which I had last paid him a 
visit, more than four years before; 
for he was engaged, as then, in 
writing home letters, and the room, 
as then, was garnished with photo- 
graphs. As I had not seen any of 
the children, except Missy, since 
he had seen them himself, my visit 
did not possess the same interest 
for their father as my previous one; 
but he did“the honours of the differ- 
ent portraits with much heartiness, 
and I was able to respond sincerely 
to his praises of the good looks of 
all the young people. “You saw 
Missy yourself, didn’t you?” he 
observed; “but that was two years 
ago. That was the carte of her at 
that time—taken when I was at 
home on privilege-leave. I brought 
it back with me. Very like her 
mamuina, isn’t she? and as tall now, 
within half-an-inch; and such a 
good girl, too!” And Toony, too, 
was a very good boy, continued 
the father, in reply to my inquiries, 
—a very good boy. And what 
form was he in now at Wellington 
College? Well, he wasn’t at Well- 
ington College now; he had left 
Wellington College, —the Major’s 
voice fell here, and he spoke with a 
little hesitation. He did not quite 
know the rights of the case, he 
added; everybody said Toony was 
a very good boy; in fact, there 
couldn’t be a better boy. His tutor 
said so, and the head-master; too; 
but somehow he wasn’t quick at 
Latin and Greek, and those things. 
He couldn’t quite make out the 
rights of it. His wife was not a good 
hand at explaining matters; but 
there appeared to be some sort of 
rule that if a boy couldn’t do a cer- 
tain amount of Latin and Greek by 
a certain age, he was not allowed 
to stay at the school. “It seems 
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rather hard,” continued the poor 
father, “and I dare say. Toony’s 
having grown so fast had some- 
thing to do with it. Why, he is two 
inches taller than me, and not 
seventeen yet. But we had to take 
him away from Wellington College, 
and put him under a tutor in St. 
John’s Wood, who is said to be very 
good at preparing boys for the army. 
It does seem rather hard,” continued 
the poor father, “for a better boy 
never lived ; and these crammers are 
dreadfully expensive; but it can’t 
be helped. We must try to get 
him into the army,—what else is 
there for him to do?” 

Conversation naturally passed on 
to the other children, as the like- 
nesses of each were passed under 
review. “ Yes,” said his father, as 
I took up one of a boy in naval 
dress, “ that’s Baboo: of course his 
real name is Tommy, but they 
still call him Baboo at home. Yes, 
he’s a sailor: he’s such a high- 
spirited little fellow, nothing would 
satisfy him but he must go for a 
sailor. Yes, he is in the merchant 
service; he is making his first 
voyage to California; his ship 
must be about going round Cape 
Horn just now. I am afraid [ 
shan’t see much of him, poor little 
chap,” — and here the Major’s 
eyes filled with tears;—‘“ but for 
the matter of that, I shouldn’t see 
much more of him if he were at 
home.” This led me to ask Hill- 
yard if he would not be soon tak- 
ing his furlough; but he shook his 
head. He had managed to run 
home for a few weeks’ privilege 
leave ; but how was he to think of 
furlough, with all these expenses, 
and the school-bills getting heavier 
every year? He had been intend- 
ing to have Mrs. Hillyard out, but 
then there was the new baby in the 
way. Yes, that was the likeness of 
the new baby, taken when it was 
six months old—a fine little thing, 
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wasn’t it? But the new baby made 
difficulties about travelling, and he 
supposed Mrs. Hillyard would now 
remain at home until Missy was 
old enough to come out with her. 
He hoped to go home on privilege- 
leave again next year, or the year 
after. But it would be as much as 
he could manage. 

As I rose to go, Major Hillyard 
asked me if I would not take some 
luncheon, and I thought looked 
sensibly relieved when I declined. 
He did not take luncheon himself, 
he said, and could only have offer- 
ed me a biscuit and a glass of gin 
and soda-water. Perhaps we should 
meet again in the evening, I said. 
I was engaged to dine at the Club, 
and supposed I should see him 
there. No, he replied, he was 
no longer a member,—he found it 
too expensive. He only went there 
when some member asked him to 
dinner. But the Calcutta people 
were all very hospitable, and he 
dined out a good deal. Otherwise 
he should never see a soul from 
one week’s end to the other. 

Major Hillyard’s rooms, if not 
supplied with much furniture, were 
at any rate bright and airy, and he 
himself was a healthy-looking, well- 
preserved man, although he ap- 
peared to have dried up mentally ; 
for except when talking about his 
children, he had nothing to say for 
himself; nevertheless, the impres- 
sion carried away from my visit 
was a very sad one. Here was a 
man whose life combined all the 
disadvantages of matrimony and 
bachelorhood, without the comforts 
of either. The case was perhaps 
the more striking in that, whether 
from habit or a phlegmatic nature, 
Hillyard seemed all unconscious 
himself that his lot was hard. He 
had indeed spoken rather strongly 
about the departmental superses- 
sion which he had undergone. But 
he took it quite as a matter of 
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course that he shouid be grubbing 
away, practising a life of rigid 
economy and self-denial, in order 
to provide for a family with whom 
his connection was practically lim- 
ited to having contributed to its 
production. And although I had 
become very sensible, as I grew 
older, of the solitariness of my own 
life, and the cheerless prospect 
awaiting me in the future, when 
the time should come for returning 
finally. to England, to find myself 
without home-ties or home inter- 
ests ; 
cile one to being an old bachelor, it 
surely would be the illustration of 
married life furnished by the hus- 
band of my old friend. 

These reminiscences, however, are 
not intended to be about myself, 
except so far as the course of my 
life has brought me in contact with 
my former fellow-passenger and her 
family. Mrs. Hillyard and I had 
already made two voyages together 
in P. and O. steamers, and by a 
curious coincidence I found my- 
self once more making the passage 
in her company. Each voy age, by 
the way, has marked a stage in the 
progress of improved communica- 
tion with India. When first we 
went out together, a cadet and a 
maiden, it was thought a great 
thing to get to Calcutta vid South- 
ampton in forty days or so. It 
was not so very long before that 
the only way of getting there was 
by a voyage round the Cape, lasting 
four or five months. On our return 
home the journey had been shorten- 
ed by the establishment of the Mar- 
seilles route. Then came the open- 
ing of the railway from Bombay 
eastward, so that Calcutta could be 
reached in three days from Bom- 
bay, and the long trip saved round 
India by Ceylon and Madras. And 
now there was the still further 
shortening of the journey by the 
Brindisi route. I took that route 
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when I returned to India after my 
third furlough. But a good many 
passengers still elect for the longer 
and cheaper sea-voyage from South- 
ampton, and among them on this 
occasion were Mrs. Hillyard and her 
eldest daughter. The passengers by 
the two lines unite at Suez, those 
who come by Southampton getting 
there first, and being usually already 
on board the steamer for Bombay 
before the passengers by Brindisi 
arrive. This happened on the oc- 
casion in question. The steamer 
was lying out in Suez roads, and 
we were taken off to her in a steam- 
launch; and as we came up the side, 
Missy, as I found her mother still 
called her, was standing on deck. 
I recognized her at once, although I 
was not expecting to see her,—not 
so much from my recollection of the 
little girl last seen for a few minutes 
in Regent Street, five years before, 
as from her likeness to the well- 
remembered Cecilia Dashwood of 
my boyhood. She was so like what 
her mother had been when a girl, 
although to my mind not so pretty, 
that I could almost fancy for the mo- 
ment time had stood still, and that 
it was the deck of the old Oriental, 
of more than twenty years before, 
that we were standing on. But the 
illusion was quickly dispelled as Mrs. 
Hillyard herself appeared, and greet- 
ing me heartily, presented Missy 
to her old friend, whose face had 
naturally not been recognized by 
the girl. So at last Mrs. Hillyard 
was going back to India. Missy 
had, in fact, been the determining 
cause of the step. The others were 
all old enough to get along with- 
out their mother, Mrs. Hillyard 
presently explained, and she had 
placed them in charge of a lady 
who was devoted to Indian chil- 
dren, and to whom the elder 
ones, all at different schools, would 
go for their holidays. And the 
baby? I asked. “Baby!” said 
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Mrs. Hillyard, “why, it is nearly 
five years old.” “So Hillyard has 
not been home on privilege-leave 
ain?” “How can you talk so?” 
replied the lady, laughing. “Of 
course not, and not likely to go 
on leave of any sort, until he 
ets his colonel’s allowance, which 
will not be for ever so many years 
yet. And so I thought I ought to 
go back. You see, I had to think 
of Missy. She is getting on for 
nineteen. England is so full of 
girls, there is no chance of their 
settling ; but of course you won’t 
say a word to Missy about it; I 
don’t want to put such ideas into 
her head; but you see, with so 
many of them all growing up so 
fast, one has to think of the future. 
Why Mothi—that’s Lucy, you 
know—is fifteen, and almost’ as 
tall as Missy already. I don’t want 
Missy to be an old maid: one has 
to think of the child’s happiness, as 
I told Hillyard, when he wanted us 
to stay at home a little longer.” 
Reflecting while she spoke on 
the sort of life that the mother 
and father had been leading, I 
wondered if Mrs. Hillyard deliber- 
ately contemplated the probability 
of her daughter’s “ settlement ” tak- 
ing the same form. I soon found 
that the caution given to me not 
to put such ideas into her daughter’s 
head did not prevent her mother 
from herself making frequent ref- 
erences to the subject before the 
girl, who must have known per- 
fectly well what was expected of 
her, and, probably in consequence, 
was somewhat deficient in the 
simplicity and freedom from self- 
consciousness which I used to 
think so engaging in her mother 
when at the same age. But the 
settlement of Missy was not the 
only motive for the return to India. 
I found that Toony (otherwise 
Willy) also was on board. He had 
failed to pass for the army, and was 
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going out in the hope of getting 
into the Indian police. ‘“ We must 
find something in the military line 
for Toony,” said his mother; “ that 
is the only thing he is fit for. The 
boy has no head for books,—he is 
like his father in that respect.” 
Toony was an overgrown young 
fellow, with small head and very 
long legs, of placid disposition and 
uninguiring mind. He _ neither 
smoked, nor played whist, nor 
talked, nor read, but spent the day 
—when not at meals—sitting in an 
easy -chair watching the man at 
the wheel, or listening with perfect 
gravity to the conversation around, 
but without furnishing any con- 
tribution towards it,—just the same 
sort of boy as when, ten years 
before, he cantered feebly round 
the deck with short dress and long 
attenuated legs, dragging his wooden 
horse after him. There was a sin- 
gular absence of qualities, positive 
as well as negative, about the lad, 
and it was easy to understand how 
he should have been unable to 
avoid superannuation at school, or 
to pass a competitive examination ; 
while the assumption that because 
he was not fit for anything else he 
was therefore suited for the army, 
exemplified the proverbial partial- 
ity of parents in judging of their 
children. The poor boy seemed to 
be still under the influence of a too 
long retention in India as a child; 
and I could not help thinking that. 
some one would have to commit a 
job if he did get into the police 
department, as was expected. 

It was now time to inquire 
about the rest of the children, 
and I asked how Master Baboo, 
otherwise Tommy, the sailor boy, 
was getting on. “Ah, poor Ba- 
boo,” said his mother, her face 
assuming a graver aspect,—“ have 
you not heard about him? He fell 
overboard, you know, on his second 
voyage—skylarking, poor dear boy, 
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with the other midshipmen,—so 
the captain of the ship wrote me 
very kindly: he was always so 
high-spirited. They tried to save 
him; the vessel was in harbour; 
but he was washed under by the 
tide, they say, and he was never 
seen again.” Poor little Baboo. So 
he, at any rate, was provided for. 
His mother wiped away a tear as 
she told me the story, but she ate 
a very hearty luncheon that morn- 
ing, and indeed the boy was not 
of an engaging disposition, even to 
a parent: besides, the accident hap- 
pened a long way off. 

Although the voyage from Suez 
to Bombay does not occupy many 
days, the passengers found time to 
strike up intimacies, for there were 
a great many young people on board, 
and the sea being perfectly calm, 
dancing was carried on every even- 
ing; and as Miss Hillyard was 
borne round by her partners in the 
waltz, I was more strongly reminded 
than ever of the old Oriental days. 
Seen by the moonlight, she appeared 
the exact counterpart of her mother, 
although—unless my memory played 
me false—she was not so pretty as 
her mother had been, nor, to my 
thinking, so nice. She was a good- 
tempered, amiable, perfectly com- 
monplace girl, with but little edu- 
cation and not. much manner. 
Perhaps I had grown more critical. 
Certainly there was a self-conscious- 
ness about her from which her 
mother had been free. But her 
pretty face and figure carried off 
these defects. Missy soon found 
plenty of admirers, and it was plain 
that the desired settlement, if such 
a term could be justly given to mar- 
ried life in India, would not be long 
delayed. 

And if this young lady came be- 
fore me like the vision of her mother 
returned to youth, a disillusionising 
effect was produced by the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Hillyard herself among 
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the dancers. This was on the 
second or third night after leaving 
Suez. ‘ Ladies were so much want- 
ed,” she said to me, apologetically, 
as she stopped to fan herself ; where- 
on I protested that there was no 
need for apology. Mrs. Hillyard 
seemed to have taken a new lease 
of life, and although a good deal 
stouter than the Cecilia Dashwood 
of yore, was still very comely, and 
an excellent dancer; and I think 
many of the gentlemen found her a 
more agreeable partner than some 
of the younger ladies, for with 
her they felt quite at their ease. 
Whether it was the getting rid of 
the cares of a family, or whatever 
the cause, she certainly seemed to 
enjoy the voyage as much as any of 
the girls who were making it for 
the first time. Not that there was 
the smallest levity of conduct,—of 
that I believe she would have been 
incapable, even if the presence of 
her son and daughter had not been 
a sufficient restraint; it was merely 
that she appeared to enjoy the 
change of scene and life. Her 
manner withal was perfectly free 
and unaffected; and except that 
her voice was sometimes a little 
loud, and that one could have 
wished her appetite had not been 
quite so hearty, there was nothing 
to which exception could be taken. 
I should have put down her high 
spirits to the prospect of being 
again united to her husband after 
their long separation, but from cer- 
tain indications that her feelings in 
this respect were not of a very rap- 
turous kind. She no longer spoke 
of him as “ Poor Hillyard,”—a man 
to be pitied for his doom to solitary 
exile: there was manifested rather 
a tendency to complain that she 
should find him changed. “I am 
told he has grown so stout and 
bald,” she said,—‘ that’s why he 
won’t send me his photograph 
home, I know. I ought not to 
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complain of that, of course, for I 
am an old woman myself. Oh 
yes, I know I am,” she added in 
rejoinder to the deprecating gesture 
by which, as in duty bound, I had 
negatived this statement. “Look 
at those big children of mine: only 
think, it’s ten years all but a few 
weeks since I went home. It’s a 
long time to be separated from one’s 
husband, isn’t it ?”’ 

“ Barring the privilege-leave,” I 
observed, and, as a slight blush 
suffused her rosy cheek, added, 
“Penelope and her husband were 
separated for twenty years; only 
in that case the lady stayed behind, 
while the husband went away on 
business.” 

Mrs. Hillyard looked at me to see 
if I was serious or in jest, and then 
said, “It isn’t the long time I am 
thinking of, but I hear that Hill- 
yard is so much changed. He has 
become a regular misanthrope, they 
tell me,—never sees a soul in his 
own house, and won’t even visit 
anybody else, but just lives solitary 
in his own bungalow. He tells me 
I must not expect any gaiety at 
Jungipoor,—you know he has been 
promoted to the Auditorship of the 
Jungipoor Circle, a much better 
thing than what he had at Cal- 
cutta. I don’t care about gaiety a 
bit,’—this was a fib,—but I do 
like a little sociability. If you are 
not to be sociable in the Mofussil, 
why, one might as well be back in 
lodgings in England! And there is 
no need to go on screwing so, and 
thinking about every rupee, now 
that he has paid off his debts and 
got such a much better appoint- 
ment. I am afraid Hillyard doesn’t 
half like my going out again; but 
Missy had to be thought of, and 
she could not go alone. But I 
don’t feel at all certain how it will 
turn out.” 


Poor faithful Hillyard! The 


habits of economy and self-denial, 
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so rigidly practised for the sake of 
his wife and children till they had 
become a part of his nature, to be 
now brought up against him! And 
yet the wife, too, was to be pitied. 
She was going back to a different 
hnsband from the man that she had 
left behind. No doubt he was 
changed. As we grow old, our 
very virtues tend to become ex- 
aggerated, and our characters from 
this cause to become eccentric. 
Hillyard, who had suffered so much 
from want of prudence in money 
matters, had now grown over-cau- 
tious about spending. 

I had, of course, made early 
inquiry after sister Laura. Just 
now she was at home, Mrs. Hill- 
yard said. She had made ever so 
many voyages to India and back, 
but had never stayed more than a 
few months at a time,—she had 
such wretched health. “I some- 
times think,” continued Mrs. Hill- 
yard, “it is just as well, for it 
gives Laura and Fludyers an ex- 
cuse for seeing only a little of each 
other. She has not come out this 
cold season, because Fludyers is 
going to retire in March. But 
what they will do then, I am sure 
I don’t know: it will look so odd 
if they don’t live together when he 
is at home; but they are sure to 
fall out after a few weeks. It is 
his dreadful temper. He is very 
fond of Laura when she is away, 
and always makes her a handsome 
allowance,—so different from Hill- 
yard, who makes a fuss over every 
rupee.” 

When the steamer came to an 
anchor in Bombay harbour, rela- 
tions and friends put off to meet 
the passengers, among them Col- 
onel Hillyard, who had travelled 
down to Bombay for the purpose. 
I had seen him only three years 
before, and was surprised at the 
change wrought in so short a time. 
It was not only that he had become 
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much stouter, or that he had so 
little of the soldier about him. 
This was not surprising, for he had 
done no military duty for a quarter 
of a century, although steadily ris- 
ing all the time in army rank. The 
noticeable thing about him was his 
melancholy, soured look, combined 
with an anxious fussiness of man- 
ner. [ did not, indeed, remark 
this at first, in the bustle of the 
greetings taking place all around 
on deck. I noticed only that 
both husband and wife were a 
little embarrassed at the meeting, 
as was perhaps only natural, al- 
though his greetings to his children 
were very heartily given. There 
was more opportunity for obser- 
vation at the hotel, whither several 
of the passengers, among them 
the Hillyards and myself, repaired 
on landing. The meals there were 
served at the table dhéte, and 
when the occupants of the hotel all 
met at dinner, there had been time 
for the first strangeness of the situa- 
tion among the family party to 
wear off. The room was dirty and 
the dinner bad, and the whole 
arrangement in striking contrast to 
the comfort and cleanliness of the 
steamer, and it struck me that none 
of the newly-arrived passengers 
were much enjoying their first ex- 
perience of Jand. The meal was far 
less sprightly than the dinners 
used to be on board, and the Hill- 
yard family in particular were un- 
usually silent. To Toony, indeed, 
silence came naturally, and Missy, 
who was between him and her papa, 
somehow did not find much to say ; 
while Mrs. Hillyard, who sat on her 
husband’s right, although preserv- 
ing the semblance of her usual 
even spirits, talked with her right- 
hand neighbour and across the 
table in a manner much more sub- 
dued than it was wont to be. I had 


come in late, and my place being 
some way down the table, I could 
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not share in their conversation, but 
I could hear the Colonel lamenting 
to the gentleman opposite that he 
had failed to get his wife’s luggage 
through the custom-house that after- 
noon, and should be detained a day 
longer in Bombay,—“ A nice hotel 
bill,” he added, “I shall have to 
pay with my large party, as if 
there had not been enough expense 
already.” The speech sounded un- 
gracious; and the way in which he 
went back to the subject through- 
out the meal showed that there 
was some foundation for his wife’s 


complaints that the practice of 
economy had developed into a 
passion. 


Life at a Bombay hotel is cer- 
tainly not very lively, and those of 
the visitors who repaired after din- 
ner to the comfortless drawing- 
room seemed puzzled what to do 
with themselves. It was too early 
to go to bed; the room was not 
well lighted enough for reading, 
and the conversation flagged. I 
looked in through the open door, 
after smoking my cheroot, to see 
the Hillyard party sitting at one end 
of it, and wondered if the ladies 
were regretting the cessation of 
their usual evening dance. The 
Colonel perhaps felt all the awk- 
wardness of a honeymoon thus 
taken in public, and having ex- 
hausted his questions about the 
children at home, was walking rest- 
lessly up and down with his hands 
in his pockets. Mrs. Hillyard was 
yawning in an easy-chair; Missy, 
also in an easy-chair, was occupied 
in keeping off the mosquitoes with 
her fan; Toony, also seated, was 
staring straight before him, his 
little round face above the high 
collar looking even less expressive 
than usual. 

This was the last I saw of the 
Hillyards, for I had been more for- 
tunate than them in getting my 
baggage through the custom-house, 
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and started for my destination by 
the early train next morning. But 
my thoughts for the time often 
went back to them, and I wondered 
how the far experiment of a re- 
marriage of this sort would turn- 
out. It would probably give most 
satisfaction at first to the husband ; 
yet, if I mistook not, his wife’s dis- 
position was the more easily mould- 
ed of the two, and would the more 
readily adapt itself to new circum- 
stances. But the matter did not 
long dwell on my mind, although 
recalled when, a few months later, 
the announcement appeared in the 
papers of Missy’s marriage to a 
young officer stationed at Jungi- 
poor. And I was thinking one day 
that the time must be nearly due 
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for the coming out of her sister 
Mothi, when I saw in the list of 
departures from Bombay to South- 
ampton the name of Mrs. Hillyard. 
“Mrs. Hillyard, infant, and native 
female servant,” ran the announce- 
ment. So then the second mar- 
riage had borne its fruit, and had 
in turn come to an end. I have 
wondered sometimes if Mrs. Hill- 
yard and I are destined to be ever 
fellow-passengers again, but it now 
seems hardly likely, for I see by 
the Army List, that Hillyard will 
be entitled in a couple of years 
to his “ Colonel’s allowance,” and 
then will be obliged to vacate 
the Auditorship of the Jungipoor 
Circle, and to go home himself for 
good. 


FROM AFRICA : 


SOUTHAMPTON, FIFTH OCTOBER 1880. 


WE pressed to greet him at Southampton Pier, 
Not vouching all his deeds and words compact 

Of wisdom ; nor that all his censors lacked 
Judgment and conscience ; but to honour in Frere 
One who feared God and knew no other fear; 
Who, deaf to Party, dared in every act 

To face the truth, and wrestle with stern Fact 

For England’s weal,—ignoring wrath and jeer 
From Faction’s bondsmen, dull to comprehend 

The Free, and chapmen in philanthropy 


Spiced high with slander. 


Be it enough for me 


If dear ones, where my dust with dust shall blend, 
Write o’er it: ELEEISON KYRIE. 
WHATE'ER HIS FAULTS, SIR BARTLE CALLED HIM FRIEND. 





Marcus Pavutus VENETUvs. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE AFFGHAN CAMPAIGN. 


THERE are turning-points in every 
line of policy, at which even the 
most resolute statesmen are com- 
pelled involuntarily to pause and 
calculate the chances that may result 
from further progress. History never 
fails to mark such halting-places, and 
to sternly reflect upon the indiffer- 
ence or precipitancy with which they 
have been hurried over. As often 
as not these turning-points are 
passed unheeded, and blame is laid 
upon political fatality which should, 
with greater propriety, have been 
attached to national fatuity. These 
periods are the tests of statesmen 
and the crises of empires. They are 
opportunities which, when missed, 
no regrets can recall, no diplomacy 
can renew. 

We have reached one of these 
points in the policy which we have 
had to pursue with regard to Affghan- 


istan. As to this fact all parties 
among us are agreed; and so un- 
usual a unanimity indicates the 


importance of the next step to be 
taken. The issue is one in which 
party controversy may well be sunk, 
party recriminations forgotten, and 
party prepossessions sacrificed to 
the future interests of the empire. 
There are three ends to be com- 
passed out of the Affghan campaign 
which much commend themselves 
equally to Whig and Tory,—peace 
to Affghanistan, security to British 
India, and a termination to the jeal- 
ousy and misunderstanding which 
constitute the problem going by the 
name of the Central Asian Question. 
The desirability of such results ad- 
mits of no controversy ; the means 
by which they are to be obtained 
are fair subjects of debate. 

The close of the Affghan cam- 
paign brings us again face to face 
with difficulties very similar to those 


which assailed us at its commence- 
ment. The war was entered upon 
in the first place, because the Ameer 
had openly insulted our Govern- 
ment after receiving a Russian em- 
bassy sent for the purpose of effect- 
ing an alliance; and secondly, be- 
cause the condition of the Affghan 
people had become a source of 
present anxiety and certain future 
danger to British power in India. 
We were actuated by no aims of 
conquest or of territorial acquisition. 
We had every wish to abstain from 
interference in Affghanistan; and 
when events compelled us to cross 
the frontier, it was with the deter- 
mination to exact only such safe- 
guards as were necessary to prevent 
our position in India from falling 
under the influence of the hostile 
attitude of Cabul rulers, present 
and future. We had reason to be- 
lieve that our purpose had been ful- 
filled by the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Gandamak, which, notwithstand- 
ing its short existence, must claim 
to be regarded as the embodiment 
of a wise and moderate policy. 
The mutiny at Cabul, and the course 
of events springing out of that dis- 
aster, however, made the treaty a 
dead . letter, to the mutual loss of ° 
both India and Affghanistan. The 
chaotic condition of affairs at Cabul 
following the Ameer’s abdication, 
the uncertainty where the Affghans 
were to find a capable ruler, and 
the difficulties attendant upon our 
own military position in their coun- 
try, threw all plans for their future 
into abeyance. The change of Gov- 
ernment at home which speedily 
followed, tended still more to the 
unsettlement of our Affghan policy ; 
for though it fell to the lot of Lord 
Lytton to make excellent dispositions 
for the future maintenance of our in- 
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fluence in the Ameer’s country, his 
viceroyalty came to an end before 
effect could be given to them. With 
the arrival in India of the Marquis 
of Ripon, the new Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor-General, the views which had 
hitherto directed our Indian foreign 
policy underwent a complete change. 
Since that event our aversion to 
interference in Affghanistan has 
been bitterly aggravated, while our 
eyes have at the same time been 
opened more widely to the danger- 
ousness of its tribes. 

The experiences of our two 
vears’ campaigning have at least 
brought home to us a sense of the 
importance which Affghanistan pos- 
sesses as a State neighbouring to 
our Indian territory, and of the 
danger which it might prove when 
acting under any influences hostile 
to our views. Upon this point all 
authorities are agreed ; and the next 
question to be decided is how we are 
to secure ourselves against future 
troubles from that country. This 
is the task which the Marquis of 
Ripon, in conjunction with the 
Cabinet at home, has to settle, and 
which his lordship will find not less 
delicate and difficult than his pre- 
decessor experienced it to be. In 
spite of the many revolutions which 
Affghan affairs have undergone since 
we entered the country, there is 
little change in the abstract char- 
acter of the elements we have to 
deal with there; while the urgent ne- 
cessity for preventing the Affghans 
from again becoming as dangerous to 
ourselves as they proved to be in 
1877-78, has been increased rather 
than diminished by the issues of 
the campaign. Although at times 
flighty and theoretical in our public 
talk, we English are, on the whole, 
a practical people. We do not like 
to go to war, and we like still less 
to have fought without something 
tangible to show for our exertions. 
King Coffee’s umbrella was well 
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enough in its way, for it was ac- 
companied by a guarantee that we 
would have no more trouble from 
that quarter; but the gates of 
Ghuzni roused the national wrath, 
for a strong and unbroken power 
had been left behind in the Aff- 
ghan mountains. What more than 
anything else made the recollection 
of the first and second Affghan 
wars distasteful to Britain was the 
fact that we had nothing to show 
for our campaigning: that we had 
shed blood and spent treasure with- 
out obtaining any moral or mate- 
rial advantage. We do not wish to 
dwell ‘upon a topic so disagreeable, 
but it is important at this time to 
recollect that, had we established 
our political influence in Affghan- 
istan eight-and-thirty years ago—as 
with a little more persistence we 
might well have done—we would 
have been spared the late cam- 
paign and long intervening years 
of anxiety. The experience of the 
past presents an unmistakable warn- 
ing against the repetition of the 
same mistake on the present occa- 
sion. Unless we take substantial 
guarantees that Affghanistan is to 
be for the future a friendly and 
allied power; that its territories 
are not to be converted into a 
theatre of intrigue by any Govern- 
ment who wishes to menace our 
Indian empire, either for greed of 
territory or by way of creating a 
diversion in European politics; and 
that its administration shall be so 
conducted as to give peace and secu- 
rity upon our Indian borders,—the 
gallant lives that were sacrificed at 
Cabul and Maiwand have been a 
vain offering to their country. 

We may presume, then, that it 
is the desire of men of all shades 
of political opinion, that for the 
future we shall be freed as much 
as possible from trouble on ac- 
count of Affghan affairs; and that 
the Government of India shall be 
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made independent of the changes 
in feeling and policy which may 
come over their chieftains. But 
how is this immunity and independ- 
ence to be secured? If we appeal 
to experience, the answer will be, 
Certainly not by abandoning the 
country to itself. We have already 
tried that course, and how did it 
answer? For fifteen years the 
Government of India was compelled 
to pursue a policy of distrust and 
suspicion which forbade the growth 
of friendly relations between the 
two countries ; and it had, finally, to 
buy the goodwill of Dost Moham- 
med by a subsidy which, however 
agreeable to Affghan vanity and 
cupidity, could not be very grati- 
fying to our own national honour. 
And when, in the very crisis of the 
Sepoy Mutiny, the Affghan sirdars 
were clamouring to be led against the 
English, and no voice but that of 
the late Azim Khan was raised in 


opposition, English power in Upper 
India was trembling in a balance 
which a feather-weight might al- 


most have turned. Had the Aff- 
ghans then poured down to join the 
revolt, we must have been swept 
from Hindustan before we were 
strong enough to make a stand 
in our own defence; or had the 
voice of a European Power given 
the faintest encouragement ai that 
moment, can we suppose that the 
prudent warnings of Azim Khan 
could have prevailed against the 
warlike enthusiasm of the chiefs ? 
The close risk which we ran on 
that occasion is not to be forgotten, 
either in forming a judgment of the 
war which is past, or of the settle- 
ment which is yet to be effected. 
We must remember, too, that we 
have no assurance, in the case of a 
similar crisis again occurring, that 
the northern neighbour of the 
Ameer of Cabul might not say the 
word needed to throw the Affghan 
tribes into the field against us. 
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And even when, after the Mutiny, 
we endeavoured to make closer 
approaches to the Cabul Govern- 
ment for the mutual interests of 
the two countries, we were met 
with failure at every step. We 
paid Dost Mohammed a yearly 
subsidy, which all Central Asia 
regarded as black-mail to secure us 
against his hostility. But in spite 
of this outlay, our borders were 
constantly harassed by his lawless’ 
subjects, necessitating expeditions, 
some of which, like that against the 
Sitana fanatics, had to assume the 
dimensions of a campaign. Then 
when, on the death of Dost Mo- 
hammed, the civil war broke out 
between his sons, and the Govern- 
ment of India stood calmly by on 
the platform of Masterly Inactivity, 
looking on while brother cut the 
throat of brother, can we say—con- 
sidering the claims which Britain 
advances to be the champion of peace 
and humanity—that our position 
was creditable or dignified? Phil- 
anthropy was not then so cheap as 
it has since become. Ngr can we 
say that Lord Lawrence’s abandon- 
ment of Masterly Inactivity reflect- 
ed greater lustre upon us than his 
original policy. No doubt it was 
prudent,—it recognised the new 
element of danger which the ad- 
vance of Russia might add to the 
uncertain disposition of the Aff- 
ghans; it was timely, for it ended 
the civil war, and moderated for a 
season the southward tendency of 
the Czar’s aggression: but it was 
purely a selfish move, and under- 
taken through no commiseration 
for the desolated state of Affghan- 
istan. Lord Mayo gave a more 
generous turn to the Affghan pol- 
icy, and had he been spared to 
carry out his views he might have 
established our influence so firmly 
at the Court of Cabul as to have 
obviated the causes of the recent 
war. But all that he had gained 
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his successor Lord Northbrook lost, 
partly through blundering, but 
mainly by an incapacity to esti- 
mate the importance of the issues 
which he had to deal with, and by 
a slavish dependence upon the In- 
dia Office, where a spirit of utter 
indifference to Affghan affairs at 
that time prevailed. The telegrams 
which Lord Northbrook sent from 
Simla to the Duke of Argyll afford 
incontestable proof that the Vice- 
roy’s highest ambition was to con- 
tribute to the credit of the Cabinet 
at home, irrespective of the results 
which his policy of masterly neg- 
ligence might produce upon our 
relations with the Ameer. Before 
Lord Lytton entered upon office, 
Affghanistan had assumed towards 
us an attitude of studied hostility, 
which, coupled with the menacing 
aspects of Russian policy on its 
northern border; forced us to act in 
our own defence. 

This rapid résumé is sufficient 
to show that the policy of leav- 
ing Affghanistan to itself has not 
brought us tranquillity in the past. 
Still less can we hope that a 
revival at the present time would 
afford us immunity from anxiety 
in the future. We have a ruler at 
Cabul from whose prudence and 
prospects of advantage at the hands 
of the British Government we may 
expect much, but can trust to noth- 
ing. He has been a refugee in the 
Russian camp, he has been a sti- 
pendiary of the Czar; and his ex- 
periences in exile may or may not 
have convinced him that a Russian 
alliance is preferable to a British 
one. We seated him on the throne, 
it is true, but he is probably con- 
scious that he could have secured 
it for himself as soon as our troops 
had quitted the country. If he had 
not ability of himself to put down 
his competitors, we need not sup- 
ess that he will have power to reign 
ong unsupported by us at Cabul. 
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We may do our best to cultivate his 
friendship and assist his aims with- 
out establishing any assurance that 
he will serve us should occasion occur 
for our requiring his aid. We have 
ceased to believe in either gratitude 
or fidelity influencing an Affghan ; 
and we shall deserve to be duped 
if, in our future arrangements, 
we build upon the supposed exist- 
ence of either of these qualities. 
We must also take the proximity 
of Russia into account as a new 
element which had not to enter 
into our plans when we last evac- 
uated Affghanistan. We are quite 
willing to concede that she is 
free from all evil intentions against 
our Indian possessions; that she 
has no thought but to follow her 
own paths in Asia, and to leave us 
to pursue ours. But supposing 
the Czar’s Government to be strict- 
ly unaggressive and honest so far 
as we are concerned, and to be 
desirous of co-operating with us in 
the work of Asiatic civilisation and 
development, we are conscious of 
many sources of difference with 
ourselves from which conflicting 
interests might spring. Russia, too, 
lies outside that inner concert of 
the European Powers in which it 
is our desire to be included; and 
should cause of dissension with 
Britain occur in Europe, she would 
be quite justified in secking to turn 
our flank in India through the 
Affghan kingdom. The best security 
that we can have for preventing 
such a cause of quarrel is to put it 
beyond her reach; and now is the 
time when we ought to consider 
whether we cannot do so without 
displaying any unreasonable dis- 
trust of her Asiatic policy. 

Our situation will be better 
understood if we recall the objects 
for which we went to war with 
Ameer Shere Ali Khan, and con- 
sider the modifications which sub- 
sequent events have made upon 
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our original policy. In making 
this retrospect we have no wish to 
revive old grounds of party con- 
tention, or to stir up “lignes sup- 
positos cineri doloso.” We shall 
simply enumerate the facts as 
they bear upon our present diffi- 
culties, and endeavour to draw from 
them such counsels as they may 
afford. 

Our Affghan policy in the recent 
war has passed through three well- 
defined stages, at each of which it 
has seemed possible that a final 
pause might be made. The first 
period ended with the Treaty of 
Gandamak, which, had it lasted, 
would have secured to us all that 
Britain could have desired from 
Affghanistan; the second embraced 
our march to Cabul in consequence 
of the murder of the Embassy, the 
occupation of the capital, the ab- 
dication of Yakoob Khan, and the 
settlement of Abdurrahman on the 
vacant throne; the third closes 
with the Candahar campaign and 
the evacuation of the country in 
pean: of the policy of the 

iberal Cabinet. It is this last 
stage that chiefly concern our pres- 
ent inquiry; but to take it in all 
its bearings, we must go back to 
the circumstances under which the 
rupture took place between India 
and Affghanistan. 

When Lord Lytton arrived in 
India the seeds of a quarrel with 
Ameer Shere Ali Khan had already 
been sown. We had bought his 
alliance, and he had refused to carry 
out the conditions attached to the 
payment. We had supported him 
at a time when, but for the English 
friendship and subsidy, his position 
at Cabul would have been a most 
precarious one. It was definitely 
under-toud that he was to hold no 
relations with Russian emissaries, 
or that at least he was to communi- 
cate any advances which they might 
make to him to the Government of 


India. During Earl Mayo’s vice- 
royalty the Ameer loyally fulfilled 
his pledges; but under the unfortu- 
nate régime of Lord Northbrook, 
our influence in Affghanistan was 
allowed to drift from its moorings, 
Russian communications were en- 
couraged at Cabul, British counsels 
were treatedwith contempt,and every 
effort to recall the Ameer to the 
duties of his alliance only served to 
widen the breach. So critical were 
affairs becoming, so numerous were 
the attempts made by the Russian 
officials in Turkistan to intrigue 
with the Court of Cabul, that upon 
the entry of the Conservative Min- 
istry into power it was considered 
necessary to arrange for placing 
British agencies in the country in 
order to watch over our interests 
in Upper Asia. Unhappily Lord 
Northbrook and his Council, instead 
of heartily endeavouring to carry 
out the recommendations of the 
Cabinet, did their best to oppose 
its policy. At this time there can 
be no question but that we could 
have intervened in the affairs of 
Affghanistan with great advantage 
to the Ameer and to ourselves, As 
yet Shere Ali had not wholly lost 
sight of the benefits of the British 
alliance, nor had his head as yet been 
turned by the unsettled condition of 
European affairs. We might then 
have offered him such equivalents 
as would have made him content to 
receive our agencies; and the Con- 
servative Government would at that 
time have been disposed to make 
those concessions to his demands 
which the Liberal Cabinet had _irri- 
tated him by refusing. Lord North- 
brook, however, missed this oppor- 
tunity, and engaged in discussions 
with the Ameer in which the Gov- 
ernment of India had by far the 
worst, and which tended to throw 
Shere Ali still farther away from 
British friendship and more into 
the power of the Turkistan diplo- 
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mats ; so that, by the time when his 
viceroyalty expired, he could only 
leave to his successor as a damnosa 
hereditas the well-ripened seeds of 
a conflict which only wanted time 
and favourable circumstances to 
bear an abundant crop of hostility. 

The harsh construction which in 
the heat of party conflict was placed 
upon the course taken by Lord 
Lytton from 1876 to 1878, has now 
been superseded by the more intel- 
ligent judgment of Affghan affairs 
which our recent experience of the 
country has enabled us to form. 
We had no choice between allow- 
ing Shere Ali to shake himself al- 
together clear of his engagements to 
us, and exerting our influence in an 
authoritative manner to obtain from 
him the terms which were found 
to be necessary for our security in 
India. If we adopted the former 
course, it would have been with the 
certainty before us that the Ameer 
would at once fall into the out- 
stretched arms of Russia, whose 
position at that time in Europe ren- 
dered the prospect of an immediate 
collision with England a very seri- 
ous possibility. Had we become 
embroiled with Russia, it would 
have been crediting her with a 
political imprudence altogether alien 
to her character to presume that she 
would not seek to create a diversion 
in her favour on the north-west 
frontier of India. And if she had 
the will she had also the power to 
do so. By working upon the half- 
demented condition of Shere Ali, 
and the recklessness and fanaticism 
of his subjects, it would not have 
been a difficult matter for Russia 
to have precipitated the Affghans 
upon India, had Britain and she 
been unfortunately drawn into hos- 
tilities in the east of Europe. 
All this Lord Lytton had to take 
into account; for our ability to 
steer our way safely through the 
dangerous shoals of the Russo- 





Turkish quarrel depended in a very 
great measure upon our position in 
India being placed on a footing of 
security. The other course open to 
the Viceroy was beset with diffi- 
culties, but it was clearly the one 
that it became the Government of 
India to take; and though it failed 
in securing peace, it provided us 
with honourable and _ reasonable 
grounds for asserting our influence 
in Affghanistan by arms. Every 
resource that diplomacy was pos- 
sessed of was employed to recall 
Shere Ali to a sense of the obliga- 
tions of his alliance. All the 
concessions and guarantees that 
he had asked in vain from Lord 
Northbrook were offered to him 
if he would on his part give 
us such guarantees of his good 
faith as the presence of British 
agents in his country was calculated 
to afford. We need not go over 
again the course of the Peshawur 
discussions to show that the Gov- 
ernment of India exhausted every 
argument in its power to extricate 
the Ameer from the maze of in- 
trigue in which he had allowed 
himself to be warped, or to show 
that our friendly counsels were met 
only by duplicity and open deceit. 
The evidence contained in the 
Blue-books is sufficient to warrant 
a belief that Shere Ali, by the time 
of Lord Lytton’s arrival, had al- 
ready so far compromised himself 
with Russia that he could not ven- 
ture upon closing with the Govern- 
ment of India’s propositions with- 
out provoking disclosures which 
would have damned him in the eyes 
of both Powers. 

The assembling of a strong Rus- 
sian force in Central Asia, and the 
appearance of Stolieteff’s embassy 
at Cabul as a counter-move to the 
pressure which Britain was impos- 
ing upon the Czar’s Government, 
immediately realised the worst 
anticipations which the Govera- 
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ment of India had formed of Shere 
Ali’s disposition. That it was dan- 
gerous to British India to allow the 
Ameer to publicly declare himself 
as an ally of Russia at a time when 
Britain and the Czar’s Government 
were at controversy, cannot now be 
questioned. We had either to re- 
assert our claims to Shere Ali’s 
exclusive alliance, which we had 
indeed purchased and paid for, or 
to wash our hands for good of Aff- 
ghanistan and its concerns. The 
latter course would have certainly 
been the more agreeable, could we 
have dared to follow it. But no Gov- 
ernment could have allowed itself to 
be thus ousted from Cabul by the 
very Power which its policy from 
the time that Lord Lawrence aban- 
doned his position of Masterly In- 
activity had directly aimed at keep- 
ing out of that city. No British 
Government, Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, could have put up with such a 
state of affairs; no Viceroy, Whig 
or Tory, could have extracted from 
it a peaceful issue. Those who 
are unacquainted with the tem- 
peraments of the Indian races are 
apt to deride the idea of prestige, 
and underestimate the part which 
it plays in our position in the East. 
But there were more substantial 
interests at stake than prestige. 
Unless we held Shere Ali to his 
bond, and insisted upon the fulfil- 
ment of his pledges, we had to face 
the certainty of his country being 
converted into a hostile vantage- 
ground, from which our position 
in India could be weakened, and 
through which our ability to hold 
our own in European affairs might 
be impaired. Perhaps nowadays it 
will be concluded that Shere Ali’s 
faithlessness and insolent evasion 
of his obligations afforded some 
ground for hostility ; for certainly 
the Turk was not more impervious 
to the demonstrating squadron off 
Dulcigno than was the Ameer heed- 


less of the solemn warnings of Lord 
Lytton’s Government. 

When we went to war with Shere 
Ali we had three main objects in 
view—to punish him for the insult 
offered by the forcible rejection of 
our embassy; to re-establish our 
paramount influence at Cabul; and 
to put a stop to the introduction of 
Russian influence there. The jus- 
tice of these aims has not been 
challenged from any quarter worthy 
of being reasoned with. We had, 
moreover, other grounds entirely 
apart from the higher sphere of 
politics for desiring to bring about 
a more peaceful and settled condi- 
tion of affairs upon the Affghan 
border. 

Ever since the annexation of the 
Punjab brought us up to Peshawur 
and the Suleiman range, our frontier 
has been kept in a state of insecu- 
rity by the wild Pathan tribes of 
the mountains and passes, who in- 
dulge in periodical raids into our 
territory, pillaging our subjects and 
burning their villages. These pre- 
datory clans are the subjects of the 
Ameer of Cabul, who ought to be 
responsible for their conduct. But 
as since the death of Dost Moham- 
med there has been no Government 
at Cabul strong enough to enforce 
obedience in the outlying parts of 
the kingdom, we have scarcely ever 
insisted upon the Ameer’s obliga- 
tions to be answerable for the ex- 
cesses of his subjects; and when 
we have appealed to him, as in the 
case of the murder of Major Mac- 
donald, we have seldom been able 
to obtain satisfaction. When our 
first successes in the campaign made 
us master of the Affghan passes and 
of the country inhabited by the 
tribes which had given most trouble 
to the Punjab Governments, com- 
mon prudence dictated to us the 
expediency of laying a firm hand 
on the territory. If the Ameer 
was unable to control his frontier, 
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we were justified, for the sake of 
our own subjects, in demanding 
that we should be allowed to take 
up such a position on it as would 
enable us to maintain a check upon 
his troublesome borderers, to put 
an end to forays into our territory, 
and to obtain a release from the 
necessity of sending punitive ex- 
peditions into the passes. The gain 
to the Government of Cabul would 
have been as great as to that of the 
Punjab. The extension of British 
territory above the passes would 
have reduced to order a number 
of tribes who have always been a 
source of annoyance and weakness 
to the Cabul Gevernment, and 
would have enabled it to preserve 
peace and collect taxes in regions 
where its authority has hitherto 
been rated very cheaply. Upon 
this ground, then, apart from the 
military and political questions in- 
volved, we claim that our demand 
for a new frontier put forward after 
we had defeated Ameer Shere Ali 
was strictly just, and in the inter- 
ests of both India and Affghanistan. 

These objects of the campaign 
were quickly, to all appearances, 
secured. The gallant advance of 
our troops into Affghan territory 
soon laid the Cabul country at 
our feet, while the unfortunate 
fate of Ameer Shere Ali Khan more 
than atoned for the folly with 
which he had brought ruin upon 
himself, and war upon his country. 
With his death our rancour against 
the Cabul Government was extin- 
guished, and we hastened to em- 
brace the overtures of his successor 
to come to terms. The Treaty of 
Gandamak was concluded, with 
reasonable hopes that it would 


prove a solid bond of union between 
the two countries, and remove all 
the old standing grounds of mistrust 
which had so long kept them apart. 
It must ever be regretted that an 
agreement so excellent and states- 
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man-like should have been ruptured 
at the start by one of these out- 
bursts which no human perspicacity 
could have foreseen. Had the pro- 
visions of the treaty been carried 
out, there can be no question but 
that it would speedily have trans- 
formed Affghanistan into a strong 
outwork of British power in India 
from a region of menace and danger 
at every season of embarrassment. 
It is no reflection upon the ability 
of those who framed the treaty that 
fortuitous accident at once rendered 
it inoperative. Chance is an ele- 
ment that no statesman can elimi- 
nate altogether from political af- 
fairs; but the text of the Treaty of 
Gandamak will still remain as a 
landmark to future governor-gen- 
erals in their dealing with Affghan 
affairs. 

The mutiny at Cabul, and the 
abdication of Yakoob Khan, can- 
celled the Treaty of Gandamak, 
although it cannot be said to 
have finally terminated its policy. 
Its extinction, we hold, must 
date from the entry into office 
of the Liberal Ministry. In the 
unsettled state of affairs caused b 
the despatch of a force to penich 
the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari 
and his followers, it was of course 
impossible to immediately carry out 
the provisions of the treaty; but 
there is no-reason to suppose that 
the Government of India saw any 
cause to change its views as to the 
ultimate applicability of the settle- 
ment to the condition of Affghanis- 
tan. On the contrary, the fresh 
proof that was now afforded of the 
treachery and instability of the Aff- 
ghan character must have strength- 
ened in the mind of the Viceroy 
his original conviction, that it was 
necessary to lay a firm hand on the 
country. Yakoob Khan had disap- 
peared from the scene; but it was 
open to us to have made the same 
compact with his successor as a 
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condition of our recognition and 
friendship. Had the Conservative 
party remained in power, it would 
doubtless have insisted upon Ya- 
koob’s successor coming under the 
same obligations to us as Yakoob 
himself had entered into. But be- 
fore a successor was forthcoming a 
change had come over our policy; 
and the campaign was destined to 
be wound up in a spirit entirely 
the reverse of that in which it was 
opened. 

Time only can show whether the 
selection of Abdurrahman as the 
successor of Yakoob has been a for- 
tunate or an unfortunate one for his 
country. In either case, the respon- 
sibility of the Conservative party 
is light, though our stake is un- 
questionably heavy. Instead of at 
once filling the vacancy at Cabul 
with a nominee of our own choosing, 
Lord Lytton waited until the feeling 
of the Affghan sirdars should of it- 
self point towards a chief suitable 
for the government. But it may 
be questioned whether the final 
selection of Abdurrahman did not 
turn upon the fact that he alone came 
forward to press his claim, rather 
than upon any spontaneous liking 
of the Affghans for him as a ruler. 
Had not Ayoob Khan, maintaining 
his independence at Herat, been 
outside the competition, it is more 
than probable that the choice of 
the chiefs would have fallen upon 
him; or had Yakoob’s son Musa 
been of an age to act for himself, 
he might very likely have been 
= to both of the others, 

rd Lytton, however, wisely re- 
solved to abstain from influencing 
the choice of the Affghans, and to 
allow them to select the chief whose 
government was most likely to secure 
the general support of their country- 
men. He had convinced himself of 
the uselessness of attempting to 
bind the Affghans to ourselves by 
treaty or alliance. He proposed to 


seek neither treaty nor alliance with 
the new Ameer, but by holding 
Candahar and the Kurum valley, 
to maintain an efficient check upon 
his actions, to reduce his power for 
evil to a minimum, and to be close 
by to arrest the first attempt to 
coquet with any foreign Power. But 
before the vacant throne could be 
filled, a change had come over the 
British Government,—the Liberal 


party had carried the elections, and, 


for the first time since the opening of 
the campaign, British policy in Aff- 
ghanistan was left without any fixed 
principles to guide it, and the Brit- 
ish forces without any definite ob- 
ject to achieve. Our position was 
practically abandoned to the mercy 
of circumstances; and it could hard- 
ly have been otherwise than that 
circumstances would speedily con- 
spire against us. 

To estimate the effect which the 
change of Ministry has produced 
upon the Affghan situation, we 
must revert briefly to the position 
taken up by the Liberal party in 
Opposition with respect to the 
rupture with Shere Ali, and the 
war which sprang from it. The 
Asiatic policy of the Conservative 
party was assailed with a virulence 
and unfairness such as no English 
Opposition had ever hitherto dis- 
played. Every step that Lord Lyt- 
ton’s Government took was con- 
demned, but no alternative course 
was suggested. The danger which 
sprang from the uncertain tempera- 
ment of Shere Ali, coupled with 
demonstrations on the part of 
Russia which, in the critical state 
of European politics, could not but 
be looked upon as inimical, was not 
denied, but the Opposition refused 
to take it into account. British 
interests were sneered out of the 
discussion, and the action of the 
Cabinet and the Viceroy was ex- 
plained by a reference to personal 
motives of an unworthy charaeter. 
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These strictures and allegations were 
pressed with such earnestness of 
invective that they could not fail 
to make an impression upon those 
who had not an intimate know- 
ledge of Indian foreign policy. 
But Mr. Gladstone’s palinode to his 
“dear Count Karolyi”—doubtless 
designed to be regarded as a circu- 
lar note to the other members of 
the large body of statesmen whom 
he had bespattered in the course of 
his electioneering campaign — has 
since fully explained how little 
serious import was to be attached 
to the outcries raised during the 
era of agitation. Unfortunately, 
however, things were done which 
could not be undone, and remarks 
were made which could not be as 
easily recanted as the abuse of an 
allied and friendly Power. The agi- 
tation at home had a markedly mis- 
chievous effect: upon the course of 
Affghan affairs. It impeded the 
efforts of Lord Lytton to bring the 
Ameer to reason, and doubtless en- 
couraged him to provoke war, for 
the Affghans are by no means ignor- 
ant of what is said in England about 
their own country. It depreciated 
our victories, and could not con- 
ceal an outburst of exultation when 
the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari 
and his companions seemed to have 
realised the gloomy forebodings by 
which the Opposition had sought to 
obstruct the Conservative policy. 
It seized upon the ré/e of Masterly 
Inactivity which Lord Lawrence 
himself had timeously abandoned, 
and to which, had he occupied a 
position of responsibility, he would 
never have reverted as a popular 
platform from which to oppose the 
aims of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabi- 
net. We cannot suppose that the 
Opposition ever seriously meant 
to take Masterly Inactivity princi- 
ples with it into office, but it suc- 
ceeded in identifying itself with 
them in the eyes of the constituen- 


cies, and it dropped into power so 
unexpectedly that it had not time 
to feel its way with the Affghan 
question. The Gladstone Govern- 
ment was, however, soon destined 
to suffer seriously for the warmth 
with which it had advocated a 
Masterly Inactivity, and its present 
difficulties are mainly due to its 
past pledges in favour of this dogma, 
In the few short months during 
which it has been in power, it has 
already realised that the Affghans 
on their side will be no participants 
in such a policy. 

We turn to the state of mat- 
ters in which the Liberal Minis- 
try found Affghanistan when they 
entered upon office. During the 
winter months General Roberts 
had made such good use of his 
position at Sherpur as to put down 
all the insurgent tribes and restore 
peace to the whole of the Cabul 
provinces. Sir Donald Stewart’s 
march to Cabul and his victory at 
Ahmed Khel had cleared away the 
army and faction of Mohammed 
Jan. All armed pretensions to 
the throne had been beaten off 
the field; and the more influen- 
tial chiefs were quietly waiting 
until the proper time came to 
choose an Ameer. Candahar was 
settled tranquilly under a ruler of 
the country, and the security afford- 
ed by the British forces had already 
begun to be largely taken advantage 
of by the traders and agriculturists. 
On the Indian side, Lord Lytton 
had made the most ample prepara- 
tions against the occupying forces 
being in danger by a sudden out- 
break, and reserves were in readi- 
ness to be marched up, should their 
presence be required, at a minute’s 
warning. Only at Herat was Ayoob 
Khan showing signs of hostility ; 
and the difficulties of his position 
throughout the winter, and the 
checks which he had received from 
comparatively small forces like that 
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of Ibraham Khan of Chaknasur, 
warranted a belief that he would 
not venture far from his head- 
quarters. With the opening of 
summer, however, his position be- 
gan to improve, and the changes 
which now came over the British 
om doubtless strengthened his 
ands. The Liberal Ministry had 
come into office; an entire change 
of policy was announced; a new 
Secretary of State was appointed, 
who had announced his intention 
to promote a complete and speedy 
evacuation of the country while 
our army was yet struggling in the 
field; and a new Viceroy was sent 
out primed with the principles upon 
which the recent Opposition agita- 
tion had been carried on. 

To say the least of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Indian appointments, they did not 
indicate any feeling on his part that 
our affairs in the East were in a con- 
dition requiring either tact or ability. 
Lord Hartington, the new Indian 
Secretary, in the debates on the Aff- 
ghan question had displayed in Op- 
position an ignorance of everything 
Asiatic, which, in the case of any 
other politician of the same experi- 
ence in public life, would undoubt- 
edly have excited general surprise. 
Lord Ripon was chosen, we may pre- 
sume, rather on account of his reli- 
gion than of the marked incapacity 
which he had consistently displayed 
in several important official appoint- 
ments; and the selection showed the 
relative positions which the interests 
of British India and the goodwill 
of the Romanists held in the esti- 
mation of the Premier. The new 
Viceroy and the new Secretary of 
State found Affghanistan at their 
feet. Abdurrahman had crossed 
the Oxus and had lodged his claims 
for the throne, which Lord Lytton 
did his best to consider, although, 
from the time when the Gladstone 
Government entered upon office, his 
Excellency could scarcely be said to 
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possess a locus standi in Affghan 
potiey: Abdurrahman was apparent- 
y in no hurry to enter on his king- 
dom. He knew that the new Brit- 
ish Government had pledged itself 
to evacuate Affghanistan as speedily 
as possible, and he probably felt 
tolerably confident, in consequence, 
of his ability to secure Cabul either 
with or without our assistance. He 
had heard also that Lord Hartington 
had ostentatiously announced, on 
the part of his Government, that 
it was the intention of the British 
Government to quit Affghanistan, 
bag and baggage—to use the more 
expressive than elegant phrase of 
his chief; and he may have calcu- 
lated that it would be more prudent 
for himself to avoid entering into 
engagements with a Power that was 
so soon to withdraw from Affghan 
territory, and to leave it alone for 
the future. We do not profess to 
know upon what terms the British 
friendship and alliance have been 
promised to Abdurrahman, or what 
predges, if any, were required from 
im before our departure from 
Cabul. If we take into account 
the judgment of the agent by whom 
the negotiations were conducted, 
and his after-dinner utterances at 
Simla a week or two ago upon 
Affghan affairs, we are not likely 
to build extravagant prospects of 
peace and fidelity upon Abdurrah- 
man’s chances of answering our 
expectations. 

Lord Lytton had barely left the 
country when a new and serious 
danger assailed the British position. 
Ayoob Khan, who had spent the 
winter at Herat in an attitude of 
independent hostility towards us, 
now began to gather a power which 
any Government with its eyes intent 
upon the scene of action might easil 
have discerned to be formidable. 
The season was well opened be- 
fore there were any signs of seri- 
ous danger from Ayoob. He had 
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had difficulties in holding his posi- 
tion during the winter. He was 
scarcely a match for the neighbour- 
ing chiefs with whom he entered 
into hostilities. It was not until 
after the Liberal Government had 
proclaimed its intention of abandon- 
ing Affghanistan at an early date 
that Ayoob found himself in a 
osition to take the field at the 
“ of a strong force. We are 
dealing with proved facts, and we 
only connect these two events 
chronologically, although we are by 
no means prepared to assert, until 
the contrary has been ascertained, 
that the rumours of immediate 
evacuation had nothing to do with 
Ayoob’s movements, and with the 
hopes of those who joined his stand- 
ard. At all events, it was the duty 
of a prudent Government to dis- 
count the effects which the tidings 
of an immediate evacuation might 
have upon the feelings of the 
Affghans, and to take ordinary 
precautions lest the suppressed 
ferocity of the people, which had 
been for the time kept in check by 
the presence of our troops, should 
burst forth with violence at the 
prospect of release. The Govern- 
ment, however, contrary to the 
warnings of all experience, and to 
the advice of every officer who 
knew the Affghans, seemed to have 
built foolish hopes of winning 
the affections of the people and 
securing their friendship in grati- 
tude for our forbearance. The re- 
sult of Ayoob Khan’s expedition 
from Herat speedily dissipated such 
idle anticipations. 

It was not until some time after 
Lord Lytton had quitted office, and 
the Marquis of Ripon had been sworn 
in as Viceroy, that Ayoob Khan’s 
movements betrayed any signs of 
coming into collision with our 
forces. In the last week of June 
the new Viceroy telegraphed to 


the Secretary of State that there 
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were “rumours of early movement 
of troops from Herat in the Canda- 
har direction.” Ayoob’s policy was. 
supposed to be, not to take the field 
immediately himself, but to send 
out a body of horse to raise the 
country in the direction of the 
Helmund, and act or not, accord- 
ing to the success of his emissaries. 
The Wali of Candahar was at 
Girishk with a considerable force, 
and ought not only to have been 
able to frustrate Ayoob’s recruiters, 
but to afford the Government of 
India full and explicit intelligence 
of coming danger. It was, we had 
reason to suppose, his interest to do 
so, unless he had begun to despair 
of being able to hold his posi- 
tion when the British had quitted 
the country, and deemed it policy 
to temporise with Ayoob. The 
arrangements of the Government 
were also calculated to shake the 
confidence of both the Wali and 
his troops. Wali Shere Ali was 
on the west bank of the Helmund, 
and would naturally have to bear 
the brunt of Ayoob’s attack. On 
27th June the Viceroy telegraphed 
to the Home Government that 
in the event of Ayoob reaching 
Furrah, he proposed to despatch a 
force from Candahar to defend the 
line of the Helmund. At the same 
time, his Excellency signified his 
intention of moving up a reinforce- 
ment from General Phayre’s reserve 
to strengthen General Primrose. 
The news from Herat, received at 
Candahar previous to the Ist July, 
all tended to confirm the rumours 
of the formidable character of 
Ayoob’s expedition, but did not 
seem to have received sufficient 
evidence from Colonel St. John, 
the Resident. On 2d July, however, 
a detailed account of his strength 
was in possession of Colonel St. 
John, and at once telegraphed to 
the Supreme Government. Yet 
notwithstanding the more imminent 
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danger thus revealed, the Govern- 
ment did not think fit to strengthen 
the force which started from Can- 
dahar to the Helmund, under the 
command of General Burrows, on 
4th July. This was a grave over- 
sight, and one that has yet to be 


explained. Still more to be con-. 


demned are the orders under which 
General Burrows was directed to 
act. The Political Officer, Colonel 
St. John, had issued peremptory 
orders that our operations were 
to be confined to the east side 
of the Helmund, and that the 
Wali, who was beyond the river, 
“must rely on his own resources.” 
Colonel St. John thus telegraphs 
to the Foreign Office at Simla the 
effect which he gave to these in- 
structions: “I am writing to Wali 
not to risk collision with Ayoob’s 
regular troops in Washir, but in 
absence of (orders?) not giving him 
definite assurance of active support 
from here.” Was ever such a mes- 
sage sent to an ally in presence 
of an enemy? “Don’t fight if 
you can help it, but if you have to 
fight don’t depend upon us for 
help.” What wonder, then, that 
the Wali’s troops became demoral- 
ised, and that desertion, and ulti- 
mately mutiny, were the result. 
The Viceroy who could issue such an 
order would have a poor chance of 
escape if his competency came with- 
in the cognition of a court-martial. 
We put it to any reader of unpre- 
judiced judgment to say whether 
or not the mutiny of the Wali’s 
troops, which first left General 
Burrow’s force at a disadvantage, 
and then led to the disastrous de- 
feat at Maiwand, were not due to 
the policy enjoined by the Govern- 
ment of India in its telegrams of 
27th and 30th June to the Resi- 
dent at Candahar. Had our troops 
been left at liberty to cross the 
Helmund, and to co-operate with 
the Wali, in all human probability 


there would have been no mutiny 
among the Affghan levies, and we 
would have been able to drive 
Ayoob back again to Herat. But 
the lines which the Government 
of India laid down insured defeat 
at the outset, and its subsequent 
course tended to secure that dis- 
aster should be ample and crushing, 

Consider the position on the 
Helmund on the 12th July, when 
the Wali’s troops first began to dis- 
play signs of uneasiness. Ayoob’s 
advanced guards were already at 
Washir, not more than fifty miles 
from Girishk, where the Wali was 
ewes The British brigade was 
alted on the opposite side of the 
river, with orders not to cross. Our 
Affghan allies could scarcely be 
supposed to relish the position in 
which they were placed, with an 
army far superior to them in num- 
bers and equipments in front, anda 
river behind them, while the in- 
structions of their friends on the 
opposite bank only amounted to 
protecting them after they had been 
beaten across the Helmund. A 
mutiny under such circumstances 
cannot excite surprise. What is 
more wonderful is the indifference 
manifested by the Marquis of Ripon 
and his Council at the effect which 
the mutiny of the Wali’s troops 
would necessarily produce upon our 
position. The desertion of the Aff- 
ghans morally strengthened Ayoob 
Khan, who by this time was only 
two or three marches distant, in 
the same proportion as it physic- 
ally weakened General Burrows. 
The mutineers had, moreover, car- 
ried off all the stores which the 
Wali had collected on the Gir- 
ishk side for the use of our troops. 
The Government was aware not only 
that General Burrows was now 
placed at a serious disadvantage, 
but that if Ayoob Khan succeeded 
in passing him, Candahar itself 
would be placed in serious jeopardy. 
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And yet nothing appears to have 
been done to strengthen either the 
arrison or the force in the field. 
a the last week of June the Gov- 
ernment bad called upon General 
Phayre to move up reinforcements, 
but apparently took no steps to see 
that he executed its orders with the 
necessary promptitude. Thus the 
careful arrangements which Lord 
Lytton’s Government had made for 
reinforcing the Affghan garrisons at 
any critical emergency were entirely 
wasted in the hands of his successor 
and his advisers. From the date on 
which the Government at Simla 
received intelligence of the desertion 
of the Wali’s troops, until the battle 
of Maiwand, eleven whole days 
elapsed,—time enough in the hands 
of any energetic administration, to 
have taken steps to obviate disaster, 
and to have transmitted such fresh 
orders to the field as would have 
left the troops free to pursue a line 
of action more in keeping with the 
necessities of their position. But 
during the interval the Governor- 
General appears to have sat down 
and waited calmly for the coming 
catastrophe ; while the Commander- 
in- Chief contented himself with 
enjoining caution and telegraphing 
a few queries about General Bur- 
rows’s position. Itis very significant 
that the despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of 
State, dated August 3, and giving 
an account of the operations of 
General Burrows’s force, from the 
outbreak of the mutiny down to 
the disaster of Maiwand, has no 
action to record on the part of the 
Viceroy, no precautions to report on 
behalf of himself and Council, not 
a single expression of concern to 
warrant a belief that aught but the 
most perfect indifference was felt in 
the fortunes of our troops in pres- 
ence of the enemy. Nor is there 
in the Government of India’s de- 
spatch the faintest avowal of regret 








for the calamity which had fallen 
upon a British force, and for the 
many gallant lives which had been 
sacrificed to the blundering policy 
of an administration that had not 
even a commonplace sentiment of 
sorrow to spare over their loss. 

It is beyond the province of our 
present article to enter into criticism 
of General Burrows’s conduct in 
the battle of Maiwand. The action 
was unfortunate in all respects—un- 
happy in the defeat of our troops, in 
the heavy loss of officers and men, in 
the consequent shock to our prestige, 
and in the encouragement which it 
afforded to the discontented part of 
the Affghan population. Now that 
the full accounts of the action have 
been received, it is evident that the 
Government were seriously to blame 
in committing a command to a 
general who had so little capacity 
for handling troops in the field. It 
is no excuse that the accident of 
General Burrows’s position led to 
his being intrusted with the charge 
of the expedition to the Helmund. 
The system that assumes the capa- 
bilities of a general officer on nega- 
tive evidence is not less blame- 
worthy than the Government that 
carries it out in a season of emer- 
gency. Desperate as our position 
was at Maiwand, the accounts of 
the battle distinctly point to the 
possibility of retrieving it at more 
than one period of the action. Had 
a general of the skill and daring of 
Sir Frederick Roberts been in com- 
mand, heavy as the odds were 
against us, our troops would have 
driven Ayoob Khan beyond the 
Helmund. We quite admit that 
there are circumstances which ex- 
tenuate the forlorn position which 
General Burrows took up beneath 
the pounding fire of Ayoob’s bat- 
tery. He was neglected by the 
Supreme Government, which ought 
after the mutiny to have lost no 
time in encouraging him by hopes 
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of assistance, and by the despatch 
of strong reinforcements. He had 
no hope from Candahar, where 
General Primrose was evidently 
more anxious about his own posi- 
tion than concerned regarding the 
field force. He was unfortunate 
too in his political associate, who 
seems to have had a very meagre 
success in collecting intelligence of 
the enemy, and who apparently 
had not the capacity of forming a 
correct estimate of the news which 
was brought to him. It is even 
doubtful whether Colonel St. John’s 
instructions left the General in 
command sufficient freedom of ac- 
tion, and whether we may not point 
to Maiwand as another instance of 
the misfortunes which a divided re- 
sponsibility must necessarily entail 
upon an army in the field. The cor- 
respondence from Candahar creates 
a strong impression that the Poli- 
tical Agent must have failed to give 
sufficient attention to General Bur- 
rows’s repeated request to have his 
force strengthened, or to be allowed 
to fall back within a supportable 
distance of Candahar. These 
adverse circumstances a general 
of ability would have taken a 
= in overcoming, but General 

urrows’s bearing seems from the 


opening of the action ‘to have 
invited defeat, and to have wasted 
the desperate bravery with which 
the Horse Artillery and the 66th 


sacrificed themselves. With all 
the wish that the country usu- 
ally has to take a lenient view of 
the misfortunes of a commander, 
the general feeling cannot fail to be 
that an unusually heavy responsi- 
bility for the Maiwand calamity 
must rest upon the British general. 

If anything could tend to create 
a feeling of sympathy with General 
Burrows, it would have been the 
reception which the Maiwand de- 
spatches met with from the Govern- 
ment of India and the Commander- 


in-Chief. We have already seen 
how greatly the Government con- 
tributed to the desperate circum. 
stances in which General Burrows 
found himself; and its condemna- 
tion naturally savours of _ self-de- 
fence. Nor does Sir Frederick 
Haines’s review of the despatch 
impress us much more favourably, 
His severe strictures upon both Gen- 
eral Primrose and General Burrows 
only serve to suggest that a Com- 
mander-in-Chief who had _ implic- 
itly relied upon these officers, can- 
not be himself entirely absolved 
from the consequences of their 
failure. Nay, more; there is reason 
to suppose that the Commander in- 
Chief’s instructions influenced Gen- 
eral Burrows in giving battle to 
Ayoob, when he skould rather have 
fallen back within a supportable 
distance of Candahar. On the 21st 
July Sir Frederick Haines tele- 
graphed to Candahar that it was of 
the utmost importance that Ayoob 
should not be allowed to pass Can- 
dahar to Ghasni without being 
attacked; and two days later he 
wired permission to attack Ayoob if 
General Burrows considered himself 
strong enough. These instructions, 
which were really commands, are 
conclusive proof how little the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Simla 
officials appreciated the altered posi- 
tion on the Helmund. From the 
time that the Wali’s force was 
broken up the danger had been 
transferred from Ghazni to Canda- 
har. Events, moreover, showed 
that Candahar and not Ghazni 
was Ayoob’s real objective, and 
that the Commander-in-Chief, in 
his instructions, was labouring 
under a serious misapprehension 
as to both the purpose of the 
enemy and our own position. But 
no error in judgment will apolo- 
gise for the remissness of Sir Fre- 
derick Haines in not seeing that re- 
inforcements were hurried on from 
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Quetta with the utmost speed to 
Candahar, before General Burrows’s 
disaster had placed the garrison in 
eril. 

The news of the Maiwand disas- 
ter appeared to have awakened the 
Home Government to a state of 
affairs in Affghanistan for which 
they were altogether unprepared. 
If Lord Hartington was not in en- 
tire ignorance as to the formidable 
character of Ayoob’s expedition, 
and the critical condition of Gen- 
eral Burrows’s force, he did his 
information gross injustice in the 
House of Commons. Fortunately 
the condition of Candahar did not 
leave time for deliberation. The 
panic-stricken town had to be re- 
lieved at once, and Lord Lytton’s 
too-long neglected reserves to be at 
once hurried up to the scene of ac- 
tion. But the questions which Sir 
Drummond Wolff and other mem- 
bers put from time to time during 
the beleaguerment of Candahar 
plainly revealed the bewilderment of 
the new Indian Secretary. If Lord 
Hartington has the aptitude, he can- 
not have the inclination to apply 
himself to the hard work which is 
required at the India Office even at 
times of less difficulty than the 
present. As an instance of the 
official remissness under the new 
régime, we may mention the fact 
that the list of killed at the battle 
of Maiwand was delayed until long 
after the anxiety and suspense of 
the relatives of those who had been 
engaged had been put at rest from 
non-official sources,—an instance of 
callousness for which the India 
Office was responsible, and which, 
we believe, has never been charge- 
able to any previous Administration. 

The splendid march of General 
Roberts, whose achievements ll 
through the Affghan campaigns de- 
serve a volume to do them justice 
instead of a passing notice in an 


article, more than justified the con- 





fidence of those who felt convinced 
that he would secure the honour of 
relieving Candahar. Had the safety 
of the city depended upon the 
Quetta column, it would indeed 
have been in jeopardy; and we do 
not detive much reassurance from 
the arrangements which have been 
made for the command of the gar- 
rison that has been left in charge 
of Candahar, or from the political 
agency which at present directs our 
policy in that quarter. General 
Roberts’s task was, however, con- 
fined by his instructions to raising 
the siege of the town. Had he been 
left unhampered by political in- 
structions, we feel confident that he 
would never have paused until he 
had broken up the last fragments 
of the rebellious army, and stamp- 
ed out rebellion between Canda- 
har and Herat. It wasno part of 
the policy of the present Govern- 
ment to avenge the defeat of Mai- 
wand; and had Ayoob been pru- 
dent enough to retreat to Herat, he 
would probably have been let go 
unmolested. Such, we apprehend, 
fairly represents the policy with 
the execution of which General 
Roberts was charged; for had his 
commission gone far enough he 
would doubtless not have rested 
until he had hunted Ayoob down, 
and put an end to the possibility 
of his creating further disturbance. 
Brilliant as was the action with 
which General Roberts wound up 
the campaign, we doubt if we can 
regard it as a fair equivalent for our 
defeat at Maiwand, for the ghastly 
horrors of Burrows’s retreat to Can- 
dahar, and for the humiliating con- 
dition in which our garrison there 
was so long cooped up. The fact 
that Ayoob immediately re-estab- 
lished himself at the head of an- 
other power, and is now in a posi- 
tion to again menace the country 
from Herat, proves that his punish- 
ment personally was not heavy. 
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Candahar telegrams serve to confirm 
an impression that his victory at 
Maiwand has elevated Ayoob to 
the rank of a national hero in the 
eyes of his countrymen. _ 

The immediate result of the 
battle of Maiwand was to upset 
the views of the Government with 
regard to the evacuation of the 
country. It is true that our troops 
were hustled out of northern Aff- 
ghanistan in all haste, while as 
yet the issue of General Roberts’s 
expedition was unknown; but even 
when Candahar was relieved it was 
obvious that we could not afford to 
take our departure. A few months’ 
experience of Affghan affairs had 
opened the eyes of Government to 
issues that it could not or would not 
see in Opposition. It had in the first 
lace to consider what would be- 
befall Candabar itself if we were to 
quit it. We have separated Canda- 
har from Cabul, and given its Wali, 
Shere Ali Khan, solemn assurances 
that we would secure his independ- 
ence in a friendly alliance with our- 
selves. How far the present Govern- 
ment consider the guarantee of their 
predecessors binding upon them- 
selves, we cannot, of course, antici- 
pate; but it is only reasonable that, 
as we induced the Wali to adopt 
independence, we should not leave 
him to the mercy of a stronger 
Power. It seems likely that Ayoob 
Khan has both the disposition and 
the ability to seize upon Candahar 
as soon as we turn our backs. 
Whether or not Abdurrahman is 


. influenced by the same ambition, we 


cannot say. When he first appeared 
on the scene he obstinately refused all 
proposals to recognise the indepen- 
dence of Wali Shere Ali. As we 


do not yet know the exact basis 
upon which the British Govern- 
ment has concluded an alliance 
with him, we are ignorant of the 
footing on which he stands with 


the Wali’s Government. Abdurrab- 
man, however, is too true a Bar. 
ukzye to let pledges stand between 
him and the most prosperous pro- 
vince of the old Affghan kingdom, 
should a favourable opportunity 
present itself in the absence of 
the British to bring it again under 
the Government of Cabul. These 
are considerations that immediately 
stand in the way of evacuation ; and 
these same, or others equally strong, 
will face us when we reconsider the 
subject six months, a year, or ten 
years after. In fact, the condition 
of Affghan affairs, the interests of 
British India, and the future of 
Central Asian Policy, have invol- 
untarily forced the Liberal Govern- 
ment to put to themselves the 
question, “Shall we hold Canda- 
har?” If this question admitted 
but of only one answer—if our duty 
to resume a policy of entire absten- 
tion from Affghan affairs were as 
clear as it seemed to be to the 
Liberal leaders when in Opposition 
—then our course would be perfect- 
ly straight. We ought not to linger 
a single day longer in Candahar. 
Every week spent in that city 
is an unnecessary and vexatious 
addition to our military expen- 
diture. Let us not heed what be- 
comes of Wali Shere Ali Khan or 
the chiefs who have compromised 
themselves by our alliance. Let 
Ayoob and Abdurrahman fall at 
each other’s throats, and let us 
send civil letters to the survivor, 
hailing him as de facto Ameer of 
Affghanistan, until he in turn has 
met his match, whom we will next 
hail as ruler. Let us retire to the 
line of the Indus and “let the 
world slide.” That is what Masterly 
Inactivity, as taught and practised 
by the founder of the doctrine, 
requires of us to do, if we are 
to adopt it as our political faith. 
If the Liberal Ministry means to 
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adhere to its original avowal in 
favour of this position, it would be 
mistaken weakness on its part to 
allow any unselfish considerations 
to detain our troops an hour longer 
in southern Affghanistan. But if 
it has been brought to see that its 
declarations were untenable, and 
that its duty is to consult the future 
welfare and peace of the country, 
and to replace British influence in 
Affyhanistan upon the footing which 
it occupied in Lord Mayo’s time, it 
will be the duty of all parties, 
Liberal or Conservative, to wish it 
hearty success in its endeavours. 
There are a variety of arrangements 
by which we may settle the future 
government of Candahar. We may 
restore it to Abdurrahman; we may 
maintain the Wali Shere Ali; we 
may even, as has been suggested, 
throw it in with Herat as a king- 
dom for Ayoob Khan, although the 
last-named arrangement would be 
apt to arouse angry recollections of 
the Maiwand defeat. Among the 
do-nothing politicians of the day 
there seems to be a feeling that the 
easiest way of getting rid of Can- 
dahar would be to hand it over at 
once to Abdurrahman. This would 
certainly be to clear our hands of 
it. But we must remember that no 
party professes to feel any confi- 
dence in Abdurrahman Khan. He 
may consider it for his interest to 
keep our friendship, or he may find 
a better market for his alliance in 
Russian Turkistan. To place the 
whole of Affghanistan in the un- 
reserved power of aruler who might 
become a creature of Russia would 
be at once to plunge us back again 
into those difficulties from which . 
found no outlet except by war. 

may be doubted, also, whether we 
are morally free to dispose of Can- 
dahar in this offhand fashion. We 
separated it from Cabul, and erected 
it into an independent state under a 













ruler of its own, who has not, so 
far as we are aware, done anything to 
forfeit his claims upon us. But the 
question who is to rule at Candahar 
matters very little. Wedo not want 
the province for ourselves. We want 
to see it settled under a good and 
opular ruler, who will administer 
justice to the people, secure them 
against disturbance, and develop 
the agriculture and industry of the 
country. We want some sort of 
guarantee for ourselves against Aff- 
ghanistan being converted into a 
hostile power at a time when our 
hands are full in Europe; and this 
will most readily be obtained, not by 
longer standing aloof and playing at 
cross purposes with the rulers of the 
country, but by maintaining such a 
footing in Affghanistan as will en- 
able us, without interfering with the 
people, to take note of all popular 
movements, to intervene with friend- 
ly counsels, to avert civil wars, to 
introduce the thin end of the wedge 
of civilisation, to wean the people 
from vivlence and bloodshed, and 
to secure for ourselves a position in 
High Asia that would serve as an 
outpost should troubles from that 
direction threaten the interests of 
India. All this would be secured 
by the maintenance of a mod- 
erately strong garrison in Candahar. 
Such a garrison would be a nucleus 
whence British influence would 
speedily pervade the country, and 
remove misunderstandings between 
ourselves and the Affghans. Its 
mere presence would go far to im- 
pose a check upon the bloody civil 
wars from which Affghanistan has so 
long suffered, and which have tend- 
ed to cast discredit upon the British 
Indian Government as a civilised 
friendly power. Sir Donald Stew- 
art’s march from Candahar to Cabul, 
and his victory over the Mohammed 
Jan faction at Ahmed Kheyl, was 
in itself a clear proof of the com- 
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mand which a garrison at Candahar 
affords us over the Cabul country. 
It would save us at some future time, 
when Affghan policy was drifting in- 
to directions foreign to our interests, 
from the necessity of demanding 
— to establish agencies in 
erat or Cabul. It would not en- 
tail a heavy extra charge upon our 
Indian military expenditure, for 
with a garrison in Candahar’ we 
could reduce all, and perhaps abolish 
some, of Your present military out- 
posts on the Sindh frontier. With 
a garrison at Candahar, Affghanistan 
could never cause us uneasiness by 
isolating herself as she did before 
she last drifted into war; and we 
would be secured alike against in- 
ternal intrigue in the country, and 
external influence from any other 
power. We should place a gate upon 
the great highway to India from 
Central Asia, of which the meaning 
would be quite intelligible to all 
owers moving in its direction. 
his would imply no mistrust, but 
would be a simple act of caution 
permissible to any prudent power. 
The opportunity which is now 
opened up to the Government is 
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one that, in the nature of things, 
cannot present itself a second time 
until we have once more had to 
overrun the country. We can only 
abandon Affghanistan now at the 
certain risk of sooner or later having 
to subdue it again. This would be 
a contingency so much to be de- 
plored that no price is too great 
to pay for a reasonable prospect of 
escaping it. We are wearied of 
Affghan wars; our Indian troops de- 
test campaigning in that country; 
but Affghanistan, if again left abso- 
lutely to itself, must become a source 
of danger to India, at every point 
where the views of the Ameer and 
those of the viceregal Government 
diverge. The Government then 
does right to pause-before rashly 
resolving upon the removal of its 
garrison from Candahar. Great 
events have sprung out of smaller 
issues. We may retain or quit 
our hold upon Candahar at our 
pleasure, but it may very probably 
depend upon the choice we now 
make whether, some time sooner or 
later, we shall have as free an option 
of quitting or retaining our hold 
on the line of the Indus. 
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THE UNLOADED REVOLVER—THE DIPLOMACY OF FANATICISM. 


Ir is an old proverb that “ His- 
tory repeats itself;” but the stu- 
dent of history might ransack the 
archives of Europe in vain to pro- 
duce a parallel to the diplomatic 
events of the last four months. It 
has been reserved for a political 
genius of altogether exceptional 
temperament to create a situation 
absulutely without precedent, alike 
in the negotiations which have led 
up to it, and in the singular char- 
acter of the complications which 
it has produced. Considered from 
this point of view, there is a philo- 
sophical as well as a political side 
to the present phase of the Eastern 
question. It offers pyschological 


problems even more insoluble than 
those which are presented by its 
diplomatic aspect ; and we commend 


to the consideration of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer an analysis of the moral 
processes by which the statesmen 
of Europe created’ the dilemma 
upon the horns of which they have 
since become impaled. How are 
we to account for the curious series 
of contradictions and _inconsisten- 
cies which have characterised the 
political action of a great party 
in England, and into which, to a 
nse or less extent, five other 

uropean Governments have been 
betrayed? We have a Cabinet, the 
leading members of which have not 
only themselves passed through the 
most conflicting stages of policy, 
but have succeeded in persuading 
a majority of their own countrymen 
and the principal Powers of Europe 
to follow them. Twenty-five years 
ago we have these same men form- 
ing part of a Cabinet whose funda- 
mental principle was antagonism to 
Russia, supported by an enthusias- 
tic nation, in a war which had for 
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its object the maintenance of the 
integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman empire. Then, we have 
them governing the country upon 
peace-at-any-price principles ; repu- 
diating any action which should 
involve England in the affairs of 
Europe; abandoning their treaty 
rights; subjecting the nation to 
insult and _ political effacement, 
until its selfishness and timidity 
became a byword in Europe, was 
burlesqued upon the English stage, 
and finally produced a national reac- 
tion which led to their overthrow. 
Now, we have these same men 
menacingly insisting upon the ful- 
filment of treaty clauses in favour 
of obscure principalities ; abandon- 
ing in the case of Albania the 
arguments based upon the rights of 
kindred nationality which induced 
them to cede a British dependency 
to Greece; throwing to the wind 
the plea of economic expediency 
by which they sought to justify 
national humiliation ; forcing their 
country into the van of political 
strife; and, so far from shrinking 
from involving England in quarrels 
in which she can have no direct 
concern, assuming an attitude of 
dictatorship to the whole of Europe, 
and offering to its five greatest 
Powers the alternative of either 
submitting to this dictatorship, or 
being plunged into a European war. 
They have passed at a bound from 
being the most humble and for- 
bearing, to being the most arrogant 
and intolerant, of European Govern- 
ments ; and with this extraordin 

transformation of réle, all their tra- 
ditional friendships and antipathies 
have become revolutionised. The 
policy which a few years ago they 
considered to be essential to the 
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safety of the British dominions, 
they now hold to be effete and 
absurd. The Power they then 
expended national blood and trea- 
sure to preserve, they are now 
ready to spend blood and treasure 
to destroy; the Power they then 
endeavoured to ruin by a protracted 
war, they now seek to co-operate 
with as a valued and trusted ally, 
in achieving the identical object 
which they formerly fought against 
each other to prevent; and they 
have so stupefied and confounded 
the rest of Europe by this sudden 
volte face—so disconcerted all pre- 
vious calculations, and overthrown 
all policy based upon the hypo- 
thesis of national political consist- 
ency—that the remaining Powers 
have been too bewildered to do 
anything but acquiesce in the new 
combination and submit to its guid- 
ance, until events should so shape 
themselves as to afford them the 
opportunity which has at last arisen 
for escape. 

One Power alone has remained 
true to itself and to its traditions, and, 
unable in the whirl and confusion 
consequent upon such sudden and 
unexpected changes to see its way 
clearly in any direction, has rolled 
itself up in its prickles like a hedge- 
hog, and allows the European pack 
to snap and bark round it to their 
hearts’ content, instinctively consci- 
ous that in the degree in which it 
uncoils will the dogs of war be let 
loose upon it, and tear it to pieces; 
whereas, by allowing them first to 
prick their noses in unison, it in- 
dulges in the hope that they may 
ultimately fall upon and rend each 
other. 

In the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land and the Sultan of Turkey the 
extremes of active and of passive 
fanaticism find their apotheosis, and 
as usual with fanaticism, it is stimu- 
lated in both cases mainly by the 
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prejudice arising from ignorance, 
It would, indeed, be difficult to 
imagine a more complete ignorance 
than that of the Sultan, of the con- 
ditions which surround Mr. Glad- 
stone, and of the influences under 
which he acts, were it not surpassed 
by the ignorance of Mr. Gladstone 
of the conditions which surround 
the Sultan, and of the influences 
under which he acts. This was 
remarkably illustrated in his speech- 
es in Mid-Lothian, in which he re- 
peatedly reiterated the absurd and 
historically inaccurate statement 
that moral pressure had never been 
apptied to Turkey by Europe with- 
out the Porte yielding. Had such 
pressure been applied by the late 
Government, he maintained, all the 
difficulties with which they had to 
contend might at once have been 
overcome; and it was upon this 
sincere but ignorant conviction that 
the whole policy has been based 
which has led to the present im- 
passe, and which threatens to lead 
to consequences far more serious 
than the most gloomy anticipations 
could have predicted. It was un- 
sound for many reasons. In the first 
place, Turkey has never made any 
important concession on the appli- 
cation of moral pressure alone by 
concerted Europe. 

The battle of Navarino was not 
“moral” in any sense. The land- 
ing of a French army in Syria, by 
which the Lebanon concessions 
were obtained, was distinctly an act 
of physical force ; while the attempt 
of the late Government to avert the 
Russian invasion by concerted moral 
pressure in the winter of 1876-77 
was a decided failure, and an evi- 
dence in the opposite sense. Of 
course it is not true that Turkey 
has never yielded to diplomatic 
promare, but it is not more true of 

urkey than of any other European 
country. Indeed we question whe- 
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ther any Christian Power would 
have resisted united Europe to the 
extent that Turkey is now doing. 
At the present juncture there are 
special reasons why such pressure 
was certain to be inefficacious, but 
of these it is now evident that Mr. 
Gladstone was profoundly ignor- 
ant. Ever since the accession of the 
present Sultan to the throne the 
action of the Turkish Cabinet upon 
public affairs has been diminish- 
ing, until it has now become a ques- 
tion on every serious occasion, not 
what the Government of Turkey 
will do, but what the Sultan per- 
sonally will do. The same may, 
to a great extent, be said of Eng- 
land and her Prime Minister,— 
hence, in a diplomatic contest be- 
tween these two important persons, 
everything depends, or should de- 
pend, upon the appreciation which 
they have of each other’s executive 
power, and of the nature of the 
motives by which each is influ- 
enced. Now it is not probable 
that, in the earlier stages of the 
negotiations, either Mr. Gladstone 
or the Sultan in any degree realised 
the personal nature of the strug- 
gle between them. The Sultan 
has been accustomed to take into 
consideration the character of the 
British ambassador for the time, 
whoever he may be, the disposi- 
tion of the British nation, so far as 
he is informed regarding it by M. 
Musurus, and the influence on the 
points at issue of other European 
Powers. He has not identified all 
his troubles with a single man to 
the extent that he might have 
done had he been better informed ; 
for it is not too much to say that 
if Mr. Gladstone had never existed 
we should never have had a na- 
val demonstration, and the conse- 
quences which, even though it may 
now be abandoned, it has tended 
to precipitate. On the other hand, 
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it is evident that Mr. Gladstone 
was under the delusion that he 
had a reasonable body of men, 
called a Cabinet, to appeal to at 
Constantinople, and that among 
them there would have been some 
who were sufficiently enlightened 
to perceive the dangerous results 
which would accrue to Turkey from 
a policy of non possumus pushed to 
an extreme. He also had a general 
idea that a Turk was an oriental, 
and that all orientals were moral 
cowards, upon whom a game of 
brag might be played with success. 
This is true of all orientals who are 
not Moslems, but it is not true of 
Moslems; on the contrary, brag is 
the one weapon which, in the case 
of the Turk, always breaks in the 
hand of the man who tries to use 
it. Lead and gold are the two 
metals which can alone be absolute- 
ly relied upon; and the idea of 
a naval demonstration which was 
ostentatiously ordered to confine 
itself to moral evolutions would 
have appealed to the sense of hu- 
mour of any Turkish Government. 
When that Government became 
concentrated in the person of the 
Sultan, it was no doubt presented 
to his Majesty by his immediate 
entourage in the comic light which 
would be most agreeable to him, and 
had about as much effect upon him 
as it would have to present a hair- 
brush instead of a revolver at the 
head of a burglar. It would have 
been impossible to devise a polic 

less likely to succeed with the Sul- 
tan, than that of shaking united 
unarmed, or rather unloaded, Eu- 
rope in his face. Physically mor- 
bidly timid, the Sultan is totally 
inaccessible to moral alarm arising 
from concerted action of this sort. 
In the first place, there is no belief 
more rooted in his mind than that 
people who are a or jealous 
of each other should be able to act 
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harmoniously in questions when 
their interests are concerned, ex- 
cept for a very limited period. His 
life is spent in experimenting upon 
human nature in this particular 
direction ; and there is probably no 
man living who understands better 
how to work upon the baser motives 
which actuate mankind—especially 
oriental mankind. He is an adept 
in the art of “ ruling and dividing,” 
and great success has inspired him 
with. complete confidence in his 
skill. He has never, therefore, 
from the first, had the slightest be- 
lief in the concert of Powers; and 
for a policy based on this concert 
to succeed, it is essential that the 
subject of the experiment should 
have some belief in it. Not merely 
has he not believed in it, but he 
has manifested his contempt for it 
in successive notes, until at last he 
exploded a bomb-shell in the shape 
of an insolent ultimatum, which 
threw all the Cabinets of Europe 
into consternation, and exposed the 
fallacy which lay at the root of 
their so-called concerted action. 
Then it was, when he had practi- 
cally divided the Powers, and had 
driven England and Russia into an 
attitude of physical coercion, that 
he listened to the representations 
of the German and French ambas- 
sadors, and consented to recur to 
the position in regard to Monte- 
negro which he had taken up so 
long ago as April last, when he 
signed an iradé ceding to Monte- 
negro the Cuchi-Krajna districts, 
including part of the plain of Pod- 
goritza, and the valleys occupied 
by the Grudi, Hotti, and Clementi 
Albanians. It was not under the 


pressure uf any naval demonstration 
that he made this concession, which 
he always recognised as an obli- 

tion imposed upon him by the 
‘reaty of Berlin—but of his own 
free will, as the result of negotia- 
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tions with the Italian ambassador; 
and an iradé providing for the 
cession of Dulcigno is not therefore 
to be regarded in the light of a 
triumph resulting from the policy 
On the con- 
trary, it is beyond doubt that the 
Sultan’s mind was made up to cede 
territory to Montenegro long before 
the naval demonstration was pro- 
posed, and that this event had prac- 
tically the effect of interfering with 
the negotiations which he had en-. 
tered into with the Albanians on 
the subject. For in the convention 
agreed to, in what was called the 
Corti compromise, all the most 
minute details of the method of 
evacuation by the Turkish troops of 
the districts to be occupied by the 
Montenegrins were specified. The 
day and hour for the transfer were 
fixed, and the Turkish troops did 
actually evacuate the positions. 
The failure of the Montenegrins to 
occupy the ceded territory was en- 
tirely their own fault. A term of 
a certain number of hours was 
specified to allow time for a messen- 
ger to go to the Montenegrin camp 
and inform them of the hour when 
the positions occupied by the Turks 
were to be abandoned. At the 
appointed hour the Turkish troops 
evacuated the positions; but the 
messenger was delayed on the way, 
and when the Montenegrins ad- 
vanced they found a small force of 
Albanians drawn up at the bridge 
of the Zem, who, hearing what was 
going on, had had time to collect 
there in order to dispute their pas- 
sage. It has always been alleged 
that the messenger was purposely 
delayed in order to allow tiie to the 
Albanians to collect. This may or 
may not be the case—the Turks de- 
manded a European Commission to 
inquire into it; but even if it was, 
the force collected was so small 
that there would have been no 
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difficulty whatever in the Montene- 

rins, who were far more numerous, 
loving the bridge and occupying 
the abandoned positions. Had they 
done so, the Montenegrin question 
would then have found its solution, 
and we should never have had a 
Dulcigno question, though possibly 
we should still have had a naval 
demonstration, with even more 
disastrous results, applied to Janina 
and the Greek frontiers, which 
fortunately has now become im- 
possible. The Montenegrins de- 
clined to take advantage of the 
opportunity of acquiring the terri- 
tory ceded to them by the Sultan 
and evacuated by the troops, be- 
cause their instructions have always 
been from Russia not to risk the 
life of a man, but to throw upon 
Europe the whole responsibility of 
procuring for them the territory 
secured to them by the Treaty of 
Berlin. Under these instructions 
they declined a skirmish in which 
they were certain to be victors, 
and retired before a handful of 
Albanians, who, encouraged by this 
display of weakness and the time 
thus afforded, proceeded to occupy 
the positions evacuated by the 
Turks: and in a few days, even if 
they had so desired, it would have 
been impossibie for the Montene- 
grins to have overcome the resist- 
ance which would have been offered 
without great loss of life; but they 
showed no eagerness to do so. In- 
deed, the patience with which they 
have waited for Europe to force the 
Turks to hand them the territory 
they claim, and the terror of blood- 
shed which they have evinced all 
through the protracted negotiations, 
beginning with Plava and Gusinje 
and ending with Dulcigno, has 
been so remarkable as to put be- 
yond a doubt the fact that they 
have been used as the instruments 
of Russia to embroil the Powers 
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ledged to the Treaty of Berlin. 
he object of Russia has clearly 
been, from the beginning, to make 
the fulfilment of a treaty, wrung 
from our diplomats, impracticable 
and an ultimate cause of strife; and 
it cannot be denied that she has 
layed her cards very dexterously 
in this sense. 

It is necessary to recall this 
episode somewhat in detail, be- 
cause there is a disposition to re- 
gard every concession now made 
by the Sultan in favour of Mon- 
tenegro as the result of a naval 
demonstration made in an Austrian 
port, whereas it has in reality been 
in spite of that demonstration and 
delayed by it. Not only did the 
Sultan agree before that demon- 
stration to cede the above-named 
territory under the conditions de- 
scribed, and actually evacuated it, 
but he made the same promise 
with regard to Dulcigno, when the 
previous attempt fell through owing 
to the indifference of the Montene- 
grins. In the first days of August 
the Sultan announced his intention 
of ceding Dulcigno, in terms as de- 
cided as he has now again used. 
He was allowed until the 24th of 
August to fulfil his promise. Fail- 
ing to do it in the stipulated time 
of three weeks, the fleets assemble - 
to coerce him; he refuses to be 
coerced, and categorically withdraws 
from his engagement unless the 
naval demonstration is abandoned. 
The result of his defiant attitude is 
that it is postponed ; and he receives 
private assurances from the German 
and French ambassadors that if 
he will only carry out his original 
intention he will have no cause for 
further apprehension of concerted 
ressure and naval demonstration 
in the points of the Eastern _ 
tion remaining still outstanding. 
On this he ‘renews the engage- 
ment he made in the beginning of 
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August; and the organs of the 
Government set up a pean of 
triumph, as if the surrender had 
been made by the Sultan and not 
by Europe. It is, no doubt, of 
urgent necessity to the Government 
that the Radical press should do its 
utmost to twist defeat into victory ; 
but the ‘ Neue Freie Presse’ shows 
a more accurate appreciation of the 
situation when it says, “ that 
Prince Bismarck by his late action 
at Constantinople broke the suprem- 
acy of Mr. Gladstone, and cut the 
cord by which the English Prime 
Minister had so far dragged Europe 
behind him. He meant to cut 
down the Turkish upas-tree, and 
has succeeded in wounding him- 
self.” The plan fact remains, that 
the arrival of the combined fleets 
had the effect of postponing the 
cession of Dulcigno rather than of 
expediting it: and has given the 
Sultan an opportunity of exposing 
the hollowness of the European 
concert, of playing off one Christian 
Power against another, of turning 
the naval demonstration into ridi- 
cule, of flaunting before his Moslem 
subjects his contempt for united 
Ghiaourdom, thereby immensely in- 
creasing his prestige, and of post- 
poning to the Greek calends the 
rectification of the Greek frontier. 
With their usual incapacity for 
appreciating the nature of Moslem 
diplomacy, the Liberal organs in- 
stantly accepted the announcement 
of the surrender of Dulcigno as a 
great British diplomatic success, 
and attributed it to the alarm in- 
spired in the mind of the Sultan 
by the threat of sequestrating the 


revenues of Smyrna, and apparently | 


believed on the 12th of last month 
that the transfer of the town would 
be prompt and unconditional. The 
fact is gradually dawning upon them 
that Mr. Gladstone has not yet ter- 
rified the Sultan into alacrity of 
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compliance, or the abandonment of 
conditions which may still further 
test the value of the naval demon- 
stration, and the possibility of 
blockading the (igean ports. 

That the foreign press take a 
very different view of the Minis- 
terial triumph, so faras it has gone 
in the matter of ‘ Dulcigno, might 
be illustrated by innumerable ex- 
tracts; but it will suffice to quote 
one from the ‘ Journal des Débats,’ 
which may be considered as one 
of the most judicious and calm ex- 
ponents of public opinion on the 
Continent :— 


‘** Never,” says that journal, ‘‘ has 
the Porte shown itself more fertile 
in expedients than of late. It has 
achieved a triumph of which it could 
hardly have dreamed. It was not 
difficult, after the revelations of the 
press and the indiscretions, perhaps 
of ‘some of the Cabinets, to see that 
the so-called European concert was a 
mere soap-bubble, which would col- 
lapse at a puff of air from Constanti- 
nople. Having obtained what she 
desired, Turkey showed still further 
adroitness in appearing to yield on 
one point, assured as she was that for 
the moment no European interven- 
tion was to be apprehended in relat- 
tion to Greece and Armenia. These 
successes the Porte, of course, owes to 
the smothered rivalries between the 
Powers; but it owes them, above all, 
to Europe’s absolute need of peace, 
which Turkey has known how to turn 
toaccount. The advantages accruing 
to the Ottoman Government from its 
victory are immense. At home the 
Sultan will succeed in restoring his 
shaken throne, for the Mussulmans will 
be well pleased with Abdul Hamid for 
having showing such determination 
and energy at a critical moment. 
Abroad, too, the prestige of Turkey has 
been unquestionably raised. Audac- 
ity, under whatever form, is highly 
appreciated ; and noone will deny that 
Turkey hasthat quality in a sufficient- 
ly high degree to make up for no small 
defect of strength. So much for what 
Turkey has gained from a moral point 
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of view. The material advantages re- 
sulting from her conduct are no less 
important. The Porte cedes Dulcigno 
to Montenegro, but it gains its point 
in regard to the other portions of the 
Montenegrin frontier, and, moreover, 
wards off the occupation of Smyrna 
and Salonica, upon which England 
and Russia seemed resolved. Add to 
this that Turkey now has little reason 
to be disturbed as to the Greek ques- 
tion, and still less as to the Armenian, 
and the principal advantages accru- 
ing to Turkey from her resistance are 
enumerated.” 


It cannot be denied that the 
Sultan has achieved all these ob- 
jects at the price of surrendering 
what he always expressed himself 
willing in his own way and at 
his own time to surrender to 
Montenegro; and a wise Minister 
should have foreseen that, so far 
from expediting matters or pav- 
ing the way for a solution of 
the questions still unsettled, the 
empty - revolver policy was the 
worst that could be pursued. But 
there were other reasons why a 
knowledge of local conditions should 
have convinced Mr. Gladstone that 
this was so. It may be possible for 
the Sultan to induce the Albanians, 
by methods of persuasion, cajolery, 
or bribery, known to himself, to 
induce them to cede Dulcigno with- 
out a struggle—though this is ex- 
tremely doubtful—if left entirely to 
himself ; but it became far more diffi- 
cult if they were dared to protect 
their own territory by allied Europe. 
Nothing could be calculated to ex- 
cite a wild spirit of daring and 
detiance in the minds of a race as 
heroic as “the most heroic race in 
Europe,” so much as the spectacle 
of the fleets of Europe blazing away 
at them from impossible distances 
while they were fighting the Mon- 
tenegrins. It was a sort of safe 
running accompaniment of war, 
which would flatter their vanity to 
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the highest extent. They knew per- 
ectly well that no disembarkations 
were to be allowed from the fleet; 
they were perfectly well aware that 
their positions were out of the range 
of the ships, or at any rate so nearly 
out of range that there would not 
be much danger, but immense 
swagger to be derived from being 
close enough to be fired at by 
allied Europe; and the transference 
of Dulcigno to Montenegro, under 
the guns of the fleets, was therefore 
a far more difficult matter for the 
Sultan to achieve than if the naval 
demonstration had not been threat- 
ened, But in addition to these 
considerations, there is another 
reason especially connected with 
concessions either to Greece or 
Montenegro, which renders a for- 
cible disruption of his own terri- 
tory against the wish of its popula- 
tion in favour of those countries a 
matter of extreme difficulty. And 
this consists in the necessity of 
considering the feelings of his own 
body-guard on the subject. The 
Sultan is a prey, not altogether 
without reason, considering the fate 
of his predecessors, to an abiding 
apprehension of conspiracy and 
assassination, and has surrounded 
himself with a body-guard drawn 
not from Constantinople or its 
neighbourhood, but from the moun- 
tains of Albania, and from a race in 
whom he has implicit confidence ; 
and he is firmly and _ probably 
rightly convinced that, if he gave 
orders to his troops under Riza 
Pasha to fire upon the brothers and 
cousins of these men, his life would 
not be worth a day’s purchase. He 
cannot dispense with them, because 
he believes his safety to depend upon 
their constant watchfulness, and he 
has therefore no alternative but to 
consider their feelings. To those 
who know the influences dominant 
at the Palace, the idea that any 
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number of European ships off the 
coast of Albania would induce the 
Sultan to risk his life, or that the 
cession of Dulcigno would be sim- 
rg by a demonstration of naval 
orce, was an absolute absurdity. 
The moment that a great display 
of force should be made within 
gunshot of the Albanian position, 
the matter would practically be 
taken out of the Sultan’s hands. 
His dignity would be outraged, his 
authority compromised in the eyes 
of his subjects. His personal safety 
would be endangered. The warlike 
enthusiasm of the local population 
would be excited to the highest 
pitch, and the spark probably flung 
into a magazine of combustible 
materials which might explode 
throughout the length and breadth 
of his empire. Reasons of state 
policy, therefore, no less than a 
sense of wounded pride, compelled 
him to anticipate so dangerous a 
contingency by meeting coercion 
with defiance, and of risking all in 
the hope of covering the bluster of 
his “ bag-and-baggage” enemy with 
contempt and ridicule; and hence 
it is that there has from the outset 
been positively no excuse whatever 
for a policy which, it has now been 
proved, is utterly inapplicable to 
the solution of the Eastern question. 
Just as no Turk conversant with 
the rivalries of European Powers 
ever believed in the possibility of 
a European concert lasting long 
enough to culminate in physical 
coercion, so no foreigners conver- 
sant with the local conditions ever 
believed, from the day it was first 
talked of, that a naval demonstra- 
tion off the coast of Albania would 
fulfil the expectations which had 
been based upon it. 

The best proof that this is so is 
to be found in the fact that even 
Mr. Gladstone would not again have 
the effrontery to tell the electors 
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of Mid-Lothian that those who 
denied that concerted moral pres- 
sure would force Turkey to yield 
Janina and Metzovo to Greece 
talked “absolute nonsense.” It 
must be remembered that, inasmuch 
as the Sultan had always expressed 
his willingness to comply with the 
Treaty of Berlin, so far as Monte- 
negro was concerned, he has per- 
sistently refused to accept either 
the recommendation of the Berlin 
Protocol or the later decision of the 
Conference in regard to Greece; 
and it was specially to procure 
Greece its increased territory that 
the policy of moral coercion and 
naval demonstration was proposed. 
So far as all the outstanding ques- 
tions waiting for solution in the 
East are concerned, the Government 
is now, in consequenee of this Mon- 
tenegrin fiasco, left absolutely with- 
out a policy, unless they are pre- 
pared to venture single-handed, or 
in alliance with Russia, on a war 
with Turkey. A concert of Powers 
for further action in the East is 
impossible; and even if it was, Mr. 
Gladstone would be obliged to ad- 
mit that he could no longer nurse 
the delusion that the Porte would 
yield to it. He has at least dis- 
covered that the whole theory upon 
which he reared his fabric, depended 
for success not upon a Cabinet of 
oriental moral cowards, but upon 
the will of one man no less “ earn- 
est,” no less obstinate, quite as 
ignorant as he was himself, and 
whose policy of resistance was 
mainly based not on a desire for 
office or a thirst for vengeance on a 
political adversary, but upon the 
most powerful considerations of po- 
litical expediency, personal safety, 
and religious fanaticism. And, in- 
deed, when we come to review the 
theological side of the question, with 
which Mr. Gladstone is eminently 
qualified to sympathise, it seems 
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difficult to understand why the 
Prime Minister, whose religious 
susceptibilities are so keen, should 
not take into account tendencies 
which are quite as strongly devel- 
oped in the character of his Moslem 
antagohist as they are in his own. 
There are attached to the Palace 
Mollahs and holy men whose opin- 
ion upon the religious bearing of 
political questions his Majesty can- 
not ignore. The considerations 
which they involve strike at the 
root of his spiritual headship of 
Islam; and the allegiance of his 
subjects in a degree depends upon 
the manner in which he fulfils the 
sacred duties laid upon him in 
virtue of his position as Khalif. 
When, therefore, a council of Ule- 
mas decide that to yield to concerted 
moral pressure on the part of the 
Ghiaour is to betray the highest 
functions of his office, he is bound 
to give weight to such a decision ; 
and a fetva issued by the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam is not a document that can 
be lightly cast aside. “From the 
Sultan’s point of view, strange as 
it may seem, Mr. Gladstone is as 
“wicked,” as “immoral,” and as 
“utterly unprincipled” as Lord 
Beaconsfield is from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s. An enthusiast in his reli- 
gious bigotry, he views the polit- 
ical questions which involve the 
highest interests of his country from 
@ narrow, ignorant, personal, and 
highly prejudiced stand-point, and 
is urged by the intense earnestness 
of his impulses to reckless expedi- 
ents, of which a striking illustra- 
tion is furnished by the Note of the 
4th October presented by the Porte, 
and which was drawn up at the 
Palace, and, as we learn from the 
‘ Times’ ’ correspondent, received the 
approval of his Excellency Bahram 
Aga, chief of the black Eunuchs, an 
official who possesses a great ascend- 
ancy over the mind of his Majesty. 
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It is probable that, if the Prime Min- 
ister had realised from the first that 
practically he would have to deal 
with the Sultan alone, and how 
many points of resemblance in char- 
acter existed between himself and 
his Majesty, he would never have 
indulged in the insane delusion that 
the latter would not yield to a 
concert of Powers, and concede the 
Greek frontier defined by the last 
Berlin Conference. We doubt very 
much whether the concerted moral 
ages of all Europe would compel 

r. Gladstone to enter a Cabinet 
of which Lord Beaconsfield was 
Premier; and yet, in expecting him 
to give up territory to Greece, he is 
demanding from the Sultan a con- 
cession which is quite as galling 
to all his most cherished suscepti- 
bilities. Hence, as far as it is pos- 
sible to judge from the opportun- 
ities which have been afforded us 
of estimating the characters of these 
two most interesting natures, it is 
seeige that, had Mr. Gladstone 

een Sultan of Turkey, he would 

have acted almost exactly as that 
high personage has done. Indeed 
it was impossible to read the Note 
above referred to without being 
struck by a certain casuistical so- 
phistry, which seemed to have a 
familiar ring about it, and bears a 
remarkable resemblance, in some of 
its more obscure and involved pas- 
sages, to utterances to which we are 
so well accustomed. 

How well, for instance, we know 
the tactics of confusing issues! 
The Powers try to pin the Sultan 
down to the question of Monte- 
negro; but his Majesty, in his last 
Note, buries it in the mass of all 
the points awaiting settlement, and 
drags in Armenian reform, Turkish 
bondholders, Bulgarian fortresses, 
and all the rest of it. We almost 
think we hear Mr. Gladstone reply- 
ing to inconvenient “hecklers” on 
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the subject of the Disestablishment 
of the Scotch Kirk, and burying 
that unpleasant issue in a cloud of 
moral phrases on foreign politics. 

It would be unjust, however, to 
the Sultan not to concede to his 
fanaticism a more patriotic character 
than that which characterises Mr. 
Gladstone’s. Perhaps the most re- 
markable distinction in the earnest- 
ness of the two men is to be found 
in the fact that his Majesty mani- 
fests upon every occasion a most 
ardent desire to protect his own 
empire and nationality; while Mr. 
Gladstone expends his enthusiasm 
on other nationalities of every de- 
scription, and manifests a most pro- 
found indifference to the interests 
of the British race and empire. 
Again the Sultan appears to have a 
sense of humour to which his great 
Christian prototype can lay no 
claim. There is something very 
comical in his apprehension, as 
stated in his last Ultimatum, that 
the Powers of Europe might apply 
moral pressure by means of a naval 
demonstration to extort the Russian 
indemnity. The manner in which 
he replied to the moral naval de- 
monstration—which was not to fight, 
except possibly against Albanians,— 
by a moral military demonstration 
—which was not to fh, except pos- 
sibly against Montenegrins—was a 
fine piece of irony. Altogether it 
is impossible to deny that Mr. Glad- 
stone has met his match ; and while 
regretting it in the interests of peace 
og 2 and of England and 

urkey in particular, the lesson will 
not have been thrown away, if it 
has taught the British elector that 
violent denunciation, moral plati- 
tudes, and an overweening assump- 
tion of superior knowledge, clothed 
in well-rounded periods of “ random 
rhetoric,” do not necessarily convey 
sound political sense, or imply an 
accurate appreciation of facts; and 
that diplomatic theories evolved, 
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not from acquaintance with local 


conditions, but from an overpower- 


ing sense of injury at the hands of 
a political opponent, and the im- 
pulses of personal rivalry, may, 
when put into practice, land the 
nation in a dilemma in whioh it has 
to choose between a disastrous and 
unholy war or an undignified and 
humiliating retreat. That this is not 
a purely party or prejudiced view 
of the situation, may be gathered 
from the comments of the European 
press, which are the more valuable 
not only as they are more impartial 
and unbiassed by local party feeling, 
but because experience proves that 
the universal consensus of foreign 
public opinion is always more coin- 
cident with the verdict of history 
than the views which are to be 
gathered from the domestic press. 
What that opinion is may be seen 
from the following quotations. The 
‘National Zeitung,’ a leading Libe- 
ral German paper, says that— 


‘*The history of Europe is at the 
present time only to be understood 
from the standpoint of English party 
politics. If Mr. Gladstone were 
obliged to turn back from the path 
he has entered upon, under the guid- 
ance of thoughtless passion, the Glad- 
stone Cabinet and the Whigs would 
be in danger. That Mr. Gladstone 
believes he owes it to himself and his 
friends to make a further venture 
after the first check we can well 
understand. The question whether 
Mr. Gladstone is carrying on an Eng- 
lish or party policy we must leave for 
England to decide. It seems to us as 
if his attitude far exceeded the limits 
necessitated by England’s interests in 
the maintenance of her Asiatic posi- 
tion. The logical conclusion of what 
Mr. Gladstone is doing is the entry of 
the Russians into Constantinople, 
and their firm establishment in Ar- 
menia and Asia Minor, in a situa- 
tion threatening the road to India 
in front and flank. Probably Mr. 
Gladstone and his English friends 
think it will not be so dangerous, that 
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this fire may be played with for a time 
with impunity. He is apt to exclaim, 
with Mercutio in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
‘‘A plague on both your houses!” 
The French papers have already work- 
ed themselves into an excitement con- 
trasting with their previous calm atti- 
tude. We understand the task which 
the Conservative Powers in Europe 
have assigned to themselves in accom- 
panying Mr. Gladstone in his experi- 
ments as a sort of keeper to look after 
him, but we see them now apparently 
in danger of being infected by Mr. 
Gladstone. We at least do not other- 
wise know how to explain the excite- 
ment of the French journals. For 
what interest can they take in an ex- 
periment? We will venture on no 
opinion as to the ultimate issue; but 
we foresee the possibility that an 
utterly aimless policy may lead where 
the promoters of this policy are least 
desirous of going. Mr. Gladstone 
would have obliterated the memory 
of Lord Beaconsfield by the brilliancy 
of his own action: at present he has 
only furnished him with a foil which 
he did not possess while in office. 
The theological statesman has follow- 
ed the novelist statesman, and Europe 
is united in regarding the exchange as 
a bad one. But when the Continental 
reader sees the most important inter- 
ests of Europe dragged into the arena 
of English party politics for the parti- 
tion of the East, this last point comes 
more and more into view.” 


In an article in the ‘ Cologne 
Gazette,’ German dissatisfaction 
with the English Premier's policy 
is expressed in terms more than 
usually energetic, taking into con- 
sideration the staunch Liberal ten- 
dencies of the German journal. 


‘*Mr. Gladstone is a man who in- 
spires no confidence. His presence 
at the head of the British Govern- 
ment is the cause of profound dis- 
pleasure—of a highly prejudicial and 
undesirable agitation of public opin- 
ion throughout Europe. There is no 
action, not even the most unreason- 
able, that he may not be expected to 
commit; and as long as the might of 
England shall remain, like a soulless 
implement, devoid of will, in his 








hands, every man on the Continent is 
justified in asking himself at night- 
time, ‘‘ What will to-morrow’s day 
bring to the world from London?” 
One can deal with wicked or stupid 
men, although more readily exposed 
in such transactions to errors than 
when one has to do with honourable 
and clever people; but the actions of 
a fanatic can as little be foreseen as 
those of a maniac. And Mr. Glad- 
stone is a fanatic. He pursues lofty, 
unattainable, mystic aims, and, in 
order to attain them, catches at the 
most unexpected expedients. Who, 
a few months ago, would have be- 
lieved it possible that England should 
have suddenly renounced its policy 
of ages in the East, and, in complicity 
with Russia, should have displayed a 
ready alacrity to raise its sword in 
order to deal Turkey her death-blow?” 
The menacing likelihood of provokin 

a monstrous world-conflagration di 

not deter Mr. Gladstone from making 
ready to do this deed; nor is it any 
injustice to him to assert that, checked 
in his enterprise by the unexpectedly 
conciliatory behaviour of Turkey, 
he has most unwillingly returned his 
brandished sword to its sheath. We re- 
gard it as a great misfortune for Eng- 
land that such a man as Mr. Gladstone 
should be tolerated in that country at 
the head of the Government; but we 
willingly recognise the right of our 
neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel to be happy in their own 
way. It has astounded us that Eng- 
lish pride should have endured that 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
should have been forced to tender a 
formal apology to Austria for the 
insults he had heaped upon that 
Empire during his electioneering cam- 
paign. We believe that the immeas- 
urable Irish difficulties into which 
England has been partially thrust 
by his blunders, ott the ‘ Elective 
Affinities’ existing between his aims 
and those of the worst European re- 
volutionary elements, will sooner or 
later open Englishmen’s eyes, and in- 
cite them to deprive him of the means 
of inflicting further injury upon his 
own country and the world at large. 
This, however, and other similar mat- 
ters, are the affair of the British na- 
tion. Our cares are nearer to us still. 
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It is our desire to make ourselves 
independent, so far as possible, of the 
Gladstonian policy, in order that we 
may suffer from it as little as may be. 
We therefore hope that the consider- 
ate reserve of the Continental Gov- 
ernments, hitherto observed in the 
interests of peace, but a further main- 
tenance of which might now endanger 
it, has at length come to an end; so 
that the people of Germany and 
Austria, at least, may be enabled to 
say with confidence, ‘We will not 
allow ourselves to be humbugged into 
occupying Smyrna, blockading the 
Dardanelles, bombarding Constanti- 
nople, or other measures of that de- 
scription, such as Mr. Gladstone, only 
a few days ago, proposed to put into 
execution at an early date.’” 


The Berlin correspondent of the 
‘Times’ tells us that, “a deepening 
dislike and distrust of the British 
Premier are beginning to be dis- 
—_ throughout all Germany. 

ournals of every hue are unani- 
mous upon this head, however much 


they may differ upon other things.” 
The ‘Conservative Post’ declares 
that “he is ree, a policy op- 


posed to the highest interests of his 
country, which ought to be his 
primary consideration.” The ‘Re- 
vue des deux Mondes’ describes 
him “as a prey to fanaticism, which 
age appears only to inflame, and 
which has often played him an ill 
turn,” and remarks “that Mr. Glad- 
stone seems to have returned to 
ower expressly to show that Lord 
aconsfield was a practical man 
endowed with the genius of 
positive diplomacy. The Conti- 
nental journals are, in fact, teeming 
with complaints which practically 
amount to this, that so long as they 
are following .Mr. Gladstone’s lead, 
they are between the upper and the 
nether millstone of rival fanatics. 
“Europe,” says one of the papers 
above quoted, “allows Mr. Gladstone 
to have his way just as one allows 
an impetuous and violent man to 
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reduce his actions to absurdity, by 
allowing him free hand, rather than 
attempt to influence him by rational 
considerations,” While a German 
writer thus indicates the mode 
of treatment which he considers ap- 
— to the “ impetuous and vio- 
ent man” in London, the Gambet- 
tist organ, curiously enough, on the 
same day, commented in almost sim- 
ilar language on his great oppon- 
ent. “The Note of the Sultan,” 
remarks the ‘ République Frangaise,’ 
“has so exceeded all bounds, that it 
may be treated like the acts and 
words .of those partially devoid of 
reason... . The Sultan’s will is 
the sole obstacle in Constantinople. 
Wise and reflecting minds are not 
lacking who deplore,.in an under- 
tone, their sovereign’s strange ob 
stinacy.” The same remark may 
even be said to apply to sage and 
reflecting minds in London in regard 
to their Prime Minister. “There 
are some,” the French paper con- 
tinues, “who ascribe it to a state 
of mental derangement, the signs 
of which are becoming more and 
more marked.” Under these circum- 
stances we have no difficulty in 
divining the Gladstonian remedy. 
“It is probable,” says the ‘ Daily 
News,’ alluding to the possibility of 
the Sultan’s deposition, “that the 
solution of the question may, as we 
hinted some days ago, be found in 
this release of Turkey from the per- 
sonal misgovernment under which 
she labours.” The Turkish ‘ Vakit’ 
and ‘Terdjumani Hakikat,’ writ- 
ing under Imperial inspiration, 
have already suggested that this 
solution be applied to Mr. Glad- 
stone. Indeed, those who have 
had an opportunity of reading 
the articles of these papers can- 
not but be struck by the extra- 
ordinary similarity of the language 
which they employ with regard to 
Mr. Gladstone, with that which the 
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English Radical organs apply to 
the Sultan. Thus, the . press of all 
countries have come to understand 
that it is a duel of fanatics; and this 
it is which has created the extraor- 
dinary difficulty of the situation, and 
finally broken up the European con- 
cert. On the other hand, it has been 
due to these opposing forces that 
the concert was so long maintained. 
The Foreign Powers were afraid, 
by breaking it up before they had 
formed new combinations, of losing 
the control which it gave them over 
the actions of the British Premier, 
whose fanaticism is all the more 
dangerous because it is unconscious, 
and no man can predict to what 
lengths it may lead him. The 
Sultan, on the other hand, derives 
his strength from the consciousnesss 
of his own fanaticism—it is a part 
of his creed; and the only person 
who did not seem to know that 
it would give him a moral force 
which might culminate in a de- 
fiance of Europe was Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, if he had himself been a 
conscious fanatic, would have given 
the Sultan credit for a courage 
which has completely falsified his 
predictions. All this, however, 
did not simplify matters so far as 
Europe was concerned. The Powers 
found themselves dragged into the 
unknown by two proud and reck- 
less spirits—the one animated by 
the fanaticism of bigotry and de- 
spair, and the other of ambition 
and — earnestness,—and have not 
been slow to avail themselves of 
the opportunity afforded by the 
Sultan’s defiance, to extricate them- 
selves from so unpleasant a posi- 
tion. We have thus shown how a 
greater passive and conscious fana- 
ticism may successfully resist an 
active but lesser and unconscious 
fanaticism, even when backed by 
the concerted moral force of Europe. 
So far, it has been a hand-to-hand 
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struggle between the champion 
of Christendom and the chief of 
Islam; and the conflict is by no 
means at an end. Having now 
alluded,—first, to the personal in- 
fluences which operate upon the 
Sultan ; secondly, to the religious 
sentiment under which he acts: 
we have still to notice the poli- 
tical considerations by which he 
is influenced,—first, in adopting 
that attitude of defiance and resist- 
ance which has amazed Europe in 
general, but Mr. Gladstone in par- 
ticular; and latterly, in yielding to 
Prince Bismarck. On the accession 
of the Liberal party to power, the 
Sultan found himself face to face 
with an entirely new combination 
of circumstances. He had been 
informed—unofficially, it is true— 
that, in the opinion of the Prime . 
Minister of England “when he was 
in an irresponsible position,” it is in 
the interests of that country that 
the governing Turk should be 
ejected “bag and baggage” from 
Europe ;. and he had every reason 
to believe that his old ally was pre- 
pared to go to war in partnership 
with Russia to carry out this policy. 
When, in addition to this, he hears 
the Archduke Rudolph of Austria 
openly discussing the probability of 
Salonica being annexed to that em- 
ae sg he knows that Bulgaria, 

umelia, and Macedonia are honey- 
combed with secret societies—that 
they have been supplied by Russia 
with officers, soldiers, and munitions 
of war; that Servia, Montenegro, 
and Greece are all collecting armies 
to invade his empire; and that the 
elements of a conflagration have 
been prepared, and e lighting the 
match is only a question of oppor- 
tunity, and depends on the pleasure 
of Russia,—it is no longer a doubt 
in his mind as to what the inten- 
tions of Europe are with regard to 
Turkey. He perceives that the 
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process of its dismemberment is al- 
ready begun in theory. The point 
he has to consider is how to make 
it the most difficult of achievement 
to the enemies, opened and declared, 
by whom he is surrounded. He be- 
lieves the enforcement of the Treaty 
of Berlin a mere pretext or blind to 
cover their hostile intentions. If 
they were in earnest to have it ful- 
filled, he naturally says, “ Why do 
they not insist upon the fulfilment of 
those clauses which Russia, Bul- 
garia, and Roumelia ignore? Why 
do they force legality against me, 
but act with flagrant illegality to- 
wards me? Why seek to compel 
me to give provinces to Greece be- 
yond the line suggested in the Ber- 
lin Protocol? and why seek to give 
the recommendation in a protocol 
the same binding effect as a clause 
in the Treaty ?—and all this in de- 
fiance of a record in the 18th Proto- 
col that, when Russia proposed at 
Berlin to give the Powers of Europe 
the right under the treaty ‘to con- 
trol and superintend the execution 
of it,’ the proposal was rejected by 
a majority of votes.” In the face of 
all this, it is not to be wondered at 
if the Sultan should look beyond 
the ostensible demands put forward 
by the Powers, and consider them 
merely as an insidious device to 
bring about the disruption they 
contemplate. “Why,” he says, 
“should even the rectification of 
the Greek frontier satisfy my bag- 
and-baggage enemy, it will simply 
render my expulsion more easy: if I 
am to be kicked out of Europe, the 
sooner I resist the process the bet- 
ter: giving upportions of my em- 
pire piecemeal under mere moral 
threats, may diminish it  indefi- 
nitely, especially now that the 
aspirations of any petty neighbour- 
ing nationality are sufficient to 
= the intervention of my 

uropean enemies. The sooner we 
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all throw off the masks under which 
we are diplomatising the better.” 
So he boldly cast it aside when he 
ordered Riza Pasha to resist the 
cession of Dulcigno, if need be 
by force—and thus paralysed the 
movements of the fleets, and kept 
them bottled up in an Austrian 
harbour. And we may be quite 
sure he will do the same again, 
should the Powers—which it is 
certain they will not—ever again 
attempt to resort to the tactics of 
Mr. Gladstone. The Sultan has, no 
doubt, the assurances of Germany 
and France that there is no danger 
on this score, and having obtained 
from their ambassadors the promise 
that the principle of concerted pres- 
sure and naval demonstration shall 
be abandoned, he conditionally 
yields to the persuasion and con- 
solatory assurances of Count Hatz- 
feld what he persistently denied to 
the threats of Mr. Goschen. 

But this, so far as Mr. Gladstone 
and his policy are concerned, by no 
means clears the way for the future. 
It is scarcely possible to suppose 
that the Government, after all their 
preparations to coerce the Turk into 
ceding provinces to Greece, insist- 
ing upon reforms in Armenia, and 
forwarding Panslav aspirations, 
are to be contented with Count 
Hatzfeld’s success, and abandon 
their whole policy of coercion. It 
is certain that the object of the 
naval demonstration was not to be 
limited to the partial fulfilment by 
the Sultan of a clause in the Treaty 
of Berlin, which he always an- 
nounced his intention of fulfilling ; 
and in view of the possible intentions 
of the Government of the future, it 
is as well to consider how their pol- 
icy in the past has affected their re- 
lations towards the different Euro- 
pean Powers. So far as Germany, 
Austria, and France are concerned, 
they may be considered to have 
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definitely separated themselves from 
the policy of Mr. Gladstone, and 
formed a concert of their own. In- 
deed, the ‘ National Zeitung,’ leaves 
us in no doubt upon this point, but 
distinctly asserts “that Germany 
would protest against the action of 
Russia and England, if they pro- 
posed coercive measures against 
Turkey which amounted to a declar- 
ation of war. Prince Bismarck has 
caused this to be understood in 
London, and he has been supported 
in so doing by Austro-Hungary and 
France.” . In regard to Russia, per- 
haps the best indication which we 
have of the official political senti- 
ments existing in that country is 
to be gathered from extracts from 
utterances of the press. These, 
considering their inspired nature, 
and the restrictions which exist pre- 
venting the dissemination of views 
which are not in accordance with 
official views, possess a significance 
which do not attach to journalistic 
opinions in any other country. 

We have already shown that the 
European Powers are conscious that 
they have had all through this 
later phase of the Eastern difficulty 
to deal with two fanatics, who have 
now reached a stage when they 
produce upon each other the effect 
of ared flag upon a bull. While, 
however, Russia acts the part of a 
Spanish picador upon both, it has of 
late been the mission of Germany, 
France, and Austria, who foresee 
the dangerous consequences of their 
reckless defiance of each other’s 
threats and promises, to endea- 
vour to control or cajole the infu- 
riated animals. It is manifestly in 
the interest of Russia to reopen the 
whole Eastern question indirect- 
ly through Montenegrin demands 
upon Europe, Panslavic agitation, 
and British impetuosity. Hence 
she counsels caution and suggests 
quibbles and dilatory pleas to 
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Prince Nikita, supplies the Prince 
of Bulgaria with volunteers and the 
munitions of war, and is profuse in 
her support of Mr. Gladstone, while 
through her secret agents at the 
Palace she encourages the obstinacy 
of the Sultan. By these subtle and 
covert methods she hopes to hurry 
her traditional enemies to a cata- 
strophe from which she alone can 
profit at their expense. Meanwhile 
the Russian press betrays its satis- 
faction at the dilemma in which 
England has been placed, and from 
which the only escape is to obey 
the behests of the Petersburg dip- 
lomats, with a cynicism which it 
takes no pains to disguise. Thus 
the ‘Novoe Vremya’ writes: “Of 
all the Powers, there remain but 
England and Russia who can act 
in harmony in regard to the Eastern 
question. But England herself does 
not know what to decide upon, and 
not having any direct and imme- 
diate interest in the Sclavonic 
cause, must inevitably follow the 
suggestions of Russia, if only her 
desire to solve the Eastern question 
is genuine.” Elsewhere we are in- 
formed from St. Petersburg “ that 
the Russian Government will agree 
to any steps proposed by the British 
Cabinet with the object of enforcing 
on the Porte the fulfilment of its 
obligations, provided that England 
takes the lead in such measures,” 
—which is not to be wondered at, 
considering that when the measures 
in which England does take the 
lead seem likely to result in humi- 
liation and disgrace, they furnish 
our complaisant allies with grounds 
for unmitigated exultation: for 
what says the ‘ Novosti?’—“It is 
necessary to be able adroitly to 
profit by such a favourable compli- 
cation of circumstances. Russia 
can at any given moment decide 
the fate of Turkey. Up to the 
present Russia has acted very 
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wisely, and has not in the least 
compromised herself. If the Eng- 
lish press regards the failure of the 
naval demonstration as a shame 
for all Europe, it is not altogether 
correct. If anybody is stultified 
and made ridiculous it is England 
alone, by whose initiative was un- 
dertaken this unfortunate demon- 
stration.” And, again, “ England 
has got herself into the same pre- 
dicament Russia floundered into in 
1877,—she must go forward—she 
cannot turn back. In front of her 
is war, at the back of her are the 
jeers and the sneers of Europe. 
Russia in 1877, enraged at the 
Porte’s obstinacy, flung herself 
single-handed upon the Moslem foe. 
England in 1880 is more cautious ; 
she wants now to drag Europe into 
the struggle with her. She seeks 
now, not to carry out the Treaty of 
Berlin, but the Treaty of San Ste- 
phano. Russia cannot wish more 
than this, but England must feel 
sorry she ever curtailed the San 
Stephano convention, since she it 
is who to-day thrusts it most effu- 
sively upon the Sultan.” 

“ England,” says the ‘Golos,’ “is 
quite prepared to take coercive 
measures alone and unaided, and 
in so far as she helped the Scla- 
vonic cause at the expense of Tur- 
key, she would be playing Russia’s 
gaine to the unbounded satisfaction 
of that Power.” 

This, then, is the extraordinary 

sition into which Mr. Gladstone 
oe brought the country by his 
policy of moral coercion and alli- 
ance with Russia. Public opinion 
in that country is sneeringly telling 
England to carry out her Eastern 
policy for her, but at the same time 
warning her that she will keep an 
eye on her, lest she tries to get any 
advantage for herself out of her 
efforts; while Russian journals re- 
serve to themselves the right of 
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openly laughing at the scrapes the 
Prime Minister is getting into in 
his attempts to undo the work of 
his predecessor, and carry out the 
policy of the Czar. The results of 
a Radical foreign policy so far has 
been to fill the foreign Cabinets 
with alarm and perplexity, to court 
insult and defiance from Turkey, 
and cover us with the ridicule and 
contempt of Russia. To the whole 
of Europe we present an inexpli- 
cable enigma. Hitherto, no matter 
what party has been in office, Brit- 
ish foreign policy has always main- 
tained a certain consistency and 
continuity : the policy of Lord Bea- 
consfield, so far as the East is con- 
cerned, was the policy of Lord Pal- 
merston, and the most sagacious 
British statesmen of both parties 
have been agreed for more than a 
generation in their opinion as to 
the quarter from which Imperial 
interests were constantly menaced. 
It was so manifest that they were 
right in their appreciation, that the 
statesmen of every European Cabi- 
net apprehended the grounds upon 
which the foreign policy was 
based, and in their diplomatic 
relations could rely upon Eng- 
land as a factor in European poli- 
tics in a certain well-understood 
sense. Hence we could, in a given 
contingency, be counted upon as an 
ally; and European statesmen, in 
making their political forecasts, 
could depend with more or less cer- 
tainty upon the position which 
England would take. Now all that 
is changed. We have become an 
unknown quantity, and there can 
be no doubt that an irreparable in- 
jury has been inflicted upon the 
prestige and moral standing of the 
country abroad, by this sudden 
abandonment of ancient landmarks, 
forsaking of traditional allies, and 
alliance with traditional enemies. 
But the effect of this uncalled-for 
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inconsistency extends far beyond 
the confines of Europe. All through 
Asia, where our most important 
interests are at stake, aversion has 
been substituted for popularity, and 
dissappointment for expectancy. In 
no country is this more markedly 
the case than in the Asiatic pro- 
vinces of Turkey. Here, where 
our prestige contrasted most strongly 
with that of Russia,—for it was 
founded on esteem, while hers was 
based on fear,—we are losing all the 
confidence and sympathy with which 
we have hitherto been regarded. It 
has never been sufficiently under- 
stood in England that there are 
really three great factors in Turkey. 
These are the Government, the 
Christian population, and the Mos- 
lem population. The error which 
has been made hitherto, both by 
Conservative and Liberal adminis- 
trations, was in dealing with the 
first and second, to the exclusion of 
the third. This has been more 
especially the case since the last 
war, when the late Government en- 
deavoured to carry out its Eastern 
policy by relying on the Govern- 
ment; while the present one fol- 
lows the far more pernicious course 
of relying on the Christian popula- 
tion. The real power in Turkey 
lies in the Moslem population. If 
they have not exercised it, it has 
been because they have been with- 
held by a sentiment of religious 
allegiance to the Sultan. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that the ven- 
ality and oppression of the ring of 
corrupt pashas at Constantinople is 
not as much execrated throughout 
the empire by the Moslems as_ by 
the Christians. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the rule of the Palace 
is not regarded with equal abhor- 
rence by all classes, races, and _reli- 
gions in Turkey. It was hope- 
less for a Conservative Government 
to extract from the Palace, by per- 
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suasion, reforms which a Radical 
Government have vainly endeav- 
oured to extort by threats, without 
invoking the aid of Moslem feeling, 
and appealing to Moslem interests ; 
and nothing was easier than to do 
this. The administrative acts of 
the Constantinople executive have 
reduced the population to despair. 
The demonetisation of the metallic 
currency and other disastrous finan- 
cial measures, the unjust imposition 
of taxes and extortion of tax-gath- 
erers, and the corruption of the 
local officials throughout the pro- 
vinces, would long since have driven 
any less devout and enduring popu- 
lation to revolt. They looked to 
England to’ secure them institutions 
at Constantinople and _ introduce 
reforms there—which might have 
been done by means of financial 
pressure—which should hold out 
some prospect of relief. The true 
moral pressure to exercise upon the 
Sultan is that of ironclads demon- 
strating, not in favour of Monte- 
negro, but of his own population. 
If a fleet had appeared at the mouth 
of the Dardanelles whose mission 
it was to establish a financial com- 
mission at Constantinople, which 
should offer some hope to the army 
and navy of being paid the arrears 
which were due to them, and of 
compelling the calling together of 
popular Chambers at the capital, 
the Turkish fleet would have been 
far more likely to man yards, and 
the forts to present arms, than to 
fire upon us; while by the popu- 
lation at large, whether Moslem or 
Christian, we should have been 
hailed as deliverers. There has 
been no greater mistake made, and 
it dates back to the Hatti Houmay- 
oun of the Crimean peace, than this 
discriminating legislation in favour 
of Christians alone. We have never 
thought of investigating into the 
grievances suffered by the Moslem 
i 
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population. Had we taken those 
into consideration at the time we 
exclusively occupied ourselves with 
Christian sufferings, we should have 
earned a gratitude which they 
were only willing and anxious to 
offer us. The remedy of Moslem 
grievances need not have prevented 
our dealing with those which pressed 
exclusively on their Christian fel- 
low-subjects; but it was a fatal 
error to ignore them. Still more 
fatal is it now to treat the Moslems 
as though, because they profess the 
same religion, a solidarity of crime 
and responsibility was established 
between them and their rulers. It 
is, alas! too late to turn back from 
the disastrous path of exclusive 
sympathy upon which we have 
entered, and which has forced the 
Moslem population into a position 
of greater antagonism to their Chris- 
tian fellow-subjects, and of greater 
sympathy with their corrupt rulers, 
while it has altogether disenchanted 
them of any hope of relief from the 
one European Power upon whom 
they depended, and who is certain 
in the not distant future to have 
most need of their confidence and af- 
fection. Not only has this most un- 
fortunate impression of an indiffer- 
ence amounting to antipathy been 
produced throughout the Moslem 
population of Turkey and Asia, but 
it has spread throughout Islam, and 
found a strong expression and taken 
a deep hold upon our own Moslem 
population in India. Though not 
as yet outwardly manifested, there 
ean be no doubt that the recent 
attitude of the British Government 
towards the Sultan and his Moslem 
subjects has produced a profound 
feeling of dissatisfaction throughout 
India, which must increase if moral 
pressure on Turkey is exchanged 
for physical action in alliance with 
Russia. Whether the country is 
prepared to support the Government 


in a policy fraught with such fatal 
consequences to its position in 
Europe and its material interests in 
Asia remains to be seen; but that 
they cannot retreat from a course 
which must inevitably involve them 
in an attitude of active hostility to 
Turkey, withont incurring the dis- 
grace of utter failure so far as their 
foreign policy is concerned, is no 
longer open to doubt. 

It is not hazardous to predict that 
the relief which they have derived 
from the Sultan’s last Jradé will be 
very short-lived. Whether Dulcigno 
be peaceably ceded or not, there are 
other points connected with Mon- 
tenegro to which the Ministry are 
pledged, and which assuredly Rus- 
sia will not allow to be forgotten. 
There is the frontier to the east of 
the Lake of Scutari, including the 
positions of Dinosh and Tusi, to 
which the Montenegrins have quite 
as good a claim as they have to 
Dulcigno, which awaits cession by 
the Porte. If the Montenegrins 
are to be put off with the village 
and district of Dulcigno, which 
comprises a few square miles of the 
neighbourhood, they will obtain 
nothing like an equivalent to what 
they gave up in Plava and Gusinje, 
awarded to them by the Berlin 
Treaty, or the Kuchi-Krajna dis- 
trict conceded to them under the 
Corti Compromise; and it is not 
likely that Russia, whose interest 
it is to keep the question until the 
Greek and Panslavic movements 
are ripe, will allow “the most 
heroic race” to be deprived of its 
treaty rights, without exciting the 
moral indignation of Mr. Gladstone 
on their behalf. In fact, after all 
that he has promised, and after the 
lengths to which he has committed 
the country, to retreat without 
making another Dulcigno question 
out of Dinosh and Tusi would 
be a gross betrayal of the Mon- 
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tenegrins. Until the naval demon- 
stration took place, be it remem- 
bered, the Sultan’s attitude in re- 
gard to this part of the frontier 
was far less stiff than it has be- 
come since. Then what are we to 
say to the claims of Greece? And 
here, again, it is worthy of remark 
that last year, when the Greek Com- 
missioners met the Turkish Com- 
missioners on the Bosporus with 
a view to the settlement of this 
question, the Turkish Government 
actually consented to a more favour- 
able frontier than the Sultan did 
in his Ultimatum to Europe the 
other day. There have been no 
fewer than eleven different lines 
proposed from first to last in the 
course of these protracted negotia- 
tions, and the Porte has proceeded 
very much on the principle of the 
sibylline books, and offered a 
worse one every time. So much for 
the influence of the naval demon- 
stration, so far as this question is 
concerned. There can be little doubt 
that, practically, the Greeks are 
farther off getting the coveted terri- 
tory under the Philhellenic auspices 
of Mr. Gladstone and Sir Charles 
Dilke, without risking a disastrous 
war, than they were under the 
administration of Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Salisbury; for there 
can be nothing more certain than 
that Europe will decline to press for 
it “concertedly.” And Mr. Glad- 
stone must now admit that his con- 
certed coercive policy, as applicable 
to Greece, is “absolute nonsense” 
to its fullest extent. Indeed, if we 
are to believe a late telegram from 
Constantinople, it would seem pos- 
sible that coercion may be applied 
just the other way, for the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs is re- 
ported to have informed the Ger- 
man Ambassador that he is in pos- 
session of proofs “that England has 
required Greece, as soon as the 
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Dulcigno business is settled, at 
once to march forward and take 
possession of the districts ceded by 
the Conference. In this step Eng- 
land promised Greece material sup- 
port.” And certainly the warlike 
speech of the King of Greece the 
other day will go far to confirm this 
impression, and is not calculated 
to facilitate the negotiations now 
going on in the neighbourhood of 
Cattaro. Indeed, under these cir- 
cumstances it is not impossible that 
Turkey may still make the cession 
of Dulcigno conditional, on a pro- 
mise being given by Germany and 
Austria to protect her against the 
aggressive designs of England in re- 
gard to Greece; and, considering 
the announcement contained in the 
‘National Zeitung’ which we have 
already quoted, it is not improbable 
that some such guarantee would be 
given. It will be a curious result 
of the concert of Powers, and the 
naval demonstration, if they are 
converted into a weapon against 
the policy by which they were 
forged, and if Mr. Gladstone should 
turn out to be the real obstacle to 
the cession of Dulcigno, and should 
finally be compelled either to 
abandon all further pressure upon 
Turkey in regard to the Greek 
frontier, or to ask the country 
which has elected him as the great 
conservator of European peace, to 
undertake a crusade in favour of 
Greece against the allied powers of 
Turkey, Germany, and Austria. 
The coercion policy has caused 
Greece and England to hang by the 
same rope; and the outlook, so far 
as the territorial aspirations of the 
one nation, and the honeur and 
dignity of the other are concerned, 
is gloomy in the extreme. As 
for poor Armenia, the prospect of 
reform there is absolutely ni, for 
the very good reason that the 
reform of that country by Tur- 
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key would render its anexa- 
tion by Russia unnecessary: and 
as Russia has determined to annex 
it, she devises methods which are 
not difficult both at Constanti- 
nople and in Armenia itself to ren- 
der reform impossible. It is the 
old story of Bulgaria over again, 
and will probably terminate in the 
usual climax of atrocities. Conve- 
nient Kurds may too easily be em- 
ployed for this purpose to be neg- 
lected as instruments. The same 
— applies to the whole of 

urkey. England is now working 
in alliance with the Power who 
seeks the dissolution of the empire 
by fostering and stimulating its in- 
ternal corruption, and inciting its 
disaffected populations to civil war. 
There is every reason to believe that 
we shall succeed in this humane 
and laudable enterprise, and that 
the policy of the Government will 
launch the Turkish empire into a 
series of horrors compared with 
which the atrocities of Batak will 
appear mild offences. With the 
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whole Christian population of Turkey 
in revolt,—which it is certain to be 
before many months, or possibly 
weeks, expire,—we may look for a 
Jehad or religious war as a neces- 
sary consequence, when every Mos- 
lem will turn upon the nearest 
Ghiaour. That this will spread into 
Asia is highly probable. That 
Turkey, in its death agonies, will 
involve first Russia and Austria, 
and then other European Powers, 
seems no less inevitable. All this 
is the necessary consequence of a 
policy of humanity and morality 
based upon ignorant prejudice and 
unreasoning fanaticism. And when 
it is too late, the masses which lis- 
tened to those wild declamations of 
inapplicable moral platitudes, will 
awake to the consciousness that they 
have been grievously gulled and 
misled, and that the passions evoked 
by the fierceness of political animo- 
sities at home have led to a Euro- 
pean catastrophe, from the disastrous 
consequences of which their own 
country cannot hope to escape. 











